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THE DAYS OF REAL FUN 


Children of the Franklin School celebrating at a party held in the school. 


The little ones were permitted to as 


sume the roles of their teachers for the time being, and the real teachers had many hearty laughs over the actions 
oftheir “substitutes.” One ofthe “teachers” is shown directing her class in singing. Judging from the facial 


contortions of the pupils, the result was more volume than harmony. 
the photographer volunteered. But the kids enjoyed it. 


Why Chicago children enjoy the music period 


The piano in the picture is a Miessner. 


Chicago is steadily adding to its equipment of Miessners—it now 
has 142 in its public schools. 


Musical Instructors and teachers in Chicago, as in every city 
where the Miessner is used in schools, find that “the little piano 
with the big tone” is putting new enjoyment and enthusiasm as 
well as greater efficiency into musical instruction. 


The Miessner—so small—appeals to child nature. It has a full 
beautiful tone that rivals many grands—and tone importance must 
not be overlooked in awakening the child’s appre- 
ciation of music. This tone the Miessner build- 
ers have achieved by putting less tension on the 
strings—from 3} to 5 tons less pull than on the 
strings of the ordinary upright. 


Move the Miessner---not the class 


The Miessner is so light that two small boys can 
move it from room to room. Twomencan carry it 


spirit for years. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


FOR A CLASS GIFT 


The graduating class could not 
leave a more happy remembrance 
behind it than a Miessner Piano 
for the customary gift to Alma 
Mater. It will add to school enjoy- 
ment and help engender school 
Will you please 
call the attention of the presi- 
dent of the senior class to this. 


“I've heard better singing in vaudeville, 


(From the Chicago Daily Tribune.) 


up and down stairs. A separate music room is no longer necessary. 


Through the use of shorter strings the Miessner attains a com- 
pactness that makes it really convenient for school use. It has 
the full 7 octave keyboard and an action which eliminates the 
“springy” touch so common in larger uprights. 


The Miessner is only 3 feet 7 inches high. The teacher can look 
over the top when playing and see the face of every pupil in the 
room. She can project her personality and enthusiasm—a thing 
almost impossible with the high upright. 


10 days free trial--reduced price to schools 


Many of the most prominent school boards have sent in 
large additional orders for Miessners after a trial of one or 
two in their classrooms. That you may judge Miessner for 
yourself— its convenience and clear beauty of tone—we will 
send it to you fora 10-day free trial in you own classroom. 
Mail the coupon now for complete details of our free trial 
offer, and of the reduced price to schools that brings the 
cost of a Miessner to a sum lower than the cost of the 
ordinary upright. 





Jackson and Morton Piano Company, 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of your 
10-day trial offer, and special price to schools. 
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5 REASONS WHY THE MIESSNER IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
CLASSROOM MUSIC 


1. Visibility—The teacher can look over its top while playing, and see 
every pupil in the room. 


2. Portability—Two small boys can move it from room to room. 


3. Durability—Low tension stringing puts less strain on sounaing 
board. 


4. Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a grand. 


5. Low Price—Special low price to schools brings cost to less than 
that of an ordinary upright. 
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The little piano with the big tone 


JACKSON &® MORTON PIANO COMPANY 


124 REED STREET, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 








June 1922 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What are your plans 
for teaching 
Music Appreciation 
next year? 


The closing months of the school year 
naturally focus your attention on plans 
for the coming term. 


What of Music Appreciation? The 
spread of the teaching of this subject— 
fully possible only with the Victrola and 
matchless Victor Records—has been phe- 
nomenal. If you have an established 
course, you will want new suggestions; 
if you are planning the installation of a 
course, you will want assistance. 


Avail Yourself of these Practical Helps 


What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner. 421 pages, illustrated. A complete course 
in Music History and Appreciation. List 
Price $1.00 (15c additional by mail). 


Music Appreciation for Little Children, in the 
home, kindergarten and primary schools. 176 
pages, illustrated. List Price $1.00 (15c addi- 
tional by mail). 


Victrola Book of the Opera. 433 pages, illustrated. 
Gives stories of over 100 operas. List Price 


$1.50 (15c additional by mail). 


Outlines of a Brief Study of Music Appreciation 
Jor High Schools. Free. 


Syllabus on the Teaching of Music Appreciation in 
the Grades. Free. 


The first three books are for sale by Dealers 
in Victor Products; the last two pamphlets— 
and any further information—will be sent upon 
application to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 
Finished, 
golden oak waxed 
This is the instrument that is 
used in thousands of schools. 
Many years’ experience has 
proved it is the instrument best 
adapted to all-round school use. 
When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
ep under the instrument safe and 
ECU's, secure from danger, and the 
eas cabinet can be locked to protect 
it from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 


subscribers before the first of the month. 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—For - subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 
DISCONTINUANCE-—AII subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 


reach us not later than the 10th of the month § 


of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February lace: 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress oa giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nal in rs locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef: 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 
ported to us immediately. 


This Year—And Next 


backward glance over the last 
A school year, as well as a forward 

look toward the next, is not out 
of place in our June number. Just a 
year ago we remarked that subscribers 
could anticipate with confidence a Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR for 1921-22 maintain- 
ed at the same high standard as in the 
past. We have reason to believe our 
readers satisfied that this promise has 
been fulfilled. Certain it is that since 
last June many more—thousands more 
—teachers have signified approval by 
their subscriptions than in any pre- 
vious year of the magazine’s history. 
Naturally this pleases us, for pub- 
lishers and editors are quite human, 
popular ideas to the contrary notwith- 
standing! We therefore make our best 
bow, and promise we will try to do it 
again—specifically from September 
1922 to June 1923. 

There will be an increased number 
of pages in the magazine next year and 
a greater quantity and variety of help- 
ful material than ever before. In qual- 
ity it will at least be the equal of the 
issue that is before you. No essential 
change is contemplated in the depart- 
ments that have proved their value and 
established a claim to continuance— 
the Primary and Grammar depart- 
ments, the ‘Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club,” “Rural School and Com- 
munity,” “By Some of Us, for All of 
Us,” and “Poems Teachers Have Asked 
For”; nor in the illustrative features 
that distinguish the magazine—the pic- 
ture study, Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s 
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double-page poster, calendar and Moth- 
er Goose jointed toy, and John T. Le- 
mos’s_ patriotic poster, progressive 
drawing page and coloring card. A 
new series of ten Girl Scout posters 
by Dorothy G. Rice will illustrate at- 
tractively the laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
Code, and a number of clever construc- 
tion work projects will be provided by 
Miss Cleaveland, Mr. Lemos, Miriam 
LeMay, Louise D. Tessin, Flora B. Pot- 
ter, Annye Allison, Mary B. Grubb, 
and other experienced art teachers, 

The supplementary reading material 
offered will include a series of “Untold 
Stories of Our History” by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, a gifted story-teller 
whose name is known to all teachers. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland will con- 
tinue her valuable geography lesson 
plans by a study of South America and 
a later series on the United States. It 
would be a pleasure to go much further 
in telling you of the good things even 
now in our files—of the many excellent 
articles, plays, and other material 
available; but limited space prevents. 

In conclusion, may we say that we 
wish to keep in close touch with our 
readers at all times. If you find some 
feature of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR espe- 
cially helpful, write and tell us so, as 
many of you do. If you feel that we do 
not place enough emphasis on certain 
things, by all means write and tell us 
wherein we fail to meet your needs. 
That will help us in our efforts to im- 
prove the magazine. 

Finally, a pleasant and profitable va- 
cation to you all! 





Order Any of These Combinations Now and Pay October 15th If More Convenient 


Now is the time to order the magazines-and books that you will need for your next year’s work. 
You can make a substantial saving by taking advantage of the special combination prices which we 
are offering—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 

OUR CREDIT OFFER. By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to place their orders 
now for any of the books and publications listed below, and who do not find it convenient to make 
remittance at this time, we shall be glad to accept such orders with the understanding that pay- 
ment need not be made until OCTOBER 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thereby be assured of having 
the books and magazines to use during all of the next school year. 

NOTE: Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our publications, we 
are unable to extend the credit privilege to teachers located in the following states: 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—-10 numbers............ PRT. $2.00 
THE _PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers 's_ (See description below). OE ey ee OEE ee OP ee 1.00 


( - PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 ‘volume, « cloth (See Page 78) Pree eee TTY eee TT TTT CT TT 1.50 
CLASS NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- 
Cw Wael i sues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 73) 1.50 











. EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 70)...............e000. 1.50 

CLASS |SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 70)..........e.eeeees 1.25 
““B”’ THE YEAR'S S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 _volume, cloth (See Page 70) PE ELSES 1.25 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth” (See Page EPA, PP ee ere eT Tere -60 

POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 75)........... -60 

CLASS PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 70)..........ceeeee0es 65 
“Cc”? THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 70)..........eccecveccesces 65 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—-Book I.. | OOD 54s obn5sessbes -60 

THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book II.< Page >.......e.ce-0: -60 

LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS............ 1 4 i eeueaheacans> 60 

FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c¢; Path- 
finder, 50c, To Other Foreign Countries add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 





SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY ego Normal Instructor-Primary noes $4 40 

















with The Pathfinder ................... $2. Any TWO Books in Class “A”........ 
with Any Book in Class ‘“A”........... 3. 30 ; 
with Any Book in Class “B”........... 3.00 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. r $4, 00 
with Any Book in Class “C"........... 2.50 | BOTH Books in Class “B”........... 
N 1 tnstructon-P rt hak Gah: as Normal Instructor-Primary eee 
Tec yanatructor-Primary Plans.---) 9 g5 |Any TWO Books in Class “Oss $3.0 
Any Book in Class “A”.............. ) Any Book in Class “A” 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans....) Any ’ Book it in Class “B 
NE 5 hsieiashad Seis esos ( $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A”. 


BOTH Books in Class ‘“‘B” 











Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... | a Any Book in Class ‘‘A” 





SEO FRUATINIOT 5 os:0:s:6s00esescccesee } Any Book in Class ‘‘C” 
Any Book in Class “C”.............. \ $3.25 


wii _._..  |Any Book in Class “B” 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... ) $ 





Any Book in Class “C” 























Any Book in Class “A”..........000. 4 : ———— 
Any Book in Class “B”.............. \ 4.20 Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A’’...... $2.70 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... ) BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B’’.......... $2.25 
Any Book in Glass “G". 20.0.0 ($3.70 | rue PATHFINDER iad 
ie Lagi in Sa ke eRe CRT ae with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. .$2.75 
a Instructor- ee Plans.... $3 50 oe Any Book in Class ‘‘A’’.........- 4 
ny Book in Oy ARS eee with Any Book in Class “B”.......... 2. 
Any Book in Class ‘'C”’...........055 . with Any Book in Class “C’’.........-- 1.50 





is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
tion's Capital. It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper 
published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. In this publicatiou all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is alsc a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinaticns as listed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, [OWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point). 
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Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
poms Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Chicks; 
Goidenrod ; Ivy; Squirrels ; Grapes; Rabbits; 
Pirds; Tulip; Lily; Dutch Boys; Pilgrims. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Chila; 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 
seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving , 
Christmas; Animals; Flowers ; Esk. ; 10 for IZc 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Harding; Longiellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..... 25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL —_ 
Diameter 3% inches PaGaancen 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. joe 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 
or On Time, 100 for.-.... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
TO SHCDER BIG. 6:6 6-0. 0:5:0:¢:0:0« 25c 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. 43c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 40c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
“ke ing Princess; Old Street 
SATLDREN'S OUI Lamp; Oriole’s Journey ; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and others, 336 pages, cloth........$1.75 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. . $1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster. $1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


e 

Reed and Raffia— Postage Extra 
No. 1, per Ib., $1.40; 8 0z., 80c; 4 0z., 45c, 
No. 2, per Ib., $1 .353 8 02., 75c3 4 oz., 40c. 
No, 3 or 4, per Ib., $1. 30; 8 0z., 70c3 4 0z, 40c. 
No. 5, per Ib., $1.15; 3 02z., 653 4 0z., 35c. 
Raffia natural, best grade, per 1D. ..scescees ace 
Colored Raffia, name color, 8 02. ....... . 40¢ 
Long, Brown Pine Needles, 4 0z., 15c; 8 02. "25¢ 
- Paper, 10 ft. x 20. in., name color, per 

Fold, 17c; Posters: F lowers ; Simple Simon; 

Birds; Animals; Boy Blue, same size, each 25c 
Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box. 15c 
Toy Knitter, each 10c, MGeecke ee eeeeen - $1.00 


PRIMARY READING 














PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ...... 30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 

e for any primer or method, 45c 

Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 

OTT Latta’s penmanship copies over 


700 words, per set......20¢ 
30 Sewing Card Patterns..Zuve 
30 New Sewing Cards ....22¢ 
12 Colored Cards 4x6 tor 

language or gifts, 10c; Same 


1 SUD Tarpon cards 5x7, doz. for .. 15c 











Carbon paper, 20x30 one 
sheet 12c; 3 for .... 3%c 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks .... 15¢ 
25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks.... 15c 


25 High School Report. Cards 6 weeks ....15¢ 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs _ of | 
primary and rural teachers. The 
postpaid price is $1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 


amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. 


16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............ 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color.. ‘toe 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil... ee hi 


4 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 


for Teachers—or 


50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25c and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.............. 15c eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... 15c rass Paper Fasteners, 4% in., 100, 15c; 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 - gai reer rer 15c Y% in. 20c; % in., 25c; 1 in. 

16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. ee er 15c Good Ticket Punch, round hole. 

16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............ ; -15¢ 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe PeMBeiac« 30c 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..... 15c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c 






Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 15c; postage extra. 

Fancy White’ Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Ib. 10c; 
Grey Bogus, same sizes, lb, 11c; postage ext. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- 
ors, 2 lbs., 40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets’ Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lbs., 35e. Same, 24x36, 12 
sheets, 4 lbs., 75c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 

2000 Color Papers, 1x6, to make chains. 35c 

Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets; 4 "Ib., 90¢. Good Theme Paper, 
75 sheets, 1 Ib., 35c, postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 25c; 
pint, 2 lbs., 35c; qt., 4 lbs., 60c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
20c; Dustless, 4 lbs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.10; ‘Blendwell,”’ 
good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs., 50c 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Class Record Book 

for288 names, card bound....15c 

480 names, cloth bound......30c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, 84x11 inches, 50 > 
SOR e S00 ce os 600 6cee4hes ed 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for se. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; 
Butterfly. 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 244x3%, inked 
ready - USE .00-d5C 
er rhc 
ink, bottle ...35c 
80 "Asst. Rubber 
Bands ......10¢ 
Sewing card floss, 
ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
Per set 2.200.856 













LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on _ the 

market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.50, Pint 
Refill, 2. iIbs., 90c; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1. 75; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 

5 Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; 





8%xl1l, 
Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 
COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades_...... -48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 


trace actual size ......20c 
Tube Mending Glue ....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25c¢ 
/Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ...... $1. 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions. -20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1. 20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....$1.00 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 






16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15¢ 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, and | . 
16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.......25c Prim 








Latta’s Helps for Teachers 
With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 4 All Postpaid U 
READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST 


PUT 


plies with one of the 
subtract 35c from the 


Plans, one year.... 
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Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 614x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..1l5c 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, Construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats....18c¢ 
20 sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 40c 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 51% 
in., 25c; 7 in., each. .50c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 





Mother Goose Sewing Cards............. 16c 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.......... l6c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............ l6c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... l6ec 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color. ieeecenanss 20¢ 


Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ....‘20¢ 


. 

New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name 
in print  and_= script as 
shown. Each card 2'2x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
f or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....1l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 16c 
a <= Figures, etc., on cards, %-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four Pupils. .30¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4- inch | 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 4 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils........5 ate 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 2 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set. ‘ase 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ....++.-. 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ......++e0-- 1.65 


. 
Paper Cutting 
er Cutting Designs, each 5x8...... 18c 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.15c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 6c 
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Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup-* 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


HOW TOTEACH |Real Mother 
over 300 col. ill’s. by 


“PRIMARY ‘GRADES | Blanche Fisher $2.50 
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following and 
total. Try it. 


1.25 


) Te: sci at Pri- 
Grades... .$1.45 
Goose, 














1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr. yy 50 
ay Plans, three a o1.50 
Entertainments, 344 pages, pound in silk cloth 1.25 
Folks Magazine $2.00; American ...... 2.50 
Instructor, $2.50; Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
George Pian Books, one for each school month, 
iry or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
ary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set..$3.50 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete 
with questions and 
SHEWCTE: cccccuctscccceee 

New U. S. History Out- 
line Book for Student. 
oF Teneher ccscsccseed 25c 

Numeral Frame, each..85c 

Peg Board, each.......25c¢ 

500 Round Pegs........ 20c 

Pencils: Red, Blue or 
WHItG: GREW cccenedoade c 
Six colored pencils 414 in. 

12c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 38c; 

Quality, doz., 25c; 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for ‘Teac her 25e¢ 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwork......26¢ 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work 18c 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 

Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60¢, postage 

l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.80; dg 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., 1-in, high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


e 

Popular Pictures 

Sepia, 16 x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the ge pend 
Homeward. E ach 35c; 3 fo 
$1; Order any 1!4c picture o1 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, “ec size, 
Intermediate Language 








Medium 
Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c, 





assorted....20c 
Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 


in book form, .: 0 AF OREN 6c ccaccteccaae 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors......++. 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25c 


_ mene O°X Hygiene Books: 

eaching Sex Hygiene... 
HERSELF Herself; Himself, each. . ‘$1. $3 
DORs The Man and the Woman 1.10 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES 
’ EntertainmentBooks 
Dialogues for Dist. schools. 35c 
Normal Dialogue Book... 40 





£m. LowRy 


ine Successful Plays.....! 50c 

Excelsior Dialogues........40¢ 

Christmas Celebrations....40c 

Thanksgiving Entertainm’ts,40¢ 

z Hallowe’en Entertainments 25¢ 
Little Plays and Exercises..........0000:: 5c 
Fancy Drills and Marches........... . -40¢ 


Primary Speaker, 35c; Intermediate Speaker. 35c 
Catehy Comic Dialogues semanas &048eonwes 35 
District School Dialogues.......cccccccecs 40c 


Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 10c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Gummed Stars; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Sante 1; Holly; Hearts; 
Flags; Birds Maple 





Leaves; 


Owls. One kind in a box. Per 


box, 12c; 


five boxes for....50c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
How I Did It is another 
book of 320 pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
| cessful. Price 
Teach paper Folding....35¢ 
Teach Basket making...35¢ 
Ideal Domino Cards...21e 
Allies’ Flags to Color..15¢ 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color....15¢ 
8-inch Cloc!: Dial. oe e25C 
Teach Clay Modeling... .35¢ 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; post ige extra, 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal. 40c 








J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 































NOT TOO LATE TO ORDER 


YOUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


As a special inducement for you to order this month we will include free with your order 
enough stamped envelopes for you to mail the souvenirs to your pupils if your school has 
closed. Pupils expect a little remembrance at the close of school and will be grateful for 


your thoughtfulness. 


FLORAL BOOKLET 














a PRICE 
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New this year. Four beautiful floral de- 
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Our Blue Bird Souvenir is unique and 


signs of spring flowers, very appropriate for beautiful and is considered one vf the finest 


the closing days of school. The covers are of | school souvenirs ever made. 


e cover is 


highest quality kid finished stock. The inside printed by the off-set process and denotes the 
pages are printed on ‘white antique paper little school house in the distance near which 
and in addition to appropriate verses there are circling the blue birds, symbols of joy 


are blank pages where may be printed the and happiness. 


The usual printing, names 


name of your school, the board of education, of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on in- 


names of pupils, etc. 


side pages. 


N. B.—If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one 
cent for each additional name. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names printed and order but 
13 souvenirs you should add 12 cents to the amount of your remittance. This applies to all 


souvenirs. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Department 6, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Largest Publishers of School Souvenirs in America 

















Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and Il 
30 Large-Sized Patterns in Each Book—See List Below 
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Primary Plans. 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to chil- 
dren. Most teachers are familiar with the very 
attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
To supply the large demand for ad- 
ditional copies of these patterns we have published 
them in two books under the title of the Instruce 
tor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 
all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
The following are the patterns in each book : 


BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 


Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK I!—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 
Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Hada 
Little Pony, Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle-doo, Pease Porridge Hot. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. Each book also contains 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 





Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Drawings to Color of Children and Flags of Seventeen Nationalities 


The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 
and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 
true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 
by the pupils to match the originals. By the time these 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
forgotten. The book alsocontains seventeen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. These draw- 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

Little Citizens and Their Flags was prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
contained in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

The book contains 76 large pages, is printed on an excellent 
grade of paper and bound in strong, heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa [norcet'reme 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 
(For Grades One to Nine.) By Ernest Horn, 
Ph.D., Professor of Education and Director of 
the University Elementary School, the State 
University of Iowa; and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education and 
Chief of the Bureau of Educational Tests and 
Measurements, the State University of Iowa. 3 
vols. Cloth. 118pp. with supplement. Part 
One, Grades I-IV; Part Two, Grades V-VI; 
Part Three, Grades VII-IX. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The earlier edition of this excellent 
book (for Grades I—VIII) was re- 
viewed at some length in our columns 
in May 1921. It is only necessary in 
the present notice to call attention to 
the fact that the book has been ampli- 
fied to include Grade IX and can now 
be had in three separate volumes four 
the different groups of grades. 


Howe's New Era Civics. By John B. Howe, 
Litt. D. Illustrated. Cloth. 420pp. Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York. 


The author of this textbook for jun- 
ior and senior high schools is an editor 
of one of the large American daily 
newspapers, accustomed to writing in 
a clear and forceful way on political 
and community affairs. It was his be- 
lief, and that of the publishers, that 
the time had come for a book which 
would stress neither government nor 
community welfare to the exclusion or 
under-emphasis of the other. They be- 
lieved that such subjects as the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, the National 
Budget, the participation of women in 
the duties of citizens, the newer forms 
of city government, should be treated 
in such a way that they could be under- 
stood by a seventh .grade pupil but 
would be sufficiently detailed to satisfy 
a student in the fourth year of high 
school. To obtain a sure basis for the 
material to be included, a question- 
naire was sent to the heads of civics 
departments in high schools through- 
out the country, asking for sugges- 
tions. The more than eight hundred 
replies that were received provided an 
interesting index to the needs of 
teachers in service. The five parts into 
which the book is divided—“Citizen- 
ship,” “The Nation,” “The State,” 
“The Local Community,” and “The 
Parties”—need not be taken up in this 
order. A teacher may prefer to work 
from the discussion of local affairs up 
to the concerns of the national govern- 
ment, rather than vice versa. A fea- 
ture worth noting is that Dr. Howe, in 
contrast to some writers on civics for 
schools, considers it: desirable and in- 
deed important that attention should be 
given to the practical workings of polit- 
ical parties in our governmental sys- 
tem. Parts of New Era Civics were 
submitted before publication to persons 
especially fitted to criticize them, so 
that, as far as was humanly possible, 
the volume might be accurate and au- 
thoritative. For instance, the chapter 
on “Congress” is endorsed by the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives. A 
number of illustrations are used to ex- 
plain and supplement the text and the 
whole makes an attractive as well as a 
usable book. 


How to See Switzerland. A Practical Guide. 
By Frederick Dossenbach. Illustrated. Cloth. 
285pp. $2.50 net. G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York. 

Presumably no teacher who visiis 
Europe, as thousands will this sum- 
mer, will miss seeing something of 
Switzerland. Many an American who 
has toured Europe would, if planning 
a second visit that must be confined to 
one country, unhesitatingly choose this 
wonder-region of lofty mountains, 
lovely lakes, and quaint villages—to 
say nothing of transportation facili- 
ties and housing accommodations that 
make it a tourists’ paradise. The 
guidebook here noticed is a very prac- 
tical one, and everything that a guide- 
book should be, as nearly as we can 
discover. It contains lists of hotels 
with their rates; railway rates from 
the leading tourist centers to smaller 
places, and much other useful data of 
this kind; suggestions of itineraries 
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| Craining for Authorship | 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 
Oliite your Fane eke 
Set af elf tigress a “Make 


your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars, 










Courses in Short-Story Wni- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
7 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
imi for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
j a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 

| photoplay writing alone. 

{4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
Manuscript criticism service. 























150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


Wi Che Home Correspondence School , 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. i: 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
















The Lyceum Arts Conservatory 
Incorporated and Accredited 


ELIAS DAY 
Pres. and Dir. of Dramatic Dept., announces 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


in which Elias Day will conduct twoclasses of special 

interest to teachers, June 19th to July 29th. 
First Class—Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, including Story Telling, Art 

of the Monologue and Teaching Methods. 
Second Class—Play Production, with practi- 

cal demonstrations on a stage completely 
equipped for actual working conditions. 


Write today for special Summer Bulletin 


Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart of 
the North Side Art Center. 


Dept.O, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 














Ear Ladies learn easily and quickly by mail 
in spare time at home. We assist you 


% to® to earn $20 to $40 weekly while 
Jearning. Highest paid prof mn, 
tremendous demand, positions wait 
ing. Write today for handsome boo 


Week! of particulars. Applied Arts Institute, 
371 Witherspoon Building, 


Dept. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


TEACHERS and ADMINISTRATORS 
for High Schools—Normal Schools and Universities 
Use our successful business methods in getting exactly 
what you desire. LD : 
Our procedure differs essentially from Agency Service ; 1s 
direct and confidential, and conforms to the most exacting 
personal and ethical requirements. . 
Inquiries invited ; no obligation ; location no handicap. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc. 
H. H. HARRISON, PRESIDENT 
19 S. La Salle Street, - = = 








Chicago. 









Learn to Draw 


The Landon Picture Chart meth- 
od of teaching by mail makes 
original drawing easy tolearn. 
Many artists earning from $50 to 
$200 and more a week eredit their 
start tothe Landon Home Study 
Course. Send 6c in stamps for sample 
Picture Chart to test your own ability. 
Also list of successful Landon stu- 
dents. Please state age. 
The Landon School 
853 National Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. hee f thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions Common school education sufficient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is absolutely 
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DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 
Dept. 791 1041 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lll. 


Train For The Job i? son: 


AT HOME 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free. Remarkable 
offer fully explained. Write for ‘‘Special Bonding Plan B. 

GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 
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Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 


History, Ques. & Ans.. .40c Geography, Ques. & Ans.. 40c 
Physiol ony Ques. & Ans. * 40¢ Agriculture, ues. & Ans, 40c 
Grammar, Eng. Comp., and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans. . . 40c 
Reading. Writin; ‘and Drawing, Stes. Se apalivagapapaaieg 40c 
Orthography anc Civics, Ques. & Ans... ,...22-.2e008 40c 
Arithmetic (written and mental with, soiutions} ce0ceens 40c 


sor more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid, 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


: The Ukulele Is 
Your Pal 




















Z Once you learn to render 
=) its quaint, dreamy, fasci- 
‘ nating melodies, you will 
never want to be without 
your ukulele. Wherever you 
take it, you will be the party’s most 
welcome guest. Prof. Clarke, 
putaiorh s renowned ukulele master 
ntees to teach you by a new, 
simple, easy and quick method to play th the Hawaiian Ukulele or refund 
your money. No previous knowledge necessary. Genuine Hawaiian 
Ukulele given FREE if 70 slit ak E Write today for story 
of Hawaiian music and our fre No obligation. 
HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MU 
300 West 34th St., Dept. 26E, New York 


] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 


ink sand si onge complete. Also sent 
Cc. fareer sizes. Send for Cir- 





ins ‘Sami le of Work. and Special 
Offer Tea cher: Satisfaction or 

Money Back, and ALL MAIL © HARGES. “PRE! PAID BY US 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, } NEW YORK 


ADDRESSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


We have carefully prepared speeches, orations and 
debates on 1350 subjects which we sell for $1.00 each. 
All work was done by college graduates. We will 
write on any new subject submitted at a very reason- 
able rate. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for our free catalogue containing a full descrip- 
tion of our work and a list of 1350 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 























VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six to twelve 
weeks why not visit the ‘““Heart of the Nation,”’ a 
=: liberal education in itself? Many subjects in day and 

evening classes, leading to degrees and certificates — 

taught by government and other educational experts. 

200 courses by correspondence. Write for catalogs. 
= RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
5 Louis W. RAPEER, Ph. D., President. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 

uitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced layers. ban 
only expense about 2c per day for music ons postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete. 
Unexcelled $25 courses only $10 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postalservice, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions, Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5531 Harmer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School] Course 
In 2 Yea gy You can complete) 


this simplified High 
School C 
ars. Meetsall 


ourse at home n- 
uirements fo college 

~| the le: ine rofessions. ‘his and thirty-six me racticall 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-AG7, Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


Government Civil Service Positions 


RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
FIELD, Ete. Examination soon. $1400—$2000 Year. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 Pope Building, Washington, D. C. 





















































LE ARN Fascinating, profitable business! 
Expert instructions given at Institute or by 

CANDY Gorenpondence. Write for Booklet N. 
he Candy Institute, Elinor G. Hanna, 
MAKING Principal (formerly with Page & Shaw), 
876A Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















Be Wise; Stupy-AT-HoME 
High School, Normal, College, Business 
and Professional Degrees, Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 





_ - 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. "0%" ster 


College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 














Schouls, leading to degrees. Box F, F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





for short tours; a complete detailed 
description of an ideal long tour; his- 
torical notes where these are appro- 
priate; and two chapters of especial 
interest to teachers, on “Schools and 
School Life” and “Quaint Customs and 
Festivals.” Best of all, the writer is 
evidently an enthusiast on Switzerland, 
and his text is not merely a compen- 
dium of facts but is written in a read- 
able style. Included are thirty-three 
full-page illustrations that give one an 
excellent idea of the varied attractions 
of this “playground of Europe.” 


Agricultural Economics. (In “Lippincott's 
College Texts.’”?) By James E. Boyle, Ph.D., 
Extension Professor of Rural Economy, College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 448pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Although classified as a “college 
text,” and in no sense a book for use 
with elementary school pupils, this is a 
volume of interest to thoughtful citi- 
zens, in college or out, who are trying 
to solve rural problems. As the au- 
thor says: “Agricultural Economics is 
concerned with the social aspects of 
agriculture, and has for its first con- 
sideration the welfare of the Republic 
and for its second consideration the 
welfare of agriculture as one compo- 
nent part of that Republic. Farm Man- 
agement may be said to look on the 
farmer as practicing a trade; Agricul- 
tural Economics looks on the farmer as 
a citizen.” The book contains a great 
quantity of information from many 
sources, and each chapter concludes 
with Questions and References that 
will indicate possibilities of further 
study. Much of the material should be 
very helpful to members of granges 
and other organizations in preparing 
to discuss topics and write papers. In 
the twenty-six chapters are presented 
all the subjects that concern the farm- 
er in his relation to the public and the 
government. The volume is profusely 
illustrated, many of the photographs 
contrasting careless or antiquated 
methods with those in use on the most 
progressive farms. 


Growth During School Age. (Its Application 
to Education.) By Paul Godin, M.D., Professor 
of Education, Rousseau Institute, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Translated by Samuel L. Eby, 
Superintendent Niles, Ohio, City Schools. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 268pp. $2.50 net. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston, Mass. 

An important contribution to the 
study of physical growth and its signif- 
icance, Growth During School Age is 
distinctly technical in nature and must 
count upon a select rather than a wide 
audience. But it represents the fruit 
of investigations that have covered 
many years and that have been con- 
ducted with the precision of a scientist 
and the zeal of an enthusiast. Dr. 
Godin has very high standing among 
French educators, and his translator, 
Mr. Eby, is confident that the results of 
his work have value for educators 
everywhere. Teachers, especially of 
adolescents, would be better equipped 
to deal with individual pupils if they 
understood the laws of growth as dis- 
cussed in this book. We hear a great 
deal these days about mental measure- 
ments and their relation to a proper 
evaluation of a  child’s intellectual 
status. It is believed that such recog- 
nition of individuality results in great- 
er justice to all classes of pupils. But 
so far little attention has been given to 
the significance of the relative physi- 
cal measurements of the same child at 
different ages. Of this the translator 
says: “In its final analysis, successful 
direction of education depends. largely 
upon its individualization. It is along 
this line that every child—the super- 
normal, and the subnormal—will be 
enabled to realize his whole self.” It 
seems unlikely that such individual- 
ized treatment will gain favor rapidly 
—and yet who could have predicted the 
success of mental measurements? Only 
by acknowledging that differences are 
as important as similarities, and often 
have an even profounder effect, can we 
hope to overcome the natural demo- 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,” FREE. 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 801 E. $8th St., Chicago 
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U.S.Government _ 
ants Teachers 





During the next few months, the U. S. Government will AP- 
POINT SEVERAL THOUSAND RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


Strikes, poor business conditions, 


These are steady positions. 


lockouts or politics will not affect them. 
get their pay for twelve full months every year. 
such thing as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government 


Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


These Railway Mail Clerks will get $1,600 the first year, be- 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. 
each pay day.) Their pay will be increased $100 a year un- 


til they are getting $2,300 a year. 


PAID VACATION | 
Railway Mail Clerks are given a yearly vacation of 15 work- 
Also—they usually work a week 


ing days (about 18 days.) 


and have a week off duty or in the same ratio. 
off duty and vacation, their pay continues just as though they 
were working. When they grow old, they are retired with a 


pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions with your present or your prospec- 
tive condition, perhaps changing positions frequently, 
ing around from post to pillar, no chance in sight for PER- 
MANENT increase or advancement; frequently “without em- 
ployment” and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU 
HAVE YOU ANY ASSUR- 
ANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 


EARN $1,600 EVERY YEAR? 


GET $2,300 A YEAR? 


POSITION IS EASY FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
try residents and city residents stand equal chance. 

of their education and ability, teachers easily stand high and 
Experience is unnecessary, and political in- 
fluence is not used. Use your vacation to get a better position. 


get appointment. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN 


Tear it off; and mail it today 
We will immediately send you a free list of 
U. S. Government positions now open to teachers; also free 


copy of our copyrighted book, “How 
we 


Fill out the following coupon. 
—now, at once. 


to Get a Government Position” ; 
will also explain to you our propo- 
sition of FREE COACHING for 
these coming examinations— 
—DO IT NOW—This invest- 

ment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may change 
your entire future life. 





Gentlemen: 
tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, list of U.S. Government big paid positions 
now open to teachers. 
the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 
Summer examinationsin my section, sending me also 
free sample examination questions. 


Railway Mail Clerks 
There is no 


($66.67 


($95.84 each pay day.) 


During this 


| 


kick- 


Coun- 
Because 


















FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. E243 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Kindly send me, at once, and en- 


Advise me also regarding 











EUGENE FEUCHTINGER, A. M., 
Master of Voice. European Maestro. Creator 
of many of the greatest voices of the Operatic 
World. Teacher of Forena, formerly with 
Kubelik, Paul Bauer, and scores of others. 














‘Have theVoice 
You Want 


Says Eugene Feuchtinger. 


OUR voice can be rich, full and vibrant. 

Its overtones can be greatly multiplied. 

You can add many notes to its range, 
and have them clear, limpid and alluring. 
You can have a voice round, rolling and com- 
Pelling, and so strong and magnetic that it 
will be the marvel of your associates. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed 


By the Feuchtinger System, you can develop your 
voice by a. agreeable methods, and in your 
own home rofessor Feuchtinger, the eminent 
Maestro, willdirect yourefforts anda REDOUBLE- 
MENT of your voice — an improvement of A 
LEAST 100% is absolutely guaranteed. Think of 
being trained by one of the great masters of Voice 
Culture, in your home, at a mere fraction of the 
usual cost, under a positive guarantee. It is the 
opportunity of a lifetime. 


You Do Not Know 
Your Real Voice 


THE FEUCHTINGER SYSTEM OF VOICE PRO- 
DUCTION will be a source of wonder to you. It 
arouses at once complete confidence and great en- 
thusiasm. Results are assured and rapidly secured, 
Its secret is in the Control of the Vital Vocal 
Muscles, which you can understand in five minutes 
and penetice to the the point of perfection, ANY- 
WHERE—SILENTL No tiresome, noisy scale- 
running is ALLOWED; you can study secretly if 
yen wish—and in a few weeks only—the increase in 
pos er and beauty of your voice should 
be’ ST. STRIKI GLY evident, a priceless joy to your- 
self and an astonishment to your friends. 


A Beautiful Voice for You 


Until you understand the Feuchtinger System you 
cannot. know the possibilities of your vocal gifts. 
The Feuchtinger System PRODUCES, as well as 
DEVELOPS, the true voice. It corrects all strain 
and falsetto, and makes clear the wonderful fact 
that any normal ogee can 1 develop a fine _— Ld 
expertly trained. of d grad 
ates testify to this many of them now great 
vocal successes who, before coming to Pro’ 
Feuchtinger, sang very poorly or not at all. 


FRE Learn to sing. well and be a Vital 


= rsonality. Get the handsome De 

Luxe book describing the Feuchtin- 
ger method. Send coupon or a 
great book and particulars o 


stal now for this 

the special price 
concession in the price of Professor Feuchtinger’s 
teaching now being made to readers of this publi- 
cation for a limited time only. Act at once before 
this wonderful offer is withdrawa, Send the cou- 
pon or a postal TODAY' 


Special Concession Coupon 
Mail NOW! 











Perfect Voice Institute, Studio A-382 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Send at once, free and without obli- 
ation, De Luxe book describing the famous 
Feuchtinger System of Voice Culture at Home. 














3% 
i Fak 





A A OO 
"aj YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement offered in all types 

r of educational positions. 

F! Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your Promotion. 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 

Surely. this is the agency you are 

% looking for. 

A.P. GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring 
PRESIDENT youa ‘‘Free List of Vacancies’’ 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
ROOM 1450 Y.M.C.A, BLOG, * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








NAME 
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cratic tendency to regard all children 
as “free and equal,” not only politically 
but in every other sense, 


The Puritan Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Illustrated by the Author. Cloth. 183pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Mrs. Perkins’s “Twins” series of 


geographical readers are so widely 
known that a new one is always cor- 
dially welcomed. No less delightful 
than its predecessors is this story of 
Dan and Nancy Pepperell of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. In fact, 
at the present time when the Tercen- 
tenary celebration has given an im- 
petus to the study of both Pilgrims 
and Puritans, it will be particularly 
useful. There is nothing forced about 
the narrative, which, without the in- 
tention being obtrusive, impresses viv- 
idly the life of our forefathers, with 
its hard work, adventures, trials, and 
joys. Dan and Nancy are very human 
children; their parents, too, will seem 
as real to the critical adult reader as 
to the sixth grade youngster, And as 
for jolly Captain Sanders, whose voca- 
tion is “mining for sea gold,” in the 
shape of lobsters and other fish, he 
makes of us as firm friends as he did 
of the Pepperells. The author, with 
the art of the true story-teller, presents 
her “moral” in such an attractive form 
that it is hardly fair to call it by that 
name. The effect of the book, however, 
is increased admiration for the type 
of people described and respect for 
their standards, despite the severity 
that seems to us to-day so unattractive. 
When Mrs. Perkins turns illustrator, 
she gives us lively and _ veracious 
sketches of the characters that help 
much to visualize them and their 
setting. 
Handbook 
Charles M. Fassett, 


of Municipal Government. By 
Specialist in Municipal 
Government, University of Kansas, former 
Mayor of Spokane. Cloth. 192pp. $1.50 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

As its title indicates, this book pre- 
sents in compact form the essentials 
of the different forms of city govern- 
ment.and an analysis and comparison 
of methods. The following chapter 
headings will indicate more definitely 
the scope of the book: Origin of 
Cities, Forms of Government, Munici- 
pal Charters and Home Rule, Elections 
and Appointments, Duties of Officers, 
The Council and Legislation, Adminis- 
tration, Municipal Finance, and Obli- 
gations of Citizenship. Not only are 
the methods of dealing with muncipal 
problems which have proved most suc- 
cessful clearly set forth, but the rea- 
sons showing why they have proved 
best are also pointed out. The author, 
having served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Spokane and 
later as mayor in the same city, dis- 
cusses the subject from active experi- 
ence and not from a mere theoretical 
viewpoint. While intended primarily 
as a school and college textbook, this 
volume should be of interest to all cit- 
izens who seek the highest form of 
municipal government. 


Teaching to Think. By Julius Boraas, Pro- 
fessor of Education, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., Lecturer on Education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Author of ‘‘Getting Along in 
Country Schools.” Cloth. 289pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Many people will agree with the au- 
thor of this volume that in too much of 
the schoolroom instruction emphasis is 
placed upon mere repetition of fact 
rather than upon thought exercises, 
and that as a result pupils receive little 
training in effective thinking. ‘The 
purpose of his book is to discover the 
principal types of thinking which are 
required in everyday life and to indi- 
cate practical ways and means for their 
development in the ordinary school.” 
The aspects of thinking which are dis- 
cussed as being desirable for develop- 
ment in school are: the ability to ap- 
ply information and to exercise judg- 
ment in regard to affairs of practical 
life; appreciation of important 
thoughts of the group and_ nation; 
creative thinking; skill in solving prob- 
lems; and ability to exercise intelligent 
criticism, developed by giving practice 


SHORTHAND (éRSt'ScHOOL* Reading, Pa. 


Superintendents, an experienced director and teacher of 
band and orchestral instruments wants a position and has a 
school proposition of interest. E. BE. Brown, Nappanee, Ind. 











Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Denver, Colorado . Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boise, Idaho Berkeley, California 








Come WEST in 1922 


THE BEST 
FOR 
THE WEST 


Free Registration: 


We put the strong Teacher—the 
Comer—in touch with the Boards 
willing to pay. 





Northwestern Teachers Agency: 


I agree to pay you on acceptance 
of a position through your services 
5% of my salary for one year, pay- 
able upon acceptance or out of the 











first or second month’s salary. 
EROIE oss peuws ocd eccesene sens SiawiaTs sin telplaens 
R. R. Alexander, Mgr. Address .......cscccccccccccoces he essbeaw ns 
Date......secees Date Available............... 
MO asecaneccuce SEIN kb ddwsnaaee Weight... .scccscres RUIN. 64084554505 Married......... 
Ne oe ee ee Try RORRP Raeiasseewsawecse GYRO Tiosi.scesccsee ses 
OBR 0 Nawhesia saw ¥nvpssea senses see's  iaGeanareuns ean ane rE eebiarebare wate 
Ie Cusp se savas aus seeenawes= nas e = SEeAs aawanb esses Si Ea ecenee ea venues 
Yrs. CU Se ees eee eT SVMS Sie sas sion lssswenew TOMUE sso 5sh ees caw esauconwece 
EMER ORMEMENIL os bnics As ca ebb aee AbY Sek SSNS 5555s sec oae ee Sal. Ree'd...... Uieakdaaaains 
Subjects Desired. .......cccccccccocccccccccsccescvcscscsons Mien caaewissee mou siemiaclieniene 

Give us on a separate sheet four references and some photographs. 
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We Place You in the Better Positions 





Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Fesistons Socmeaiinemenss to nests Presidents 


= ae ee 
"ROCKY MTT. TEA ICHERS 


Attention: Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion in Denver office two year graduate above high 
school. Branch offices one year. No minimum re- 
quirements in states where our agencies are located. 











FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., 230 Rialto Building 


AGEN 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK MS, DeNwen, (ol en 





Wm. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
Ww. B. MOONEY, A. M., Field Representative 











| 
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TEACHERS—NOTICE 


We have more than 900 positions to fill in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, No. and So. 
Dakota, and adjoining states; with the range such as is noted below, we are sure you 
can easily find a suitable location and at a salary that is inviting. 


Kindergarten, Primary and Intermediate. ...$100 to $150 
Grades 5 to 8 inclusive.........ssseeeeseeees 100 to 160 
SALARY H. S. Teachers, all subjects........csseeeees 110 to 177 
H. S. Principal Sp ESURAKAD) S04 eS SAGES AIRES 135 to 200 
Agriculture and Athletics.............eeeees 180 to 220 
Superintendents .........e.seeeeeee $1800 per year and up 


WRITE FOR APPLICATION BLANK AT ONCE 
THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY, INC., 212 Walker Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, = BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. _Gasand Electric Bldg. The Plymouth B Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES— RECISTER NOW 











Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Free Registration 


303-304 Kittredge Building 
16th & Glenarm Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Dept. I. Mrs. Fred Dick, Mgr. 





Alaska Teachers Agency 


‘‘In the land of romance and adventure.” 
Write for registration blank today. 


Ketchikan, Alaska 





We wish to enroll every teacher who would 


Southwestern School Service Bureau accept a position in the Southwest, the |: ind 


(Formerly pias Pozas’ pean) Boreay. Bet’ d. 1903) Home Office: Abilene, Texas of opportunity and good salaries—“ an empire 
anc 
Address Abilene Offic 


? Santa Fe, New Mexico hoe og NUR Manager. in the making.”” GET OUR CIRCULARS. 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION : 


ee Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any ng West = 
ot an agenc 


the Mississippi river, write us at once. 





Nok COMMissION clianceD, Teachers Information Bureau, °:%3:* Denver, Colorado 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 224 So. Michigan Bvd., Chicago, I!! I 


INcLUDING MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. 


1 business 





ting, pr 


We do a personal, discri 








Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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—" The ‘‘Daily Dozen’’ 


wnt builds shoulders and 


back muscles. 
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Overweight? 10 min- 
utes a day of the 
**Daily Dozen’’ to 
music will rid you of 
dangerous excess flesh. 


‘Daily Dozer 


To Music! 


Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day Gives You Health, Strength 
and Vitality—Free Record Proves It 


GREAT and new idea—and more fun than a game! 
A You cannot appreciate the fascination, the glow of 

health, the amount of “pep” you acquire from ex- 
ercising to music until you have tried it! 

Ten minutes a day of genuine fun will keep you fit. 
Walter Camp has made it possible. The famous “Daily 
Dozen” Exercises of this great Yale coach—exercises 
that reach and strengthen every muscle in your body— 
have been set to music on phonograph records, with Mr. 
Camp’s special permission. 

You put a record on the machine and the lively spirited 
music carries you through ten minutes of the most exhil- 
arating fun. You are swept along with a buoyancy that 
will amaze you. And the result of this ten minutes’ fun 
a day is a glowing health, a glorious vitality, a springy 
step, a bright eye—and, in short, a whole, healthy, 
breathing and zestful man or woman tingling with the 

very glow of life. 

But the famous “Daily Dozen” do not stop their 
wonderful work there. Far from it. If you are 
overweight they will reduce your waistline. If 
you are underweight they will put firm, sound 
flesh on you. They revitalize your body. 
They revive weak, flabby muscles and re- 
build them into live, vital tissue. Thou- 
sands of men and women and boys and 
irls are regaining health, strength and 
vitality through use of the “Daily 

Dozen” Exercises. 


The “Daily Dozen” 
Build Muscle 


Increase your wind, develop 
your chest, strengthen your pow- 
ers of endurance and your energy 
to work. Put on muscular shoul- 
ders, acquire strong stomach 
muscles, get a wonderful and su- 
perb physique and enjoy yourself 
every minute you are doing it. 


The “Daily Dozen” are set to music on 
large double-disc records, playable on any 
disc machine. In addition there are charts 
with 60 actual photographs illustrating 
every movement with clear and simple di- 
rections. On the record itself a clear voice 
gives you the commands, telling you exactly 
what to do. All you do is put a record on 
the machine. Inside of ten minutes you will 
feel a glow that is priceless in its benefits to 
your health. You can say good-bye to con- 
stipation, headaches, backaches, insomnia, 
run-down condition, nervousness, emacia- 
tion, want of appetite and that tired, ex- 
hausted feeling. 


RECORD FREE 


So that you may see for yourself the won- 
derful benefits to your health that the fa- 
mous “Daily Dozen” will give you, we will 
send you, absolutely free, a sample record 
containing two of the “Daily Dozen” Exer- 
cises and a chart illustrating the movements. 
Put it on your phonograph and follow the 
simple directions of the clear voice on the 
record. That great sensation of glowing 
health you feel when you have gone through 
these new, exhilarating and interesting ex- 
ercises will amaze you. 


Why be run-down, emaciated, 
half-alive? The ‘‘Daily Doz- 
en’’ quickly builds you up. 


Mt 
ad 


A slender and graceful 
form can only come 
from ahealthyphysical 
condition. ‘‘The Daily 
Dozen’’ develops beau- 
ty as well as strength. 


There is no obligation. The record is yours to keep. Just enclose a 
quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with the coupon, to cover charge of 
postage, wrapping, etc., to Health Builders, Dept. 106, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Sample 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 106, 
Record OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 


and Chart Please send me your free sample Health Builder Record, 
giving two of Walter Camp's famous “Daily Dozen" Ex- 








to keep. 


ercises, also a free chart containing actual photographs 
and simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose 
a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) to cover cost of pack- 
ing, postage, etc. This does not obligate me in any way 
whatever and the sample record and the chart are mine 


(Please ‘write plainly) 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a tesc for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination, 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union, 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%2°% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special] 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124%2% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 5 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete bock, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—-Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 74%x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 30e. Send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





"WANTED! 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


Customs, Internal Revenue, Immi- 
gration, Departmental, etc. 


Let me train you to pass the U. S. 
Civil Service Examination with 
HIGH RATING so you can get a 
position QUICKEST—at $1600 to 
$2300 guaranteed. I have trained 
THOUSANDS, and I guarantee 
you a position, or money back. 


GET MY FREE BOOK 


I was Civil Service Secretary Examiner for 
8 years and KNOW how to qualify you in 
your spare time. My free book explains 
everything. Be sure to mail coupon or send 
postal for it NOW. Get into the Railway 
Mail, Post Office, Rural Carriér, Depart- 
mental, Internal Revenue, Immigration, Cus- 
tom House or Postmaster Services right away 

" and stop worrying about money or jobs! 





No “‘pull’’ neces- 
“eo sary. Mail cou- 
% pon for Catalog. 





Patterson Civili Service School, — 
. 156, Rochest N. a 
pn ne @® Patterson Civil 
Sirs: Send me without charge your % : 
P Ay : %, Service School, 
Catalog, describing this and other % Dept. 156 
5 ’ 











U. S. Government positions % Rochester, 
% NY. 

NAME oocccccrsccscccsecece see 90 beceeceees 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


in judging of relative values. Other 
chapters deal with a discussion of the 
size of the vocabulary and the speed of 
mental operations as a measure of 
thinking ability, and the means by 
which a teacher may become more effi- 
cient in thinking about the problems 
of her profession. The book is one 
which any teacher can well afford to 
include on her list of professional 
reading. 


_ Wild Heart. By Emma-Lindsay Squier. 
With an Introduction by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Illustrations and Decorations by Paul Bransom. 
Cloth. 220pp. $2.00. Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, New York, 


To many persons, the fact that a na- 
ture book was sponsored by Gene 
Stratton-Porter would be sufficient rec- 
ommendation of it, Certainly this 
volume is issued under favorable aus- 
pices, with the introduction by Mrs. 
Porter and a dedication to Basil King, 
another distinguished writer, who, it 
seems, encouraged the young author to 
put her stories before the public. 
They were published first serially in a 
magazine, and were made use of by 
many teachers. The present edition, 
with its unique illustrations and large 
type, brings the stories together in con- 
venient and attractive form. Here are 
tales about real wild animals, whose ac- 
tions are vouched for. It is the au- 
thor’s belief, and that of Mrs. Porter 
and other naturalists, that if a person 
is wholly and genuinely unafraid of 
the creatures of the wild, they will not 
harm him, and will, in some mysterious 
way, recognize a friend in human guise. 
The amazing experiences of “Brother 
and I” in the neighborhood of their 
little cabin home on Puget Sound seem 
to bear out this contention. The chil- 
dren were fortunate in having under- 
standing parents who were never dis- 
mayed or querulous because of the odd 
friends their youngsters made. Then 
too, “Brother and I” had a confidant in 
an old nature-wise Siwash Indian chief. 
It is a curious and entertaining com- 
pany to which we are _ introduced: 
Skygak the Seagull; U-Chu-Ka 
(“Jumper”) the Rabbit; Leonard the 
Fawn; Reginald the Fox, Henry the 
Heron; O’Henry the Quail Baby, and a 
variety of other creatures of the wood, 
sea, and air, The stories are told sim- 
ply yet with a rare appreciation of the 
mysterious and sentient aspects of na- 
ture. Mrs. Porter speaks of the “won- 
derful beauty and facility in the choice 
of words, in the sincerity of expression 
and the sympathetic insight” of the 
author. Bryant, though referring to 
so-called inanimate nature, has yet per- 
fectly expressed the experience of such 
a person as Emma-Lindsay Squier 
when he says: 

“To him who in the love of Nature 
holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language. . 

Opal Whitley, who as a child wrote, the 
“journal of an understanding heart,” 

and this other child, now grown, who 

recalls so vividly her experiences in 

The Wild Heart, have not a little in 

common, 


Other Books Received 


Health in Home and Town. By Bertha M. 


” 


Brown, Revised and enlarged edition. Illus- 
conten. Cloth. 332pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 
3oston, 


The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. 
By Charles M. Bakewell. Illustrated. Cloth. 
253pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. By 
Sarah K. Bolton. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 375pp. $2.00 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 

The Rural Community. By Llewellyn Mac- 
Garr, M.A., Lincoln College, Lincoln, ' Illinois. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 239pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Elementary Industrial Arts. By Leon Loyal 
Winslow, Specialist in Drawing and Industrial 
Training, The New York State Department of 
Education, Illustrated. Cloth. 335pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Economics and the Community. By John A. 
Lapp, LL.D., Author of “Our America,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 366pp. $1.75. The Century 
Company, New York. 

Fifty Rote Songs for Little Singers. By Jean 
M. Loughridge. Paper. 48pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. . 

The Last Tea of Tsuki. Text by J. G. Walle- 
ser. Music by Elias Blum. Op. 15. Paper. 
20pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. ; 

Observation and Culture Tests in Art, Junior 
Intermediate; Senior Elementary. Each set in 
envelope, 75c net. Evans Bros., Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


June 1922 
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Albert Teachers’ Agency 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 





Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 


In 1921 the average salaries secured for Grade 
Teachers on an unusually large number of place- 
ments by the Albert Teachers’ Agency was $1430.50. 
For 40 per cent of these we secured $1600 or more, 
and for 12 per cent from $1900 to $2040. 


We are having equally good results this year. We 
can place every Grade teacher who is a Normal or 
College graduate, with or without experience. 


We can place them in high class Private Schools; in 
Public Schools in cities large and small,—in the 
Middle-West, in the Far West, in the East and in the 
South; in choice residential suburbs; in progres- 
sive new towns with good school buildings and 
equipment, and money with which to pay good 
salaries. 


We have the patronage. It is up to you to get well 
located. Write fully about your training, wishes, 
etc. 





25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 
Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 






































fil d ll 
‘HUNDREDS OF GOOD VACANCIES coming in daily from all sections 
of the country. College, high school, elementary, and special branches. College and 


| normal graduates especially in demand at good salaries. If you are interested in a 
| position for September, write at once for an enrollment blank. Enrollment Free. 

| 
| 


CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY , TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS = GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES™ * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Offices 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S , AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
SYRACUSE, N.Y Bans cern th wh the BUST an GR 
L.C. MacMillan, Prop. a nt LF ORDERDONE: Hamers. 


HASCO TE ACHERS AGENCY E2mtets of teachers needed to fill positions which 
pay high salaries. Write for application to F athy 
t ATIO 
504 COMMONWEALTH BLDG., TRENTON, N. J. STD Satyick to place you acorn — 
J. E. HASKELL, MANAGER _ training and experience. 



































1, England. 





43rd year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


PENN EOUGATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRAT 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gaitzstown,'N: ¥. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 








Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, jie esiste” cst 


Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. ao eiiniiy Ae pein 


No fee unless appointed. Personal service. Act quickly. Send us your wants and qualifications, we will do the rest. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "33.22 5 Uma Mi 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.,. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both pices. 











Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 10. 
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Are Being Made 


in This Picture 
Can You Find Them All ? 


are mistakes in dress. Some are glaring blun- 

ders in good form. All are errors that you 
should be able to find at onee—errors that are usu- 
ally made by those who do not know the rules of 
good society. 


See how many you can find. See whether or not 
any of them are errors you have ever made. It is 
embarrassing to make blunders in a public place— 
humiliating to commit breaches that give others 
the wrong impression. To know exactly what to 
do, say, write and wear on all occasions, under all 
circumstances, is to be well-poised and at ease in 
the company of the most brilliant and highly culti- 
vated people. 


ey are bad blunders in table manners. Some 


At the Dinner Table 


Perhaps you are finding it difficult to find the ten 
mistakes illustrated in the picture above. Suppose 
you glance through these questions—they may help 
you. 

What is the proper way to hold the knife and 
fork? Should the knife be placed on the table, after 
using, or on the plate? If a fork or knife is 
dropped, should a man pick it up or allow the waiter 
to attend to it? What is the correct and cultured 
way to eat corn on the cob? How should a napkin 
be used, a finger bowl? 


In entering a dining-room together, who precedes 
—the man or the woman? Who precedes when they 
leave the dining-room? How can a person learn to 
be calm and at ease in a public dining-room? Do 
you know how to create conversation? 


Can Tou Answer These Questions ? 


It is not only in the dining-room that one must 
observe the rules of good form if one wishes to be 
happy and at ease. There is the ballroom, where 
problems of etiquette are constantly arising; the 
hotel, where one can suffer keen embarrassment if 
one does not know how to register, how much to tip 
the porter, how to conduct oneself in the dining- 
room. There are weddings, social entertainments, 
parties, teas—every day in our contact with men 
and women we need social knowledge to give us 
grace and charm. 


Do you know what to wear to an afternoon dance? 
Do you know what a man should wear to an evening 
dance? How should a gentleman ask a woman to 
dance? What are the correct dancing positions? 


When should wedding invitations be issued and 
how should they be acknowledged? What should 
the bride’s trousseau consist of? Does the maid-of- 
honor carry a bouquet of flowers? How should the 
home be decorated for the wedding? What is the 
correct order of precedence for the wedding march? 


Then, of course, there are the little personal prob- 
lems that are constantly arising—problems that can 
be solved only through application of the rules of 
etiquette. These rules do not represent a fad ora 
fashion, to pass and be forgotten. They are customs 
that have come down through centuries of develop- 
ing culture and that are observed today in the best 
families of America and Europe. For instance, do 
you know whether or not a widow wears her first 
wedding and engagement rings when marrying for 
the second time? Do you know whether the bride 
= her own initials or not when embroidering her 
inens? 


To those who know without hesitation or doubt 
all the important little rules of good conduct, ming- 
ling with men and women brings happiness, success. 
To those who are constantly in fear of doing or say- 
ing the wrong thing, who are constantly embar- 
rassed and ill-at-ease, who commit breaches in eti- 
quette, mingling with men and women often brings 
unhappiness, humiliation. 


What Etiquette Means 


You probably know, in your own acquaintance, a man or 
‘woman who always seems to do and say the thing that is abso- 
lutely correct. That person knows the rules of etiquette. He 
has a certain calm, well-poised dignity that makes people ad- 
mire and respect him. He is always welcomed wherever he 
chances to go, and his friends never think of having an enter- 
tainment of any kind without inviting him—or her. 


That is what etiquette does—it gives you poise, charm, grace. 
It gives to you that ease and fine repose of manner that char- 
acterize the well-bred person. The French like to call it 
savoir faire. With it one may possess personality, dignity, cul- 
tivation. It often means the difference between social success 
and social failure. 


Etiquette should serve as a shield that protects you from em- 
barrassment and humiliation. It should enable you to do and 
say at all times what is correct and in good form. It enables 
you correctly to issue invitations and acknowledge them, to give 





an entertainment and attend one, to make introductions and to 
acknowledge them, and helps you to create conversation and 
keep it flowing smoothly. 


The Book of Etiquette 
Two Large Volumes Sent to You FREE for Five Days 


Into two handsome library volumes have been gathered in in- 


teresting, authentic form the rules of etiquette that represent 
centuries of polite association between men and women. Here 
you will find everything you want to know—from the correct 
amount to tip the porter in a foreign country to the correct 
thing to say when you overturn a cup of coffee on your hostess’ 


table linen. Here at last is a book on etiquette in two volumes 
that will solve for you problems of etiquette that may arise in 
your contact with the social and the business worlds. 

The Book of Etiquette it is called. It is encyclopedic in its 
scope, but written in as interesting a form as a story. It covers 
all phases of etiquette—weddings, dinners, funerals, entertain- 
ments, dress, correspondence, visiting, introductions, dances— 
even travel etiquette. There is one complete chapter de- 
voted to the business woman, and another devoted to etiquette 
in foreign countries. And if you like chess, bridge, billiards, 
golf, tennis, you will find extreme enjoyment in reading all 
about their history in the chapter called ‘““Games and Sports.” 


The Book of Etiquette, complete in two library volumes, will 
be sent free for 5 days to anyone requesting it. All that is 
necessary is that you clip the coupon below and mail it at once. 
This special free-examination offer enables you to see the Book 


of Etiquette, read the table of contents, glance at the illustra- 
tions entirely without cost or obligation. You have the privilege 
of returning the books ‘within the 5 day period and the examina- 
tion will not have cost you one cent. Or if you are delighted, 
as we know you will be, you may keep them and send us only 
$3.50 in full payment. 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


We know you will not overlook this splendid opportunity to 
read and examine the Book of Etiquette in your own home. 
Remember it need cost you nothing if you are not entirely satis- 
fied with the set. You are not obligated in any way to keep the 
books. Den’t miss this opportunity of having them free for 5 
days. 

Here's the coupon—clip and mail it at once. Find out why 
the bride wears a veil, why a tea-cup is given to the engaged 
girl, why black is the color of mourning. The Book of Etiquette 
tells you all about it. Mail the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 296, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 296, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

I would like to examine the Book of Etiquette free. You may 
send me the complete two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette 
entirely without cost or obligation. Within 5 days I will either 
return the books or keep them and send only $3.50 in full pay- 
ment. This does not obligate me in any way. 


NAME ccccccccccrccccsccccccscoccecsosvcceecee 
(Please Write Plainly) 


beautiful full-leather binding at five dollars with 5-days’ 


Check ithis square if you want these books with the 
[] examination privilege. 
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See How It Works 


HERE is a blessing to every teacher. No 
““ more sticky fingers and untidy muss 
when pasting. Simply turn this new Tip- 
Tap-Top bottle upside down and tap it 
where Mucilglue is wanted. Deposits one 
drop with every tap. Spreader on bottle. 
Mucilglue is kept airtight, always in perfect 
condition, no evaporation or drying, good 
to the last drop, wonderfully economical. 
Filled with finest Mucilglue. 

Mail this coupon with 10 cents in stamps 
for full-size bottle, post paid. 

JEM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
612 S. Canal Street Chicago 


Mail This Coupon 


JEM Products Corporation, 
612 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

T enclose 10 cents in stamps. Send me full-size 
Tip-Tap-Top bottle of JEM Mucilglue, postpaid. 





Water Colors 


Our family of “Gold Medal 
Crayons” has long been 
complete. Now we have 
added to this line of cray- 
ons the new “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors. 


The box has been so de- 
signed that it overcomes 
the mechanical difficulties 
apparent in some boxes. 
The colors themselves are 
permanent, smooth work- 
ing, and especially pre- 
pared to yield color freely 
to the brush. The pig- 
ments used are of stand- 
ard shades and will never 
vary. 


In every way “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors are equal in 
quality to our other Gold 
Medal products. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street 
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Department of Agriculture Pre- 
pares School Study Courses 


The problem of assisting the rural 
school to: serve in the best possible way 
the interests of to-day’s boys and girls 
who may be to-morrow’s farmers, is of 
particular concern to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. For many 
of these children the rural schools offer 
the only training or education they will 
ever get, and the courses of instrut- 
tion should therefore be shaped with 
special care. The outlook for the rural 
boy or girl is, as a rule, toward life on 
the family farm or on some other 
farm, and the rural school should be 
able to furnish agricultural training 
which will give a higher appreciation 
of farming as a vocation. 

To assist the teachers of rural 
schools in several of the States, the 
Division of Agricultural Instruction of 
the States Relations Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
cooperation with the State departments 
of education and the State colleges of 
agriculture, has prepared outline 
courses in agriculture. These courses 
are planned so that the students may 
apply what they learn to the best sys- 
tems of farming in their district. The 
lessons are also arranged in order of 
seasonal sequence, so that pupils may 
apply what they learn in school to 
work actually under way on their own 
or on near-by farms. Courses for Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Maryland, and Virginia 
have been completed and have been in 
use during several years past. More 


recently courses have been prepared | 


for the States of Arkansas and North 
Carolina, while at the present time 
specialists are working on a course for 
Oklahoma. The problems differ with 
the State and must be met by different 
courses of study, which are worked out 
after careful surveys of conditions, 
crops, and other factors in each State 
are made. These courses of study 
form a manual for teachers of ele- 
mentary agriculture in the common 
schools. Members of the State depart- 
ment of education are authority for the 
pedagogical arrangement and the ap- 
plication of the lessons to school con- 
ditions in the State for which the work 
is planned. Each manual, on its com- 
pletion, is published by the State using 
it and becomes that State’s exclusive 
property, 

Each State manual contemplates a 
two-year course. In smaller rural 
schools the two grades pursuing this 
work may be combined and the entire 
course given in alternate years, thus 
reducing the number of recitations. In 
consolidated and larger graded schools 
where it is possible to have two classes 
of suitable size, the work should be 
taken as outlined in the manual. Eight 
40-minute lessons are planned, in sea- 
sonal sequence, for each month from 
September to May. Cooperation with 
the home is constantly encouraged and 
it is suggested that the pupil plant one 
crop of his own and care for one type 
of animal each year using one as a 
major and the other as a minor project. 
Pupils are encouraged to survey adja- 
cent farming activities, to compare 
farming methods, and to use the best 
methods in their individual projects. 
Wherever possible the lesson topic is 
correlated with language, drawing, his- 
tory, geography, and other school 
subjects. 


People are far more important than 
machines. So when we take our pupils 
on a visit to plants, stores, or offices 
we should study the people rather than 
the machines, equipment, and devices. 
We should try to discover the elements 
which enter into efficiency and expert- 
ness, the elements which lead to pre- 
ferment and promotion. The general 
demeanor, the address, the tone of 
voice, in short, the spiritual qualities 
of people far transcend the rattle and 
clank of machinery.—Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 





A beautiful form is better than a 
beautiful face; a beautiful behavior is 
better than a beautiful form: it gives 
higher pleasure than statues or pic- 
tures; it is the finest of the fine arts. 





—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Three Classes of Teachers Who Should _ 
Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager E. A. Freeman, for information 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Unusually Reliable 











BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY wnanonacAcency 


FORTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE : CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Personal Work to Place the Right Operated on the Principle of a 
Teacher in the Right Place. Square Deal to All Concerned. 
Vv. L. WEBB, MANAGER, .*. BOYLE BUILDING, .*. LITTLE ROCK. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “**snatWons?"’” 


AT HOME and familiar with ‘conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, Chamber of Commerce Building, Albuquerque, New Mexico 




















Wyoming Needs Teachers. The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 


ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salarie 
in rural schools $75—$125. Minimum requirement, high school graduation and six weeks training in an accredite "d 
Normal. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


5 Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
4 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust among. school 

rei our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE 


HUNTWORTH, Mer., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 











DENVER - 


risk Teacners’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


500 NORMAL GRADUATES fonds tint ty iy see 
tions in Ohio village and city schools. 
REGISTRATION FREE! THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
’ 740 Old Nat. Bldg. We notif ‘ou bun. 
WESTMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY aera ee ASE eo testcr i ich: 
FREE REGISTRATION Ow personally and on or, the confidence cf veri many superintendent mits 
HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN [issrisciinsskssscraitn with 


ncies fo 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. 410 Broadway, CINCINNATI, 0. — MENTOR, KENTUCKY 














TEACHERS WANTED Allkinds. Contracts waiti itt + 

National Teachers Agency, Inc.,D. 1. cook, mgr. | Many good teaching positions still open 
Home office Philadelphia. Branches : Pittsburgh, Syracuse, | in Penna., N. J-, Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 





POSITIONS for grade, high, college, and university WE WAN LATIN, ENGLISH, SCIENCE, MATHE- 
" teachers, supervisors, executives, secre- MATIC and Special Teachers for vacancies 

taries, coaches, Commission only 10% first month’ ssalary. Free Enrollment. Address TEACHER-SCHOOLBOAR D 

International Intelligence Service, Ideal Bldg., Denver,Colo. | EXCHANGE, Kansas City, Mo., or Maywood (Chicago) III. 








WANTED TEACHERS OF ALL KINDS, For Western Schools. | TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
Address LOUIS A. THOMAS, Gunnison, Colorado. Box 326, | tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indiana. 


TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past twenty-eight years. It worksearnestly, persistently and successfully for its members. 
For full information address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILE, TENN. 
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SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND 


THAT our business is not to boast but to boost. 


THAT it’s easier to reach the goal behind the loco- 
motive of a reliable bureau than to walk alone. 


THAT even your spare time is worth far more 
than you ever dreamed. WHY? 


Write NOW to our Grade and High School expert 
for public or private schools—Department A. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
437 Fifth Avenue, (cor. 39th Street) - New York City 


36th Year Denver Spokane 











Chicago 














June 1922 
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Learn to Dance! 


There is no’excuse for you—if you 
can’tdance! Professor Toppan, famed 
New York Dancing Master, has orig- 
inated a marvelous series of twelve 
simple dancing lessons, which enables 
you to teach yourself in no time. 


Each week we send you a lesson. 
Set it to the phonograph or piano mu- 
sic we suggest. By the eighth lesson 
we guarantee you to be a finished 
dancer, 


Just imagine the enormous cost of 
these twelve lessons if Professor 
Toppan taught you at his studio in 
Person ! 

This amazing series is yours at the 
ridiculously low cost of $3.00. We feel 
nthat if we can get the first lesson of the 
f series and the booklet outlining the other 
lessons into your hands, you will be eager 
to take the other eleven lessons. 


These lessons will help good dancers, 00. 


Write now— enclosing 25 cents for first 
lesson and interesting booklet outlining 
other eleven lessons to— 


BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO, 
Marbridge Bldg., Broadway at 34th St., New York 


. C, Room 829 
EES 

















. Po en RING No. 98 
NY wi ir 
\ cee and Tee a dee. or Sterling emenenil $3.00 No.2021. Showing your own 
more col of Hard Ename? 0 0 kt Gold...... 5.50 letters and year in one or 
kt Gold...... 690 more colors of Hari Enamel. 
Per Dea." pretreat 
Silver plate 2Se each © $2.00 fetters and year 
Gold Filled 30c each 
Ster. Silver 40c each i 
Rolled Gold 60c each 5.00 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 16.00 


Orders Filled Catalogue Free 


Per Dos 

Silver plate 30c $2.50) 
Gold Filled 40c 4.00 
Sterling Silver SOc $.00 
WEARER —Roll Gord 65c 6.00 
Solid Gold $1.75 18.00} 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed 














No. N907 No. N894 No. N82S 
10k. Gold $1.10)10k. Gold $2 ‘sftok: Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c|14k. Gold $3.30 14k. Gold $7.95 


TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS: 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote lowest prices 
on highest quality goods pend postal to- 
day for sinest catalo ublished show- No ..N936 
lass Rings,Med- 10k. Gold #2 
ae ogra ae! ster, Silver $1. rn. 
ing pr prepay transp charges 
s lelivery guaranteed. Bond for sampiea of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards 


CHAS.S. STIFF 





MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK: 








ADD DIGNITY, COLOR AND SPIRIT 
TO YOUR SCHOOL WORK. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN MAKING 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FELT GOODS. 
PENNANTS, EMBLEMS, PILLOWS, 
MONOGRAMS, HATS, BANNERS, 

AND SPECIAL WORK. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

STANDARD PENNANT CO. 
BIG RUN, - - PENNA. 
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Training School For Nurses" 
Michael Reese Hospital _ 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: | 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. | 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 

Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R. 7° 

_ Dept. 31, Mich et Reese H gO, Ul. 


MAKE MONEY "N URSING! 


Trained nurses are always in demand. You can become 
onein your spare time. Earn $30 to $40 per week. We 
help you find employment at good pay. Graduates of our 
course get diploma approved by doctors. Hospital experi- 
ence provided if desired. Easy terms. Write at once for 
catalog, State age. American Training School for 
Nurses, 1547 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
CHOOL FOR 


Three =. course. Registered by the — a. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work penance Fane gh ny teak Mainte- 
nance provided as wellas ana’ nce each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAGO 


Accredited. 3 year course. 























Requirements: good health, age 19-35, 
good character, high school diploma or its eooygg ree Text books, 
uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home for 
nurses. ‘Address Supt., Box 8, 2814 Ellis awe. - Eitoaae, im. 


JENKINS QUALITY EMBLEMS 

N201—A NEW CREATION — Gold-filled 

class pin with Solid 24-Karat GOLD 

LETTERS, $1.10 each; $12 per dozen. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 

M. P. JENKINS, 341 N. Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 


wwe RINGS OF EVERY 
4a 22 CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
brs FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
A Rolled Gold Plate, 40 onate each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM ainy 


60., 8 SS Golan Bi, yra, Pa, 















: ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO.. 206 Greconich _ How York 3 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Scout Work in Schools 


The possibilities of a closer co-opera- 
tion between the scout movement and 
the schools is now being considered by 
the Department of Education of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and it is expected that a na- 
tional policy to govern the relations be- 
tween scouting and the schools will be 
mapped out. Many schools now give 
credit for scout work done outside the 
schools, and many more are in sympa- 
thy with the extra-school activity, ac- 
cording to a report by Lorne W. Bar- 
clay, director of the Department of 
Education. 

Scout leaders take the utmost pains 
to see that scout activities do not inter- 
fere with school duties, and troop meet- 
ings are held on Friday evenings for 
that reason. The best results, Mr. Bar- 
clay’s reports show, have been obtained, 
not by formalizing scouting, but by 
supplementing and vitalizing the book 
work by the many practical activities 
of the scout program. Through scout- 
ing many a boy’s healthy curiosity has 
been whetted, so that he comes for per- 
haps the first time in his life to see 
“sense” in books. 

The making of good citizens is one of 
the chief aims of the scout movement. 
Everything in the program contributes 
directly and indirectly to this end, and 
every boy who associates himself with 
the movement is impressed with a sense 
of personal responsibility. If he sees a 
heap of rubbish that might cause a fire 
or collect disease germs he is taught to 
report these traps to the authorities. 
Scouts are organized for service, and 
the report shows they have partici- 
pated in hundreds of city clean-ups 
and city-beautiful and “walk-rite” cam- 
paigns. They fight flies, mosquitoes 
and fever-carrying rats, and they as- 
sist Forest Wardens and Park Com- 
missioners in protecting trees and 
planting new ones, 

In order that boys who live in re- 
mote country districts may enjoy the 
benefits of scout training, even though 
it is not possible for them to join a reg- 
ular troop, the Pioneer Division of the 
Boy Scouts of America has been estab- 
lished. Pioneer scouts follow the same 
program as other scouts do, taking 
their tests from a specially appointed 
local examiner, usually a teacher, pas- 
tor or employer. Much interest has 
been manifested in this branch of 
scouting and State agricultural depart- 
ments and colleges have co-operated in 
the work. 


A Vacation That Pays 


The School of Elementary and Home 
Education, formerly known as the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten Institute, is located 
near the edge of Lake Michigan and 
Lincoln Park in a quiet, homelike dis- 
trict of the city. Many courses are of- 
fered in the Summer School of this in- 
stitution that will be of distinct advan- 
tage to primary grade teachers, to kin- 
dergartners, and to those wishing to 
pursue a thorough course leading to a 
diploma. Single courses can be chosen 
if desired. Chicago offers many at- 
tractions, because of its great musical 
opportunities, its art galleries, boat 
and motor trips and other recreational 
facilities. Address Registrar, The 
School of Elementary and Home Edu- 
cation, 701 Rush St., Chicago. 








The National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorders 
will hold its annual meeting as an 
allied association with the National 
Education Association, in Boston dur- 
ing the week of July 2-8. Each after- 
noon will be taken up with formal pa- 
pers by officers and Massachusetts 
speech teachers. There will be a dem- 
onstration with maps and charts 
showing the progress of the American 
Movement for Speech Correction. 





The man who believes is the man who 
achieves.—Proverb. 


MEDALS RNS 
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The €S( Special for Primary Educators 
Keep the Little Folks Busy 


12—1922 calendar pads size 1x 1'{in. given with each $1.00 purchase as long 


as they last. 





the elephant, Jocko, 
friends. 











Price, 


PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER 
Packed 100 Sheets Postpaid 
No. 310, Drawing White, 9x 12, per 100 moss 


No. ‘sii, Seerper ‘Gray, 9 x 12, per 100° 

‘jcc hh eens t 5 sss" as “sens 

No. gai, pon Wik 31g x11, per 100 

PEE .30 

No. 154. Practice, * ruled one way, 
10M sheets ..cccccccccsccccccccecs 

No. 126, Practice, regular ruled with marginal 
line, 8x 10%, per 100 sheets........ 

- Bs 25 > practice, regular ruled one way, 8 x 10 %e 
OO no cacao eccetes coccess 

CONSTRUE SCTION PAPER, All Standard Cclors, or 

assorted colors, packed 50 sheets to pkg. :40 


TEACHERS’ DESKS 


Here is a_ neat 
and practical de- 


per set, 





sheets 
35 


sheets 


sign. There is a 
large amount of | 
drawer space, a 
wide center draw- 


er, and six others. 
The writing bed is 
a five-ply quartered 
oak, showing a 
broad sweep of flaky 
grain. The rest of 
e-ply panels and selected 





the ont, built of three 


Twelve pictures in all, 
able for coloring as well as for sewing. 
WO 6st 64bb KCC eee ices 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 





white oa 

Length Width Height Weight Price 

56 in, 25 in. 30 in. 150 Ibs. $24.75 | 
Kr. 0. B. Painesville | 


A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL 


We will sell postpaid to any teach 








er in the United States 100 sheets of 
€S(o paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 
Dekuxe MM] of ONE DOLLAR. ] 
Stationery # This is a high grade of social sta- | 
tionery known as vellum finish--—a 
w high grade paper at 2d5c the quire. 
i) Less than half price. To make it 
fm easy enclose a dollar bill in an en 
———___  velope and we will take the risk. 
——*" Furnished only in white. 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 


Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 
paid. 
No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per $1.26 
5 


No. 1748S Sharp een ‘in at pikes, ae dozen 
1.90 


Blackboard Stencils 


EIGHT INCH BORDERS 





541. Overall Boys. 600, Sept., School Again. 

542. Sunbonnet Babies, 601, Oct., Jack o' Lantern, 

546, Chicks and Worm, 602. Nov., Little Puritans. 

549. Wild Rose Border. 603. Dec., Night Before Christmas. 
550. Apple Blossom. 604. Jan., The Snow Man 

551, Pond Lily Border. 605, Feb., Dutch Children Skating. 
552. Poppy border, 606, March, The First Flowers. 
553. Grape Vine Border. 607, April, Under the Umbrella. 
554. Daffodil Border. 608. May, In the Garden. 


564. Oak and Acorn. 
PRICE EACH 6c. 


609. June, The 


Rose 


ANY 12 STENCILS AS LISTED ABOVE FOR 60c. 


printed on 


CASE FOR $12.00 
It is a necessity 
we have additional st 


room and in order to ob- 


tain this we are going 
sell our entire stock 
bookcases at the 
able price of $12.00 


oO. B. Painesville. The 
cases are oak throughout, 
they all contain four 
shelves and are finished in 
a handsome antique oak. 
Your order will be re- 
| ceived subject to stock 
being unsold, Size of 
case, 49 x 36x 12. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS i 


and better than any other book 


in its class, 


It contains 170 
world’s best songs. 
Price each... ° 
Per dozen .cccecees 
Per 100 .ccccccece 


COLORED CRAYONS IN 
SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of assorted 


colors, packed in sawd 
strong box. 


experienced trouble in 


that 


remark- 


Postpaid. 


Teachers who have 


Send your order early if you want these pads. 


Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures of Jumbo, 
the monkey and many other well-known circus 
inches, suit- 


cards 5x64 


re 


to 
of 





s bigyer 


of the 


ust in a 


securing 





bright colors for blackboard | 
work should try this chalk, 
Prepaid. 

No. 704, per box...sececee 30 
No, 704, per doz. boxes.. 3.26 
CRAYOLAS 

No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
Per BOX ccccsccccceses 10 
Per domen ..cccccccese .95 
No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
Per DOS wccccccccccese -10 
Per Gomen cccccccceces .95 
PAPER STARS 
Adhesive paper st 


in gold, 


illustrat 
Nos 


silver, red, gr 
Furnished in five sizes, 


ed. 


2-4-5-6 per 











caccceec 6 








ars furnished 


een and blue, 
No. 2 size 


box, prepaid 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 


Made of wood of 


six colors. Hundreds 
signs can be made. Th 
educational standpoint. 


No. 4852 Containing 1 
3 Containing 






Order by number 


CHILD LIFE CALENDARS 


Queen. 


27. President 
6. Longfellow. 





Rooseveit. 


10. Columbus, 
. Columbus as 
LETTERED. ‘DESIGNS 


assorted forms and colored in 


of elaborate and beautiful de 
ey are of real value from an 
00 blocks....50a. § .80 
360 blocks...10 oa, .60 
PORTRAITS 


Harding. 


TH. Program 
Roll of Honor. 
Perfect Attendance. 
Welcome. 
PREPAID. 


Miscellaneous Items for Your Convenience—Postpaid 


DUO COMO, GEOR. cc cccccecccssces . | 
Blackboard Liner, each..........0.e00. ° ‘a8 
Call Bell, No. 98°C, each.......+--..... 40 | 
Steel Pens, POF GOS... .weseseccccees -75 
Gem Paper Cline. er 300, . ..<.<ccceneee -10 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, each... .25 
Drueh Tabs Paste, C600... ccc cccccseces .20 
Rubber Bands——Box Assorted No. 400, each .30 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen..........000% 50 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool. each....... "15 | 
Thermometer, No. 5140, each........0.. -60 


Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, eac 


No. 2 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six "sandaid col 
et gk | eee ee 40 


Peg Board, 6x6, No. 66......... ..$ .26 
Pegs 1000 small round colored, No. 660.. .36 
100 yds. silkateen to spool for sewing card 
OEE Jnetiduteadeeoneesoeeeenns ° 10 
Per dozen assorted colors errr rrT Tore .00 
No. 127 oil cloth weaving mats 12 to pkg... 60 
eee Bileny Paste, pitt. .cecccsescecece .40 
Per quart .75 
Gummed Patches for re-infore! ng loose leaf sheets, 
per DOX 100... ccc eesescerevececs 
Dennison Crepe I’ tper ‘in folds 10 feet long and “20 
inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold. .25 
No. 44 


19x24 inches, eac 


Jointed Animals 


Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, 
When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real 


educational value. 

The animals in the set are: 
os, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. 
cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, 
each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 


Preenen? Gr ORE CLO ORs) PORIUMIGs boc ccccccucdccacdaccssdacescccbeeve 


The Monkey, Lion, 


making movable 


Giraffe, Camel, 


Rhinoce- 
Printed on a good quality of 
size 7x9, fasteners furnished with 


Desk Pad with two sheets blotting paper 
75 


hicccece 000 0.0.0 © e.¢ 


@ = mat 


i Neen 


toys. i Vv wal 





NTED 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely F REE 


them—they sell 
amount $3.00. 


Send no money. 
cils and sharpener. 
the children. 





at five cents 


Simply drop us a card, 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
They will be delighted with the plan to earn a sharpen- 


er and you will be as delighted as they in having it. SEND TO-DAY. 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers 
drudgery of sharpening pencils. 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils 
sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
themselves 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 
~a good commercial pencil that 
Have your pupils distribute 
remit us the 
We then send you absolutely free of charge this Pencil 
Sharpener illustrated here. 


each and 


of the 


We pay postage on pen- 


in directing 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 





Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Bradley 
Aids to 
Teaching 














BRADLEY BUILDERS 


Bradley Builders are superior in 
quality. They are cut cleanly from 
stock that will wear. Extreme care 
is exercised in the placing of letters 
and numerals. Teachers every- 
where recommend them for their 
eflicient, practical qualities. 


CONTAINERS 


The usefulness of any set of build- 
ers is destroyed when the box wears 
out. Because of this, every box 
containing Bradiey Builders is 
made of heavy board, reinforced by 
stout paper covering the entire box 
and cover. The result is a box of 
unusual strength and _ durability. 
Every teacher ‘will appreciate this 
feature. 











Embeco Improved 
Word Builder 


8002. A large type builder, 
printed on heavy manila 
cards, two sides, cut up in 
single letters. There are 
over three hundred and 
fifty letters in bold type, 
including a good variety 
of capitals and small let- 
ters. 

Price, per box...... $0.15 

Mailing weight, 5 oz. 


“The Life of the Box is the Life of the Builder” 
Economo Word Builder No. 1 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Quality 


ucc essful 





8271. A large type word buil<- 
er. Printed on high-grade tag 
stock of good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially 
strong to withstand the con- 
stant handling and hard usage 
to which the ‘builder’ box is 
subjected. Contains a large 
i} quantity of unusually large 
size tablets, making it espe- 
cially adapted for the use of 
beginners, 
Price, per box.......... $0.25 
Mailing weight, 7 














8281. A number builder, 
printed on heavy manila 
tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. 
It contains a large quan- Is 
tity of numerals from 1 a EY CO 
“oy 4 and supply of math- Bh MILTON BRADEX Lust 
ematical denominations. 
Put up in box made es-~ 
pecially strong so that it 
will withstand constant 
handling. 


Price, per box..... $0.25 


sa 
SPRINT x a 





Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words 
for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word dupli- 
cated in medial script on the 
reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form 
the first basal story in Book 


1, “Progressive Road _ to 
Reading.” 
Price, per box......... $0.20 


Mailing weight, 6 oz. 











Mailing weight, 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION BUILDER 


8283. This unique number builder contains one 
of the most rapid methods for teaching the mul- 
tiplication and division problems. The process 
is of extreme interest to the child, and at the 
same time it allows the teacher to demonstrate 
her powers of versatility. There are one hun. 
dred and twenty problems with a key to the 
answer of each. The answer to a problem is a 
number on the left side of the reverse of the 
ecard. The directions are printed on the inside 
of the cover. Price $0.25. Mailing weight, 6 oz. 


PRIMARY NUMBER COMBINA- 
TION 


8282. A number matching device 
including combinations in addi- 
tion and subtraction from 1 to 20 
—a wider range of problems than 
is found in any other builder. The 
problems are printed on cards, 
with notched edges in which the 
rows of answers are inserted. 

POOR . 0.600 0060004s008000208 


Mailing weight, 6 oz, 


Every Primary teacher should have a copy of our catalogue. 


A real guide to better teaching. 


Sent free on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. 
Toronto: 


Kansas City: 
The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Hoover Bros., Agents. 

















An Encyclopedia That is Both 
Scholarly and Fascinating 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; 
eight volumes, octavo; 4,400 pages. 
Thousands of illustrations in black and 
white and in color. F. E. Compton & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This is something new in the way of 
encyclopedias, It is written by writers 
who know how to talk to young peopie 
and the names of the members of the 
Editorial Staff show that it not only 
represents the best scholarship but 
that it has been prepared under the 
superintendence of men who are thor- 
oughly in touch with elementary school 


| needs and methods. 


There is, as we all know, a kind of 
tradition that certain phases of school 
work must inevitably be dull. And of 
all dull and dry occupations the use of 
reference works is considered by the 
young people one of the worst. This 
new encyclopedia demonstrates that 
they are all wrong; that there has 
never been any reason why an educa- 
tional work shouldn’t talk to children in 
a style interesting and _ intelligible. 

Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, Dean of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota, is the Editor-in-chief, and 
has had associated with him in the 
preparation of this work a very exten- 
sive editorial staff selected from the 
leading universities of the country. 
Although it is an encyclopedia in the 
fullest sense, in its comprehensive 
treatment and its alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the style and method of presenta- 
tion, both as to text and illustration, is 
a departure so radical from previous 
reference works of this kind that it 
stands in a class by itself. 

Every word of this encyclopedia has 
been written since the World War, with 
due recognition of all the important 
changes and vital readjustments which 
have resulted from that epoch-making 
event. 

Since pictures as a means of educa- 
tion are particularly emphasized in the 
title, we find not only practically twice 
as many illustrations as there are pages 
but many of these pictures, when con- 
sidered in connection with their accom- 
panying “picture talks” often tell 
more than is usually told in a whole 
page of reading matter. It is in their 
educational aspect that the character 
and handling of the pictures is so strik- 
ing. Every illustration serves a defi- 
nite educational purpose that can be 
best accomplished in this way. 

_ In a work in which adequate illustra- 
tion plays so important a part it need 
hardly be said that Nature Study re- 
ceives due attention or that these vol- 
umes are distinguished throughout by 
beautiful and accurate color work. 
Admirable color effects have also been 
very appropriately applied to the ar- 
ticles dealing with painting and sculp- 
ture. Special mention should be made 
of the remarkably fine maps. They are 
not only up-to-date but every state and 
every important country has its special 
relief map printed with the related 
text. 

Another original and valuable type 
of illustration may be called the “anec- 
dotal” picture; such as the page show- 
ing Emerson and his little neighbor, 
Louisa May Alcott, examining books to- 
gether in the great philosopher’s li- 
brary. Another feature of the biogra- 
phies of authors is that the articles 
are so frequently followed by some ex- 
ample of the author’s work. 

Space will not permit us to go furth- 
er into detail with regard to the fea- 
tures of the encylopedia proper—the 
first seven volumes—but we must call 
special attention to the character of the 
Index Volume. It is not only a thor- 
ough index to the material contained in 
the preceding volumes but it is in itself 
a_ condensed work of reference. It 
gives such résumés that in many cases 
one finds in the index just the informa- 
tion sought, and reference to the arti- 
cle itself is unnecessary. 

The books must be seen to be fully 
appreciated and we urgently advise our 
readers to avail themselves of the very 
liberal offer of the publishers to send 
sets for examination—to school people 
only—without any expense or obliga- 
tion being incurred. 


June 1922 





J. B. Lippincott Company | 
announce 


A New Junior High School Edition 


of the now famous | 


Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book 


Three Book Edition 

BookI ..........-Grades 1-4 | 
BookII ..........-Grades 5-6 | 
Book III .........-Grades 7-8-9 
This combination meets the needs 
of the Primary and Elementary 
Schools as well as: those of the 
Junior High Schools. 


Two Book Edition 


MBODKA: 40440540055 Grades 1-5 
Book II ...........Grades 6-7-8 


One Book Edition 
Complete .........Grades 1-8 


Supplementary material following 
all 8th and 9th grade material 
which will fit into any state course 
of study. 


The Lippincott Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book is being endorsed 
by leading educational experts as 
the most ideal speller published. 
Send for data relating to the most 
extensive research ever made in 
the subject of spelling. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Washington Square, 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago, Ill. 














Number Drills | | 
can be made | 
Interesting 








if you use : : 
Oral Exercises in Number — 
by z 
ANNA L. RICE | . 
Contains “snappy” drills — T 
on the fundamental facts © : 
of number for grade school © T 
and junior high school Ea 


classes. 
Cloth bound; 135 pages; list price,76c © 








The Gregg Publishing Company — 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 











SEND 20 CENTS 

In Stamps or Coin For the New Book 
THE WORLD REMAPPED 
By R. Baxter Blair — 
An 80-page book, summarizing the changes | 
in World Geography by continents, 


| 





| 
| 
| Ann 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. bead 
Scientific School Map Makers Civ 


5235 to 5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Our straws are 
made of seamless 
wax paper and do 
not crack or break. 
An attractive par- 
titioned box con- 
taining 500 straws 
and plenty of extra 
bright colored pa- 


1} 





STRAW 


AND 


| PAPER. 


| 
i 
| 








PR scs0ne 50 cents 
BLACKBOARD 
STENCILS 


Set of six large 
stencils, our own selection of timely 
BUGS: so bs 0055s 6s.0000000580 CORW 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 

Blackboard chalk, gross, 50 cts; dust- 
less, gross, 75 cts. 

No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes $1.10; Blend- 
well ‘wax crayons, 12 boxes 65 cts. 

Colored Crayons, 7 sticks brightest 
made, 25 ets. 

MINERAL INK POWDER 

Powder which can be mixed with 
water and will make a gallon of good 
BON MNS nae in nie ase o8 40 cents. 

IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 

Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, ete. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 





OU csecusned 40 cents 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Blunt points, Jap han- 
dles, polished blades, 
DOP GOB. 6.600000 1.15 
Blunt points, nicke] 
plated, 4 inch, per 
MNS as cae ee oie 5 ace Scobie ores ithwceee ee 
Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per 
PEs hsns4 ou ous seas ess $1.75 
NUMERAL FRAMES 
Well made, 100 balls, bright colors, 
OOM isi aipiismaioscurcras <orueue $1.00 
CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickel plated, each 
eee yer eee ee cents 


SCHOOL PENS 
Fine or medium, gross.......75 cents 
, 
iy Parquetry Blocks, made 
of wood and _ colored, 
Swag assorted forms. 
Box of 80 blocks, 25 ets. 
Box of 250 blocks, 50 cts. 











Order Your Supplies Now 


Be Ready for the Opening of School 


It is easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods you 
wish—send in just the small amount of money required and the goods will be delivered all 


charges prepaid. 


quoted are good until September Ist. 


G, Postage will be added if you fail to send cash with your order. Prices 





SCHOOL PAPERS 


Writing Paper, 8'%x1l1,_ ruled 
both sides, 500 sheets...... o- -$1.25 
Colored Poster Paper, 9x12 in. 
assorted, 100 sheets........ 45 ets. 
Poster Paper, 9x12, yellow, red, 
green or black, 100 sheets any 
i Ones a 
Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 
sheets assorted......... eo---40 cts. 
Construction Paper, 9x12, 50 


sheets, red, yellow, green or black 


White Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12, 
or 12x18, per 


ets. 


| ovceeeeS0 Cts. 


Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9, 9x12 


ee are 25 cts. 
Plain Bond Paper, 84x11, light 
weight, 500 sheets............ $1.00 
Practice Writing Paper, 7x84, 
wide ruled, 500 sheets...... .75 ets. 
White News Paper, 9x12, not 
ruled, 500 sheets........ -...60 cts. 
Gold or Silver Paper, 20x24, 6 
BEER iikicanceteses ‘cseecee 1Clle 


Crepe Paper, any color, per roll, 
20 


ets. 


White Cardboard, 6x9 inches, 100 


sheets 


ets. 


ay eeeee 


Write for Free Catalog of Sup- 
plies. 


PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS 


Any continent, 


any state, any 


group of states, 25 for 25 cents. 


PRIMARY NUMBER BUILDER 
Over 275 cards one inch square, 


on 


bold faced type. 


very heavy board, printed in 
Per set....35 cts. 





BEAUTIFUL STATIONERY ‘ 
We will send postpaid to any 
teacher 100 sheets note paper, four 
colors, and 100 envelopes to match 
for only $1.00, cash with order. Just 
pin a dollar bill to your letter and 
we will take the chances. 


. 


Aysa Lovie Flaxwos 
ongo HIREET 
Reo Tor, Mie 





Hie Exsr 








Sei 


The same assortment of paper 
and envelopes, printed with your 
name and address, like cut, for only 
$1.50, cash with order. 

Two weeks’ time required on or- 





ders for printed stationery. Write 
copy plainly. 
FLOOR BRUSHES 


Special Mixed Tampeco Brush, 14 
inches long, good handle. Regular 





$2 brush at $1.50 postpaid. 





INKSPOON 


THE 
Makes every 
fountain pen. 


pen write 1 
Fits any pen o 
holder. Writes 300-500 word 
dip of the pen. Box of six..: 

SUNBEAM ERASERS 


ike a 
r pen- 
one 
35 ets. 


s. 


Finest pencil eraser made. Cleans 


maps, drawings, ete.: will not in- 
jure finest surface. 2 sizes. 

Small, per dozen........... 10 ets 
Large, per GoZen....cccocces 60 cts 
THE RILEY GIFT BOOKS 
James Whitcomb Riley's poems, 
illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Six volumes, including: 


“An Old Sweetheart of Mine; 


“The Girl I Love;” 
“Good-by Jim;” 


“When She Was About Sixteen ;” 


“Home Again With Me;” 
“Out to Old Aunt Mary's.” 
Price $1 each postpaid; an 
books $4.00. 
SCHOOL HOUSE FLAG 
Harter’s Moth Proof 


Flags are absolutely sun, rai 


y five 


8 


Bunting 


n and 








wind proof. Size 3x5 feet, $2.00; 
5x8 feet, $3.75. 
Cotton Bunting Flags, fine for 


indoor use, 3x5 feet, $1.00. 


POCKET CLASS RECORD 


Is arranged to give full 
or te opposite 
for term sit 
pil. 22 names to page. 


manila. Price 30 cents. 


record 


name of each pu- 
Bound in 


TRIPOD MICROSCOPES 


Made of has two 


brass, 


lenses, 


with screw adjustment. Price $1.00, 





Remember that the postage is included in these special prices provided you send cash 


with your order. 


This offer applies only on goods ordered from this advertisement. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


634-36 Huron Road 


Complete Supply Catalog Free 


Cleveland, Ohio 


| 
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Ten Animals in 
sections to be cut | eT ‘ 
out and jointed, || JOINTET 
making movable |) VUUN I Gaus {| 
toys. Size 7x9, }} » il 
heayy card, with | a : | 
brass fasteners. 
Put up in attrac- i | 
tive box. Price, B ppnsnane { 
per set ....40 cents | ry N MAL $ 
PENCIL eS BY 
- B= an 
SHARPENERS . ° 
Boston Sharpener ...eeseeceeee $1.10 
Chicago Sharpener” ......ceeee- 1.15 
Giamt, @GPetMRNe cc cccccsecsccss e 1.35 
RECITATION CARDS 
Well printed on good cardboard. Two 
styles, 
Hundred 
INO FT FOP 26 WOON ccciccdcccccecese 
WO. S Lor FO WOOK e ccccccccccecee sO 


COLORED SHOE PEGS 
8,000 small square pegs, colored, per 
MOM cccceccesodcececussesece 50 ets. 
BIRDS TO COLOR 
Ten birds are 
shown in character- 
istic poses. The 
coloring can 
easily done 
directions are 
nished, Size 6x9 
inches, printed on 
good grade drawing 
paper, Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 
WATER COLOR 
BOXES 
Water colors 
metal boxes as follows: 
4 color box with brush........35 ets. 
8 color box with brush........ 15 ets. 
16 color box with brush 
CALENDARS TO COLOR 
Twelve floral designs, 6x9, with space 
for dates. Also cover design. Punched 
POR See We kk cccccccecs e+-25 cts, 
PRIMARY WORD BUILDER 
The capital letters are on cards 1 inch 
square, small letters “xl inch. Very 
heavy card board, set..........35 ets. 
SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 
20 sheets of silhouette paper with de- 
signs printed on white reverse side 
ready to be cut out. Per set....30 ets. 





be 
full 
fur- 


as 














in 


Gummed Stars in Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green or 
Blue. 100 of color to 
box. Per box, 12 ets; 3 
boxes, 30 cts. 
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‘Domestic Science 


For Grammar Grades and 


Junior High Schools 
THE SIMPLEST 


TEXTBOOK is 
ELEMENTARY 


‘HOME ECONOMICS. 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


_ Recitation and laboratory work in Foods ~ 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 


and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921. Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


THE LATEST THE BEST 


TTY 











BAY PATH 
INSTITUTE 
Of SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Teachers 
Make the change 


or for business. 


Write for Catalog 


Grade and Rural 


you 
wish; earn more money 
and work fewer hours by 
training for commercial 
teaching in high school, 


SUMMER SESSION 











written to order for those who re- 



















ADDRESSE quire high-grade service. This 


includes confidential literary help o¢ alt kinds; not in- 

tended for students. Outlines $1.50 each. Collection ot 

12 outlines for Commencement orations and debates—$1. 
WRITE FOR TERMS ON SPECIAL WORK, 


Modern Literary Bureau, East Orange, N. J. 














A Job For Life 


With Good Pay 
and Treatment, 


Annual Vaeation and Sick Leave, undet ‘“Unci2 Sam’’, 


is open to youif between the ages of 17 and 6a, 


k ““B-65’? will tell you about it, 


Our free 
boo Write today. Chicago 
Civil Service College, 807 Kesner Bidg., Chicago. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL 








Courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
tuition free to first applicants. For ‘*Free Tuition Plan’’, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





Normal, High School, Business, Law, College and Post Graduate 
Matriculation Fee $20.00; 





In a 


Board of Regents said: 


less. 


on. 


schools. 


on properly. 


was repealed. 
ture is the indifference 
people themselves. 


questionnaire to 827 of 


added taxation. 


young men, the teacher 
instruct in all of the 


schools of the State is 


voted to each class is 


minutes.” 


problem. 


to make the 


the community of 





| One-Room Schools in New York 


recent address 
Chester S. Lord of the New York 


“In this State there are 3600 schools 
having an attendance of 10 pupils or 
Fifteen schools have 1 pupil only, 
167 have 8 only, 392 have 5 only, and so 
Of the 10,500 school buildings out- 
side the cities and large villages, 8600 
are one-room and one-teacher rural 
Here the school group is so 
small that activities can not be carried 
Four years ago the Re- 
gents inspired a law for consolidating 
and enlarging districts, but the in- 
creased cost drew the disapproval of 
the rural communities and the law 
The discouraging fea- 


Each 
trict has a school trustee. 


‘Are the parents of your district satis- 
fied with the schools’ was answered by 
772 saying that they were satisfied. 
They fear that any changes will bring 
And this despite the 
fact that in the school of 15 or 20 pu- 
pils, in age from young children to 


which necessitates her hearing from 
twenty-five to thirty-seven recitations 
a day. The average in all one-teacher 


classes a day, and the average time de- 





Chancellor 


of the rural 
rural dis- 
Recently, a 
them asking, 


The Project Method --- 


Supervised Study 


The Socialized Recitation 





may have to 
eight grades 


expect to give model le 





twenty-seven 


less than 10 


subject under study. | 
WORLD BOOK where this supple- 


All modern educational methods utilized and made practical by means of 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 


Covers Every Subject in Grades or High School. 


Edited by Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, assisted by 
two hundred and fifty distinguished scientists, educators, artists and leaders of thought. 


Ten Volumes; nearly 7,000 pages; 5,100 pictures. 
Up-To-Date. Easily kept up-to-date by a unique system of loose-leaf annuals. 


Recommended by the American Library Association and approved by library 
boards or state boards of education in twenty-one states. 


A PROMINENT STATE SUPERVISOR says: 


“I am preparing a pamphlet giving instruction in how best to use indi- 
vidual instruction and directed study in one-teacher schools. 
ssons in a number of school subjects. 
nent feature of the plan is reading supplementary to the textbooks. 
WORLD BOOK is the very best book that I know of for this kind of work 
in schools. Almost every subject is treated in a way that will greatly en- 
rich the childrens’ knowledge of the 
plan to cite them to pages in THE 
mentary matter can be found.” 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 


In this I 
A promi- 
The 


It will be my 








He referred to the rural survey 
being made by the so-called Committee 
of Twenty-one, in its work on this 
This committee, consisting 
of representatives of various rural and 
farm organizations together with the 
educational authorities has formulated 
a program, which will go a long way 
in changing these conditions. 
purpose as announced is the proposal 
“community unit” the 
school district, and let the district area 
and its boundaries be determined by 
interest. 


86 East Randolph Street, 


FREE BOOKLET 


A free booklet outlining twenty-five typical 
project studies sent on request. These are 
reprinted by permission of various schools 
using the WORLD BOOK to supplement 
regular text-books. 


Its main 


With the WORLD BOOK at hand hundreds 
of such projects are immediately available. 





Chicago, Illinois 





W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


ject Studies,” 
and special terms to schools. 
Name 
Official 
Street .... 


Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with- 
out obligation on my part, a copy of ‘‘Pro- 
containing twenty-five typical 
projects ; sample pages of the WORLD BOOK 
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School where 


es ee 


Dormitories on College Grounds. 
Primary Grades of Public Schools and in the College Demonstration 
Ideal Recreations for Summer Students 


2 Project is used. 


Practical Courses for 
Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grade Teachers. 
Credit toward diploma. 
Observation in Kindergarten and 

















in Chicago. Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
36th Year. Accredited. Box 25, ‘2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
: LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY p Sight Singing Course 
5 ‘Incorporated and Accredited 
announces Public Schools 


atentin 


Special courses wil 
Music, Dramatic 
Norma! Methods. 
Numbered among 


prominent teacher 


ELIAS DAY, Pre 
Department, THEODORE HARRISON, Director of 
Music Department, 


Music Department 


North Side Art Cente 


SL aun 


ETVNMMULNNN il 1 


A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


E June 19 to July 29 (Six Weeks) 


Credits given fn all departments for summer work. 
Our studios and Roredtorie es ure located in the heart of the 


Write ell for our free Bulletin. 


Adtous Registrar, BXN.L, - N. Dearborn St.,Chicago 


I be conducted in all branches of 
Art, Public 





School Music and 2 
the artist faculty of thirty 

s in residence this year will be, 

sident and Director of Dramatic 


Caroline Bourgard, Public School 
and many others, 


HLUNNAQUATATNLUUUULLENAL 








Eliminates “‘skips,”” “doremi,”’ “num- 
bers’”’ and “‘intervals,”’ “‘patterns. 


Based on the feeling of tones in 
chords and the rhythmic tonal recall 
and fore feeling of sequences, 
Summer School, Chicago, June 15th 
to July 25th. 

New York City, August. 
Correspondence Course $50.00. 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
1% W 45 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE BRYANT 7233 

















tion with work 


COOL W 


—and many other 


mentary School 


Education 








SEss. 


Name 





"Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 


righton the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centersof Chicago. 


The Summer Session 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 


Curriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
School Administration 
Principles of Secondary 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement. 


Courses begin June 26, 1922, 
Address WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


401 University Hall » EVANSTON, ILL. 


trated here 
NONTHWESTER 
ION — both 


leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
a SESSION 


OODED SHORE 


forms of wholesome recreation 


includes The Graduate 


Educational Measurements 

Methods of Teaching 
English, History, 
Speech, Music, ete, 





et a td ot ct co oo come 


BOOKLET REQUEST | 
nd me a copy of the booklet illus- 

ere describin, am Stele of the 
UNIVERSITY SUMMER 

Wa kd and recrertional. | 















Full Address | 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS—June 26 to August 5,1922 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—GYMNASTICS AND DANCING—ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

New Dormitory—New Gymnasium, 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 

ESTABLISHED 1903 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept.N.I. 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to well }/ 
paid positions in schools, colleges, 
universities, community centres, 
industrial gymnasiums, 
de partment stores, etc. Free 
grecpate acing bureau. Strong 

faculty. Fen pool, 2 yeas 
iums, tennis, dancing auditorium > 
Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th. 

View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
Regular Term, September 19th 









AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE ¢ (@ EDUCATION 


Address Dept. N 6, 4200 Grand ee eer “Chicago 
Summer School For Writers 


A special six weeks course in the technique of short 
story writing for fiction writers and teachers of Eng- 
lish will be givenin New York, beginning July 10th, 
by Thomas H. Uzzell, associate of Walter B. Pitkin, 
and former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s methods will be used and the application 
of his theories to the teaching of English will be prac- 
tically demonstrated. Plots will be written in class 
and professional advice given, Further particulars 
willbe given on request. Address : 


THOMAS H. UZZELL, 
573 West 192nd Street, New York 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 20—SUMMER COURSE—July 28 


Three Depts. — KINDERGARTEN — gE 
“-FROEBEL TE 
Bor b"** Giees2 So Michigan Boulevard. — CHICAGO 























AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


There are at present 395 Parent- 
Teacher associations in New Jersey, 
with 21,000 members. 


A new law in New York State pro- 
hibits the printing on business station- 
ery of any representation of the flag, 
national or state, standard, colors, 
shield or ensign. 


Julian E. Butterworth, professor of 
rural education in Cornell University, 
has devised a_score-card for  one- 
teacher school buildings. It is pub- 
lished by the World Book Company. 


In New York City recently a new 
building was opened as headquarters 
of the Board of Child Welfare, which 
cares for 25,000 children and 17500 
mothers at an annual cost to the city 
of $4,000,000. 


The American Library Association, 
78 Hast Washington St., Chicago, is 
about to publish a Graded List of 
Books for Schools, prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Education 
Association. 


The Common Council of Yonkers, N. 
Y., a city of 100,000 population, has ap- 
proved the Board of Education’s pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure of 
$2,910,000 to provide new and improv- 
ed high school accommodations. 


Scholarship requirements at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have been raised. 
The passing grade for major students 
was made C, two grades highcr than 
formerly. It was announced that the 
purpose was “to prevent an overflow 
attendance and to limit graduates to 
the highest possible grade.” 


Dr. Dwight B. Waldo has accepted 
the presidency of the _ Bellingham, 
Wash., State Normal School, to suc- 
ceed Dr. G. W. Nash, the new head of 
the Congregational Foundation for 
Education. Dr. Waldo has been presi- 
dent of the Western State Normal 
School at Kalamazoo, Mich., for eight- 
een years. 


Plans filed with the superintendent 
of buildings in Rochester, N. Y., pro- 
vide for probably the largest single 
school building in the world. It will 
cover three and three-quarters acres, 
have 211 rooms and a stage twice as 
large as the biggest theatre building 
in the city. Its estimated cost is $4,- 
000,000. 


The movement for consolidated 
schools is making headway in Kansas, 
stimulated by the example of Okla- 
homa with more than 200 such schools 
and Iowa with nearly 400. Much space 
is devoted to the subject in a recent 
issue of The Kansas Teacher, with a 
leading article entitled “The Case 
Against the Little Red Schoolhouse.” 


Annie Webb Blanton, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 
Texas, has announced herself as a can- 
didate for Congress to succeed Lucian 
Parrish. She does not intend to re- 
sign her present position in order to 
conduct a campaign, stating that she 
can attend to official duties and her 
personal interests at the same time. 


Mr. John R. Gregg, author of Gregg 
Shorthand and president of the Gregg 
Publishing Company, sailed on _ the 
Mauretania April 25th for a_ six 
months’ stay in Great Britain where he 
will be engaged in introducing the sys- 
tem into thirty-three of the most im- 
portant private commercial schools of 
the kingdom that have recently adopt- 
ed the system, and are reorganizing 
their work for the coming fall. The 
adoption of the system by this chain 
gives the system two of the largest 
chains of schools in the kingdom, with 
schools located in all the principal 
cities. 

Fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils in Nebraska schools will 
be eligible to compete for prizes offer- 
ed by the American Legion in that 
state. These prizes will be awarded 
for the three best essays on each of the 
following subjects: “A Great Ameri- 
can and What He Did for Our Coun- 
try”; “The Story of the Constitution 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


47th Year 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 


Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Public School Music 
and Drawing, Oral 
Interpretation, ete. 
Work based on best 
modern educational 
principles. Numerous 
Lectures, Concerts 
and Recitals. Excel- 
— Boarding Accom . 
modations. Teachers : 

certificates, diplomas Finest Consetvatory in the Wost 
and degrees conferred. Many free advantages. 
We own our own building, located in the center 
of most cultural environment. 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 


Summer Master School 
Six Weeks—June 26—Aug. 5, 1922. 
For particulars of summer session and detailed information 

Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 
Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 

















ITHACA ACADEMY OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Offers a three year course, approved by New York 
State Department of Instruction, fitting students to 
become successful supervisors and teachers. Private 
instruction in Singing and Piano included through- 
out course. Also organization and conducting of 
school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, violin classes 
and experience in te aching under supervision. Noted 
specialists in charge of each branch of instruction. 
Special opportunities for obtaining positions. Affili- 
ated with Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 

Ten commodious buildings, including dormitories, 
concert hall, gymnasium, ete. 


Special Summer Courses begin June 5th and 
July 8rd. Fall term opens September 19th. 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
316 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 




















A Pleasant Vacation - 


training for 


An Attractive Vocation 


There is an unlimited demand for teachers in Pre- 
Kindergarten, Kindergarten, and Elementary Training. 
You can prepare for this fascinating profession in our 
Summer Session 

| which opens June 26. Credits applied on regular 
courses. Courses include Games and Folk Dancing, 
| Manual Arts, and Literature and Stories in addition to 
regular Kindergarten course. 

For book of courses, address The Registrar, 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


(aceredited) 
Formerly Chics ago Kindergarten Institute, 


| Established 1 
707 Rush Street, _ - Chicago, Ill. 

















Cortland Summer School 


Twenty-Third Annual Session 
JULY 4 to AUGUST 11, 1922 
Luke J. McEvoy, Director. Cortland, N.Y. 


Courses for regents and state certificates. For 
teachers seeking special preparation for teaching cer- 
tain subjects. Special courses in agriculture, nature 
study, penmanship, physical training and vocal music. 
Review and advanced work in subject matter and 
methods. Daily recitations in allsubjects. Low tu- 
ition and small living expenses. Our references: 
Over 3,400 former students: BOOKLET FREE. 




















PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel] Teachers College 
June 20— SUMMER SCHOOL —July 28. 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Depart ts— I. dergarten, II, Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment 
—Central ccredit 

Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan “one Chicago 
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ZANERIAN PENMANSHIP REUNION, July 5, 6 and 7, 1922. 
A big Penmanship event. Large attendance. 
ZANERIAN SUMMER SCHOOL, July 10 to Aug. 19, 1922 
For Supervisors, Penmanship Teachers and * amg 
Fine new building. Six hours normal credit. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP 
612 North Park St., Columbus, Ohio 














A Scientific Summer School 


In Your Own Home 
No railroad fare, no board, no extra clothes, You can secure 
thoroughly practic; able training in scientific methods of Reacts 
ing Primary Grades for the small sum o The equal 
of best course given in any summer school. Catalog of corre- 
spondence courses. 


NELLIE COOPER, Dept. Ju, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in Training of Primary Teachers. 














Be An EYE SPECIALIST. st1d0:. 
suited to teachers and college graduates. Also course in 
Chiropractic. OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, Oskaloosa, Towa. 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 















































) A New 
a EDUCATIONAL SERIES Series of 
Graded Language Inexpensive 

and Composition | | Text Books 
ae Providing 
| nunocesce |} | a Practical 
™ Course 
oi in Language 
aliiinliaaies Work 
<|_—"""_{=} | for All the 
Grades 
Prepaid Prices 


Books I and II combined in one volume-— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 

Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,!n.srone. 

Book IV—For Fourth Grade 16 cents 

Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 

Book VI—For Sixth Grade cto mes 

Book VII—For Seventh crate 24 cents 

Book VifI—For Eighth Grade 


per copy 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
smalland convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ““Grad- 
ed L and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 





Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does qway with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as isthe usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


of the United States of America”; 
“Clothing and Feeding and Keeping 
Our People Warm.” The first prize 
will be a large American flag to the 
schoolhouse from which the winner 
comes and a medal to the pupil, the sec- 
ond prize a patriotic book to the 
-school and a medal to the pupil, and 
the third prize a meda'. 


A recent law passed by the Virginia | 


legislature makes education compul- 
sory for children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen, unless the elemen- 
tary course of study is completed be- 
fore reaching fourteen. It is provided 
that where the school board and the 
tax levying authorities jointly agree, a 
county or city may be exempted from 
the provisions of the attendance law. 
A few counties where the colored popu- 
lation is large are expected to claim 
exemption, but it is hoped that within 
a few years the law will be in full 
operation throughout the state. The 
same legislature designated the county 
as the unit of administration, thus re- 
ducing the number of school boards 
from 643 to 120. 


In Arkansas a Forward Education 
Movement is being conducted this year. 
In anticipation of a vote on certain 
propositions next fall, speakers known 
as “Five-Minute Men” are being sent 
out to place information before the 
public. Of them The Arkansas Teach- 
er says: “They will be the message 
bearers to the people. They may be 
orators, they should be good speakers, 
they must be plain talkers who have in- 
fluence and courage to speak out. In 
each county the Five-Minute Men will 
be directed in their movements by the 
County Chairman of the Citizens’ Sec- 
tion of the Arkansas Educational As- 
sociation, working with the County 
Superintendent of Schools,” 


Back Numbers Wanted 


Can any of our readers supply us 
with copies of this magazine of any of 
the following dates: September 1911; 
October 1913; February, March, May, 
June, October, November, December 
1914; January, February, March, 
April, May, October, December 1915; 
January, February, October, December 
1916? The Public Library of a leading 
city has asked us to secure these to 
complete their files for binding, so that 
any copies sent in will have to be suit- 
able for that purpose. We are entirely 
out of these numbers, and hope some of 
our readers may be able to accommo- 
date both us and the Library. Please 
mail magazines or send information to 
Editorial Dept., F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


The new “Artista” Water Colors, 
manufactured by the Binney & Smith 
Co., of New York, have received the 
endorsement of leading Supervisors of 
Art from all sections of the United 
States. The manufacturers of these 
paints endeavored to make a _ school 
Water Color of Gold Medal Quality, of 
the same high standard as their lines 
of Crayons and Chalks; a Paint of 
recognized superiority—colors that are 
permanent, smooth working and spe- 
cially prepared so as to yield color 
freely to the brush. 


Students of the French language will 
be interested to learn that the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Switzerland, is making 
arrangements to develop its well known 
Vacation courses for the study of 


modern French and to add to its curric- 


ulum the study of contemporaneous 
international affairs. The Summer 
School will be held from July 17 to 
Sept. 10, 1922. Geneva, as the seat of 
the League of Nations and numerous 
other international institutions, has 
since its elevation to this exalted rank 
been the meeting place for many of the 
most important assemblies and con- 
gresses and students attending the 
Summer School will consequentiy find 
themselves located in an admirable ob- 
servatory from which they can study 
other nations. A detailed program of 
the Summer School may be had on ap- 
plication to the Official Information 
Bureau of Switzerland, 241 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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PRANG—the mark of 


perfection in school 
paints and crayons 


Ree sixty-six years Prang School Water 
Colors have occupied an important 
place in the development of school art 
work. Manufactured by a process which 
keeps them free from all deteriorating 
substance, they are consistently uniform 
and smooth. No other school water 
colors will give the rich, velvety effects 
that may be obtained with Prang. 


Prang Crayograph, a hard pressed 
crayon, is an artist’s crayon designed for 
the schools. True in color, it gives a flat 
tone to the drawing. Containing only 
enough wax to make it easy to handle, it 
is superior to any wax crayon. 


Prang Crayonex, the finest of all wax 
crayons, has met the severest tests in the 
laboratory and among artists and teachers 
throughout the country. The colors are 
brilliant and blend remarkably weil for a 
wax crayon, giving the beautiful effects 
of oil colors. 


Send for free copy of the American Crayon 
Company’s new school material catalog 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 





Ghe Old Faithful 
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Right 


Into 


Brought 


Your Home 


The Best Teachers in the Country 


Don’t you believe it? Well, take advantage 


of our SIX FREE LESSONS by filling out | 


coupon below and MAKE US MAKE GOOD 
OUR ASSERTION. 

We have wo eeggeenes: of musicians on the 
road to a er musical education and a 
BIGGER EARNING CAPACITY. 


We can put you in a better position if you | 


are willing to do your share, 
IT IS UP TO YOU! 


There never was a better opportunity for 
musicians to better their conditions than to- 


day. The positions are waiting for the men | 


who are qualified to fill them. The coupon 
below will start you along the road to success— 


| 
| 
| 


of OUR “THROUGH-THE-MAIL COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION,” 

You get personal instruction from the best 
teachers in the profession with our course, 

Even if you were to go into the studio of a 
real high-class teacher for individual instruc- 
tion, you could not begin to get the equal of 
our course at anywhere near the price we 


quote you, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


We guarantee you the benefit of PERSONAL 


INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE MAIL, so 


that you can readily see your progress in every 
lesson—this has never been successfully done, 
before we accomplished it. 


THESE ARE STRONG CLAIMS. MAKE 


you will be amazed at the ease and simplicity | US MAKE GOOD. PUT IT UP TO US. 


You Can Have Your Choice of Either One of the Following Courses: 


Piano, Cornet, Violin, Harmony, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ, 
Public School Music 


-— — —GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS- — — - 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 615, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part six (6) Lessons of the Course 
mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


see eee wee 

















| Poates Relief Series of Maps 


Know the World in which we live! 
For the first time, we offer direct to our 
' Teachers in sizes 10x12 —North America— 
| South America—Europe—Asia—Africa— 
| Australia— Australasia— United States— 
| Palestine—New York—Connecticut—Cali- 
| fornia—Michigan—at fifteen cents each— 
| $1—special for a set of eight (8) selected 


CC . ”, 








| subjects. Become an enthusiast on the Typographical 
| Features of lhe World. Particularly prepared for 
school use. No expense spared in the making. Abso- 

| lutely accurate according to governmenti contours, 
You will find the name Poates (Map Engraver) on the 
| maps, in nearly every Geography and History you use. 
| Send now for trial order, We are anxinus 

that you see these new reliefs now so that 

you can order your fall supply early. 


POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
6 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 


LEARN MUSIC 
ATHOME 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, eR Mandolin, 
Piccolo, Banjo, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, 
Harp, Saxophone, Ukulele, Sight Singing, Harmony 
and Composition, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Tenor 
Banjo, Drums and Traps, Voice and Speech Culture, 
Automatic Finger Control. 











| atlief Map 


NORTH AMERICA 


LLpoaTes 














No longer need the ability to play be shut out of 
your life. Just mail coupon or postal today for our 
Don’t be a “Wall Flower” new Free Book. Let us tell you how you can easily, 

quickly, thoroughly learn to play your favorite musi- 
cal instrument by note in your own home without a teacher, by our New Improved Home 
Study Method. Different, easier than private teacher way—no tiresome, dry exercises—no 
inconvenience, no trick music, no “numbers,” yet simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for a 
mere child, 


AMAZING OFFER 



















foo o oo 


U. §&. School of Music 
| 66 Brunswick Building, 


We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LO- New York 
CALITY AT ONCE to help advertise our won- » ‘ x ‘ : 
dertul, easy system of teaching music. | Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 
We therefore offer our marvelous lessons at in Your Own Home,’’ and particulars of your Spe- 
practically no cost——-charges amounting merely | cial Offer, I am interested in the following course 
to about the cost of sheet music, postage, etc. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. 


Get all the proof, 
facts, letters from pupils, AMAZING OFFER | 
and fascinating New Book just issued. ALL 
FREE! Write postal to-day. Please write name | Sian 
and address very plainly so that there will be no ne 
difficulty about booklet reaching you. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 66 Brunswick Bldg, New York 


ec 
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A Free Portrait of Roosevelt 


During the past year the American 
Defense Society has distributed free 
some thirty-six thousand copies of the 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt incor- 
porating his last message on Ameri- 
canism. 

The distribution has been largely in 
the public schools of the United States 
although schools in the Virgin Islands, 
Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico 
have been supplied. 

Mr. Elon H. Hooker, chairman of 
the American Defense Society, was a 
close friend of Colonel Roosevelt, and 
he writes: “I like to think of these 
many unveiling ceremonies that have 
taken place this past year and I am 
glad to know that the schools are co- 
operating with us in spreading the 
Roosevelt Message—‘Keep up the 
Fight for Americanism’ which appears 
below the picture,” 

Any school may have one of these 
portraits by writing to The American 
Defense Society, 116 East 24th Street, 
New York City, stating that it will 
properly frame and hang the picture, 
unveiling it with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


Writing Red Cross Letters 


There are several hundred schools in 
the United States whose pupils are ex- 
changing letters with the children in 
foreign schools. This work is being 
carried on under the supervision of the 
Junior American Red Cross. A letter 
written by eighth grade girls of Bray- 
ton Grammar School in Summit, N. J., 
shows the sort of international friend- 
ships which are being formed in this 
way. It reads: 

“Dear Friends Whose Faces We Can- 
not See: 

“There was once a group of girls 

seeking friends. One day they met a 
great mother who has thousands of 
children in every country. She took 
these girls by the hand and reaching 
across the ocean, joined theirs with the 
hands of some other girls in Czechoslo- 
vakia, making the hearts of both glad. 
Are you not happy that our great 
mother, the Red Cross, has done this 
for us? We are, and hope our friend- 
ship with you may grow. 
“We have never seen your faces, or 
heard your voices. How we would like 
to touch your hands in friendship and 
really see and hear you. But although 
we are prevented by the wide, wide 
ocean and the many miles between, we 
have your beautiful letter of May four- 
teenth to remind us that you are with 
us in thought. 

“The lovely story of your Princess 
Libuse we enjoyed very much. She 
must have been beautiful and lovely, 
and we thank you for your wish that 
we may be like her. In our next letter 
we will tell you some of the legends of 
our land. We are sorry you have had 
to wait so long for an answer. Our 
greeting we extend to you with all our 
hearts.” 








Teachers interested in studying bet- 
ter methods in citizenship teaching 
and Americanization work can obtain 
advice, suggestions, and _ references, 
without charge, by applying to Miss 
Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary, Na- 
tional Security League, 17 East 49 St., 
New York. Miss Leighton has already 
answered the questions of 10,000 teach- 
ers and supervisors and has "helped re- 
vise the course of study in civics in a 
number of states and cities. She has 
specialized in civics for many years 
and is author of numerous articles and 
lectures on the subject. All inquiries 
should be addressed to her personally 
and should give grade taught and na- 
tionalities reached. 





Among mortals second thoughts are 
wisest.—Euripides. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


and 
I AYS Entertainments LAY 
gaan <A "aaag —. 


SAM’L TERENCH, 28 West 38th. New York. 
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| Method, 


' tion, also the easiest 


| happy hours. 


| actual use. 
| See Prices Above. 


_F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Readers 


First Year 


| BOOK II—For Second Half of 


First Year 


BOOK IlI—For First Half of 


Second Year 


| BOOK IV—For Second Half 


of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES: 
16 cents per copy 
24 cents per copy 


In Strong 
Paper Covers 


In Limp 
Cloth Covers 





Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 


A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) | 


State Normal School. 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 


and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 





new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of elementary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as 
supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to fol- 
low any system. 

A very advantageous feature of the 
series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives his 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 


On. delightful books are part of a | 


Ohe | 
Happy Hour 


BOOK I—For First Half of 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) | 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary |, 


will be revived in a way not possible if | 


the material for each year were all in one 
volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
the vecabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes an 
stories relating to child life and activities. 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 
the young pupil should know, with such 
frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 


| from individual sentences through group- | 
| ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


| Attractive in Presentation 


Correct in Pedagogy 





Convenient in Size | 
Economical in Price | 

The child’s hours in school should be | 
He should be happy in his | 
work as well as in his play. He is happy | 
in doing the things in which he is inter- | 


| ested, and the Happy Hour Readers are 
| designed to arouse and hold his interest. 


The series when complete will consist 


| of eight books, two for each grade from 
| the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 


graded, attractive in presentation and pre- | 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi- 
cal in form, printed in type _ properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully. to the attractiveness of 
the books, and not only holds the child's 
interest but helps in the study of the text. 


This plan of small books, each being 
intended to cover a half year of the school 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is | 


| equally desirable either in free text book 
' schools where, many times, 
| or unsanitary 


soiled, worn 
books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil 
purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully 
appreciated until they have been put into 
Send a Trail Order Today. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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A Love for Flowers 


“Crayola” Grayon 


“CATCH them young” 
should be the motto 
of teachers in the effort to 
promote in children a love 
for flowers. A box of 
“CRAYOLA” in the hands 
of a pupil will furnish an 
easy medium for flower 
drawing in the lower 
grades. 

“Show them how” should 
be another motto. This 
may be attractively done 
on the blackboard with 
LECTURER’S CHALKS, 
those colorful square sticks 
that belong to the family of 


Gold Medal 


Crayons 
Made by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


May we send you a brochure 
explaining the value and need 
of blackboard drawing? 
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SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





sP' 
visa 
NEW 


Mulia 


. 













N.Y. 3 
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Fine Point—Double Elastic. 

SATA No.2 
Counting House 

keeping. 

<< No. 5 
Schocl 

Fine Point—Semi-elastic action. 


No. 1 
College 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
No. 47 






Intermediate 


Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 














DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
to Illinois State Register, Dept. N., Springfield, Ill. 








An Aid to Community Drama 


Within a very few years people have 
awakened to a realization that drama 
belongs not to a little group of profes- 
sionals but to everybody. Communities 
of every size are discovering that plays 
and pageants not only develop the 
powers of self-expression, but build 
up a bigger and better community life. 
No town or school is too small to have 
a dramatic troupe of its own and no 
troupe is too amateur to put on worth- 
while productions. It is merely a ques- 
tion of learning how to make the most 
of available material. 

Are you planning a community cele- 
bration or a holiday pageant? Are 
you going to put on a play or an 
operetta at the county fair this year or 
at the Chautauqua? Are you trying 
to find a play suited to the varied 
talents and varied ages of a one-room 
school? Are you faced with the prob- 
lem of converting that bare platform 
in your town hall or school into a 
stage? You will find help in dealing 
with any one of these problems and 
with many another in a little book 
called “Community Drama” published 
by Community Service, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. This book con- 
tains practical suggestions for direct- 
ing amateur productions of plays and 
pageants, for making costumes and for 
securing effective staging and lighting 
with little expense. Furthermore, it is 
based on actual experiences in towns 
and cities all over the country. The 
appendix includes directions for pro- 
ducing a simple pageant, and lists of 
plays suitable for many needs—for 
churches, parish houses, schools and 
Sunday schools; one-act plays; plays 
for children; and pageants § and 
masques. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has of- 
fered $2,000,000 (about £454,000) to- 
ward building and equipping a school of 
hygiene in London, provided the British 
government will agree to appoint the 
staff and maintain the school when es- 
tablished. The same Foundation has 
donated £1,000,000 to the University of 
London and University College Hospital. 
In the United States the Foundation 
has within a year made large gifts in 
the same field, including $6,000,000 to 
Johns Hopkins University for endow- 
ment and buildings of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, and $2,- 
500,000 to the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health. 


“He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often, and loved 
much; who has gained the respect of 
intelligent men and the love of litte 
children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether 
by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, 
or a rescued soul; who has never lacked 
appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed 
to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others, and given the 
best he had; whose life was an inspira- 
tion; whose memory a benediction.” 


Be to yourself, as you would be to 
your friends.—Shakespeare. 
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‘ Write for This FREE Sample 
_ It Wont Cost Youa Penny 


A book that hundreds of thousands of other teachers have found help- 
ful, you should at least know about. We want you to have a copy and 
judge its worth for yourself. So send today, 
for a teacher’s FREE sample copy of 


The 101 Best Songs 


Here are the best of the world’s songs, the 
time-tried favorites, the songs you want at 
the astonishing price of only 7c a copy in 
large lots. There is everything from opera 
to sentiment, from folk songs to songs of 
patriotism, yet all in easy keys, with words 
and music complete. By all means get a 
copy and examine it. 


Think of only 7c 
Wonderful Value a copy for the 
world’s best music, in a handy paper cov- 
ered book, so cheap that you can equip your 
whole school at a most moderate cost. Before you 
decide to buy, write for free sample mentioning name 
of your school. You will surely want to know the 
book, at least. 


: scece 7c each in 100 lots, 
Amazingly Low Prices: fe 34h doo. $1 00 














cA Brand New Book 
You Should See 


We've originated a brand new 
book for teachers of young stu- 
dents. It contains every help, 
and every aid to easy teaching 
that we can think of. It is an 
ideal book for primary grades. 
We call it the new Everyday 
Song Book. 

Samble FREE— Write for it 
We want every teacher to see a copy. 
We are sure it will meet with instant 
favor. Send for your copy today. 


an “ ” 
Pricess Semees “101 Best Songs: dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


ees = Sample Free. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg. CHICAGO 








T in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERVICE is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars, 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to all 

schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. ; “i ; 

when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
socia e. 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is writs, at commercial speed and is as plain as 

print. Thus, it conserves the time of the riter 

and the time of the reader. Palmet Method Penmanship compels ‘he althful posture while ‘writing, thu 


conserving health and vision. 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all, in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 
anc ¥ 


more the attention of modern educators, Follow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, snd the results 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 
PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because the y offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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At Last! A Very Perfect Duplicator | 


re 
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ay MODERN DUPLICAr HM 
Woe Pee | /, iq ‘‘Everybody Wants a Modern Duplicator’”’ } 
7 ja * TO PRINT THEIR OWN TYPEWRITTEN OR PENWRITTEN } 
LETTERS, DRAWINGS, LESSONS, BIDS, MENUS, MUSIC, > 
4, Se MAPS, SPECIFICATIONS—OR ANYTHING WANTED. 
q fe, When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same kind of 
2 : letters—or anything just write one (for original) in regular way, 
ea) ae Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a strong copy (or negative) 
=s\S NI 5 is transferred to Duplicator Pad, remove it (original) and print the 
{ duplicate (fac-simile) copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one 
at a time, and you can print in one or more colors at same opera- 
tion. Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator Pad, 
and it is immediately ready for another job—the same thing, or 
different originals. ‘It is the Duplicator you want.” “Anything 
you want whenever you want it.” 
It contains no glue or gelatine—and—Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. “It saves time, labor and money.” 
“Special Three” cap size (9 x 14 inches) complete $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30 per cent, 
or $5.60 Net for orders direct from this advertisement. Use it 30 days and if you are not “Delighted” t 
with it, we refund your money. Publishers of this paper guarantee this—so you are safe. [booklet of 


all sizes (at regular prices) free. 
J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 








“*Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 


These pictures are famous the world over and by instructors every- 
where are recognized as of great assistance in classroom work, re- 
lieving monotony of study and making lasting impressions on the 
youthful mind. 
studies in geography, music, literature, etc. 
ingly low price the pictures are artistic and faithful reproductions. 

ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3. 

TWO CENT SIZE, 5%x8. 

Send 50 cents for 50 Art subjects in the 3x3 size or for 25 in the 
5Yx8 size. 


Out of the 2250 subjects selections can be made for 
In spite of their exceed- 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 





No two alike. 


The Mill 


Ruysdael 





BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. Order now for 
Spring Bird Study. 

Send 75 cents for pictures of 
25 common birds and a very brief 
description of each. 








LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


Price since Sept. 1, $1.50 for one; $1.25 for each for two or more. 
Postpaid. 
jects: The Angelus, “Can't You Talk,” 
Mill, Baby Stuart, Stratford and many others. Send 
two pictures. 
$2.00 for one. 

“The children have a new world opened before them in the Perry 
Pictures in connection with their daily lessons in Geography, History 
and English.” 

“The pictures are surely an inspiration to all lovers of art.” 


The Perry Pictures Company, 80x 13, Malden, Mass. 


Size, including margin, 22x28 inches. 150 attractive sub- 
Spring, Shepherdess, The 
$2.50 for these 
These two pictures, same size Hand Colored for $3.00; 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


CATALOGUE 


64 Page Catalogue of 1600 min- 
jature illustrations for 15 cents 
(Please ao not send for 


without 


in coin. 
the Catalogue 
the 15 cents.) 


sending 
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Unless stamped like 
this it is not a 
Modified Educator 
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A Shoe with 
Real Style and 


True Comfort 


for the Well-dressed Teacher 


has 100% orthopedic correct lines. It’s the Modified 

Educator. This shoe will appeal to the natural desire 
to be smartly attired and yet will never cause foot ills such 
as fallen arches, corns, bent bones and other foot troubles. 
It will give you true foot comfort. 


\ LAST you can get a smart, good-looking shoe that 


Try these shoes on your vacation. You can get them in 
stylish oxfords or trim high boots in black kid, tan kid or 
Russia Calf. Sizes 23 to9. Width AAA to EE. And like all 
Educator Shoes, they ‘‘let the feet grow as they should.”’ 


The Modified Educator is built scientifically correct 
and the combination of stylish appearance and real foot 
comfort make it an ideal shoe for the teacher. It is en- 
dorsed by the Y. W.C. A. for its 400,000 members. 


Ask to see the Modified Educator at your shoe store. 
If they do not keep them write us or phone your local 
Tel-u-Where bureau for the name of the nearest dealer. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








Send for the Educator Shoe Chart— 


Tells a vivid lesson foot health. It will aid you 
in your health talks to the children. 
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he essential clement in, 
patriotism, in the higher patriot- 


ism, is unity of spirit; the 

ability and the disposition to 
work todether for a common 
Good, and this unity is promoted 
by getting a large and worthy idea 
of what the common Good 18. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
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“Education for the Needs of Life” 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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stopping it, even if any individual or any group of 
: 44 individuals should wish to do so. Those who are 
canes TAY directing the vocational movement know quite def- 
3 TIS ai i 
PSS initely what they want, and they are proving that 
they understand how to secure it. This does not mean that every 
question concerning the character of vocational education is settled 
to the satisfaction of all its votaries; as a matter of fact, there is 
still a good deal of debate in vocational conferences respecting the 
balance which should be preserved between cultural training on the 
one side, and specific preparation for a particular vocation on the 
other. There are those, both within and without vocational educa- 
tion circles, who maintain that in the public schools boys and girls 
should pursue cultural subjects and master the principles underlying 
a vocation rather than acquire the mechanical skill necessary to 
practice any vocation. Others hold the contrary view. 





Py Z 





N some states vocational education is administered by local boards 
created for the special purpose, while in other states all educa- 
tion, cultural and vocational, is put in charge of one and the same 
board,—the board of education. In these latter states it is main- 
tained that vocational training should be regarded simply as a 
phase of general education, while in other states the authorities be- 
lieve that it can receive proper recognition and emphasis only when 
it is detached from cultural education and administered by boards 
who have a high respect for it, and who will see to it that the train- 
ing is definite and specific. As a consequence of this distinction the 
vocational education is more clearly defined and more prominent in 
states like Wisconsin where it is in charge of special boards, than it 
is elsewhere. 

There are persons in all sections of the country who fear that we 
are in danger of vocationalizing all our education, so that we shall 
teach everything in our schools from the standpoint of its bearing 
upon some specific trade. We have not gone that far yet and all that 
we have done is to be commended. We have begun to teach spelling, 
for instance, with reference to its use rather than as a means of 
training memory; and some people say we are vocationalizing this 
subject. They hold that it would be better to teach spelling to-day 
as it was taught in the schools when they were pupils; that is to say, 
fifteen to twenty thousand words should be classified in a spelling 
book, and a pupil should be required to memorize and spell orally 
about ten to fifteen words a day from the day he enters school until 
the day he leaves it. ‘Exercise like this is good training for the 
memory,” these conservative people say. 


UT it has been shown by investigators that a memory trained in 
this way is of little or no service in the situations faced by 
people in daily life. It is not even of much service in spelling, be- 
cause people who can spell a bookful of words orally often make 
blunders when they write these words in a letter or an article. 
Memory is a very specific thing. It will function well in the special 
way in which it is trained but not in other ways. An experienced 
ticket agent can remember details about fares and time-tables to a 
phenomenal extent, but he cannot remember persons’ names, or facts 
of history, literature, or economics any better than, and often not as 
well as, a person who cannot remember fares or time-tables. 
The writer has colleagues whose memory for historical facts, bo- 
tanical facts, mathematical facts, or psychological facts is extra- 
ordinary, but outside their special field their memory is very ordi- 
nary. One man has a marvelous memory for legal facts, including 
details of cases and decisions of courts and judges, but he often for- 
gets the names of his friends, and he hardly ever remembers to go to 
his meals on time. He says he has forgotten all the mathematics he 
ever learned, even the multiplication table. He has a wonderful 


memory for all the details that belong to his profession, but he has a 
treacherous memory for everything else. Every normal mind js 
built on this plan. This is why people who are in touch with the re- 
sults of investigations say that it is folly to teach pupils ten thou- 
sand words which they will never use in daily life merely to disci- 
pline their memory. 


N the same way, most of the more involved and technical phases 
of grammar are being excluded from the curriculum, and only so 
much of it is being taught as people will need in daily life. Con- 
servative men condemn this tendency, saying that even grammar is 
being vocationalized. Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are being 
pruned so as to exclude matters that are not likely to be of service 
in daily life. Even history is being attacked now from this stand- 
point. Many persons believe it would be of service to exclude much 
of the “debris” which has been learned in the past, and is still being 
learned in some places, but which will not help people to understand 
what they read or make them more intelligent in their lives as cit- 
izens. There is not a study in the curriculum that is not being scru- 
tinized by investigators who hold that the schools ought to teach 
pupils what they will use in some way and not burden them with 
dead material simply for the purpose of exercising their memory, 
their reason, their imagination, or some other “faculty.” 

We are going farther in this direction than any other nation in 
the world. Are we eliminating everything “cultural” from our 
schools and using them merely to prepare pupils for some narrow 
vocation? No. We are excluding topics that do not bear upon the 
needs of life, but with the time thus saved we are teaching more 
literature, science, civics, and health than were taught in the schools 
when the men who are protesting against the tendency throughout 
our country were pupils in the schools. We are not yet vocational- 
izing all our education in any narrow sense. We are trying to make 
everything that is taught useful but not mechanical. 


HOSE who are worrying about the future of cultural education 

in America conceive, when they hear the phrase “Education for 
the needs of life,” which is coming to be used so freely now, that 
physical needs alone are referred to. Many persons believe that in- 
tellectual, esthetic, and social needs are not real needs at all, or at 
least that they are not so imperative or essential as the needs of the 
body. One hears it frequently said that a person does not require 
anything but food, clothing, and shelter for well-being or happiness; 
everything else that he strives for is really superfluous. In Amer- 
ica to-day, ninety-nine out of every hundred persons can secure 
abundant food to maintain health and vigor without difficulty. Very 
few persons among us are unhappy because they do not have enough 
to eat to meet the requirements of the body. The chief cause of un- 
happiness among most people in our country is the inability to solve 
the social problems that arise out of their relations with those with 
whom they come in contact. Many of us do not understand people, 
and we do not know how to adjust ourselves in peace and good-will 
to the persons among whom we live. Most of us suffer much more 
because we are out of harmony with our neighbors and friends than 
because of physical hunger. Lack of social adaptation is recognized 
to-day as one of the chief causes of ill health. Anyone who feels 
that people are against him, who imagines that he is discriminated 
against, who is angry at people because of the way they treat him, 
cannot be happy, and he cannot even maintain health and vigor. 


OT only are social needs of greater importance than physical 

needs in present-day American life, but intellectual and 2s- 

thetic needs are equally important. One who does not understand 

the laws governing the world in which he lives must suffer distress 

much of the time. Those who are ignorant of these laws are usually 
(Continued on page 74) 














JOHN HOPPNER 


MASTER PAGET 


‘The original painting of “Master Paget” was recently acquired by Cyrus H. K. Curtis from the Fearon Gal- 
leries as a gift to Mrs. Curtis. It was painted by John Hoppner, a celebrated English portrait painter who 
lived at the time of the American Revolution and whose work ranks with that of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 


(MINIATURE PICTURES FOR CLASS USE ARE GIVEN ON PAGE 42) 
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Summer Citizenship Projects 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Cwic Secretary, National Security League 


HE child is learning all his waking 
hours. The world is his schoolroom 
and everyone he comes in contact with 
is his teacher for the time being. Be- 

cause we have failed to realize this, we have ex- 
pected, at once, too much and too little from the 
school and the school teacher. 

“The school curriculum is but an incident in 
the child’s education,” says State Supt. Vernon 
M. Riegel of Ohio. How then has it been such 
an important factor, in fact the compelling fac- 
tor, in shaping the child’s life? 

A little thought will show that the power of 
the school depends on and is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of planning that is success- 
fully done to link the school with life. When 
what happens in school links and explains what 
takes place outside, the child is kept alert and 
interested. He loves his school and his teacher, 
the basis of loyalty is laid. 

Education is a year-long, a lifelong process 
and there is a growing movement to make 
school last the year through and to do away 
with the precious summer vacation. Superin- 
tendent Riegel thinks four terms of twelve 
weeks each is the best plan for Ohio. Not all 
teachers will agree with him, but all will realize 
that the summer months need not be wasted; 
that instead of coming back to school in the 
fall out of tune with school work and knowing 
less than when they left in June, pupils can be 
kept happily busy in the summer educating 





Union Street School City Officials, Utica, New York 


themselves through citizenship projects of 
benefit to the child and the community. 


Make June a Happy Month 


In too many schools, June is a fretful month 
of worry over examinations and of longing for 
the day when the school door will close for the 
long vacation. It-.should instead be a happy 
month of taking account of stock, drilling to fill 
up vacant knowledge spaces and best of all 
planning for the golden months ahead. The be- 
ginning of citizenship projects in June and 
vital planning for their continuation through 
the summer months will give the children an 
impetus that will carry them through the sum- 
mer months with great benefit to their char- 
acter development, since they will work through 
the summer largely on their own initiative. 

lf we will get fixed in our minds that citizen- 
ship training is the sole excuse for spending 
public money on education, our plans will crys- 
tallize around citizenship projects. For in- 
stance, we can teach in the lower grades the 
American standard of living as it is being 
taught in the industrial arts work in Passaic, 
New Jersey. Besides the usual excursions from 
the city to surrounding farms, and the repro- 
duction by the children in miniature of farm 





buildings, etc., the children have for a project 
the building and furnishing of a home. The 
beautiful cooperation that 
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much time he could hardly have made the con- 
nection between school and life in many 
months. 


A Lesson from Texas 


Any school citizenship project that is to be 
carried on through the summer months must be 
well started in the schools before vacation. 

The John Henry Brown 





can exist between grades is 
explained by Miss Laura 
Carty, teacher of a second 
grade where the project is 
near _ completion. The 
“walls” of the house, of 
plaster board, only two 
sides of a house, are pre- 
pared in the manual train- 
ing classes. A window is 
cut on each side and a door 
on one. The second grade 
children put real glass in 
the windows. The “sides” 
of the house are set in a 
corner where the walls of 
the schoolroom make the 
third and fourth walls of 
the “house.” It really is 
one room of a house. The 








School of Dallas, Texas, 
has saved $6000 in less 
than six months. The 
children, themselves, do 
all the banking work un- 
der the supervision of the 
principal. If you have a 
school savings system, 
someone in the town ought 
to be found to take charge 
during the summer when 
the children have more 
money to spend and more 
opportunities to earn 
money than at any other 
time. Make a plan this 
June so that children can 
save during the summer 
months and_ appoint 
“banking officials” among 











children paper the inside 
with oatmeal paper and use 
a border selected from the 
best drawings. They weave rag rugs for the 
floor and hem curtains. 

They begin working on the rugs as early as 
May. They bring the rags from home, cut them 
and sew them in school, make their pasteboard 
weaving frame, just a rectangle of pasteboard 
with twine stretched back and 
forth for the warp, and each 
child weaves a rectangle of 
rag rug. Then the rectangles 
will be sewn together to make 
a rug large enough to cover 
the floor. 

These little second graders 
can go to charts on the wall 
which they themselves have 
made. They will show you 
the cotton or silk or wool in 
its various stages and tell 
where in or near their city the 
factores are. This home proj- 
ect will carry over into their 
summer play at keeping house 
and into their home chores. 
They are quite at ease in gro- 
cery stores because they buy 
and sell the packages of food 
in their school make-believe store. They will 
be making things for their house during the 
summer, just as they make things outside of 
school hours now. 

They have school parties where they serve 
each other milk and crackers, after hands are 
washed and napkins spread. They take turns 
in the preparation and serving and they learn 
what foods American boys 
and girls like and ought to eat 
as well as how to serve them. 
With it all they learn to read 
and write so much more 
quickly than children in the 
traditional school that they 
all keep pace with the young 
Russian boy of eight who 
learned to read English in six 
weeks. It was because the 
school and life experiences of 
this foreign youngster were 
similar that his vocabulary 
in school met his wants in 
school and out and he so soon 
acquired the language. Had 
he been talking and reading 
about the things on which the 
traditional school spends so 





“A Robin Built Her Nest Ou 
Boys’ Cloakroom” 


the children, whose duty it 
shall be to remind a certain 
number of children each 
week of their time to bank. Don’t have chil- 
dren collect. Some grown person can be found 
willing to assume that responsibility if the 
children bring their savings. These banking 
officials can report at the first meeting of the 
school civic league in November and the 
thought that they are going to report will keep 
them faithful to their duties. It is important 
that the thrift idea “earn and save” instead of 
“earn and spend” should be emphasized in 
vacation. 


Home Comforts 


If you have not the leaflet “What Do Growing 
Children Need?” get it from the United 
States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and use it to check up your 
vacation suggestions. 

One of the things every child should have is 
a comfortable place to welcome friends. Per- 
haps all the teacher can do is help plan ways of 
making the home yards clean, attractive places 
and encourage children to make the best of 
whatever nook the family assigns them in the 
house. A parent-teacher talk will inspire some 
of the parents to plan home quarters for the 
growing children. Have at least one school 
yard picnic with the children so they can get 
ideas of good fun and of ways of serving food. 
If the Junior Civic League is active enough sug- 
gest that it hold a couple of monthly meetings 
or a series of fortnightly meetings during the 
summer in the yards of the officers of the 
league. Besides the social features of such 


(Continued on page 81) 





The Union Street School Orchestra 
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Winning Team—Speed Baseball—Port Jervis, N. Y. 


VERY school should have a play picnic 
or field day each year. This event 
should be the climax of the physical 
education activity of: the year. It 

should be a time for showing the parents and 
patrons of the school the work the pupils have 
been doing, and it should be a day of fun and 
play for all, the older folks as well as the 
children. 

There are several kinds of field days. The 
simplest is of the old-fashioned 
school picnic type,—everyone in- 
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School Field Day and Play Picnic 


BY DANIEL CHASE 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department of Education 


er expected, to join in the fun actively. The 
major part of the day’s time should be given 
over to simple group and relay games and mass 
play, and very little or no time spent in exhibi- 
tions or events limited to the competition of the 
selected few. 

The ideal field day program for a small or a 
large school district, or for a township or 
county event, is a combination of all the above 
types. There should be (1) well laid plans 
for the picnic dinner, (2) time for demonstra- 
tions and exhibitions, (3) track and field events 
for different ages and weights, (4) a period of 
group games and contests for adults and all 
spectators. 

A good way to start the day is by bringing all 
the children into a grand march. If a number 
of schools have combined for the day, let each 
march with its teacher and have an award for 
the school making the best appearance in the 
“parade,” this award to be based on marching 
ability, posture, rhythm, alignment, execution 
of commands, etc. 

After the march it is a good plan to have pu- 


the following plan: For a big crowd, secure 
(and instruct in advance) play ieaders, each to 
have charge of a definite game at the proper 
time. Have them stationed at carefully se- 
lected and plainly marked places on _ the 
grounds. Each leader should have a few as- 
sistants who have played the games before. 
To start this part right requires a director with 
personality. After the mass drill or demon- 
stration work, while the crowd is still settled 
on the grand stand or on the grass of the hill- 
side,—this is the psychological time to explain 
the play program. Have the director name the 
game, point out the place, and send the leader 
to it; then have the younger children go to 
these previously-determined spots by schools 
and play the games as announced. In some 
respects this is a continuation of the demon- 
stration, but it should take in practically all the 
children present. 

Let the children be quiet at the sound of the 
director’s whistle until the new announcement 
is made—then have them resume playing at 
their own places, but have the games changed 

by the leaders, who may do this 
by swapping groups. After 





vited to come and bring a basket 
lunch, but no definite program of 
activities outlined in advance: 
children allowed to “run wild” 
and play whatever they happen 
to think of, while the old folks 
“visit” and swap stories and per- 
haps listen to an “uplifting” ad- 
dress or educational lecture as a 
penalty for coming. 

Even this form of school picnic 
is worth while, although far from 
ideal. It is all some small dis- 
tricts have ever had, and is much 
better than nothing. It provides 
an opportunity for practice in 
sociability and _ neighborliness 
greatly needed in the country. 
Many school districts have so far 
neglected to undertake even as 
simple a plan as this. 

But it is easy to see that there 
is a great deal lacking when a field 
day is limited by such a program, or lack of 
program. There are many possibilities that 
the teachers or superintendent should develop. 
Let us consider some of these. 

There is the school exhibition or fair, when 
examples of penmanship, drawing, manual 
training, project work, nature study, etc., are 
displayed and when the results of practice in 
marching, calisthenic drills, rhythmic exercises 
and games may be shown. A program demon- 
strating what the pupils are actually doing 
from day to day, added to the picnic feature, 
makes a more satisfactory affair. 

Yet further improvement is possible. We can 
add to the exhibition, the free play and the pic- 
nic, a series of athletic events and contests that 
permit of competition between individuals and 
groups. This competitive program may en- 
tirely take the place of the exhibition part of 
the program. But in a well-balanced program 
it will not be allowed to do so, although there 
is much to be said in favor of keeping the two 
types separate by giving most of the time to the 
exhibition one year, and most of it to competi- 
tion the next year. 

A fourth form of field day might be called 
the participation type. In this it is definitely 
Planned and announced that there will be 
events for all—that old and young, male and 
female will have some suitable games or con- 
tests—arid that they will be permitted, or rath- 





‘spectators a better chance to see 








Township Field Day, Newfane, New York 





Uncle Sam and Columbia on reviewing stand. Children of several schools ready for wand drill 


pils remain in marching formation by schools, 
while all unite in singing one or two national 
songs and give the salute to the flag, or other 
suitable patriotic exercises. Then if a mass 
drill is to be given, it should come next. The 
flag drill, wand drill, and hoop drill are fre- 
quently used. 

The pupils should be seated by schools at 
designated places, in charge of teachers, during 
the running off of the track and field events, 
and only competitors should be al- 
lowed on the track or open space to 
be used for a track. As soon as an 
event is finished the competitors 
should return to their school 
groups. Strict enforcing of this 
rule will make for speed and over- 
come confusion, and will allow 


the contests. 
It is usually best to have a “one- 
ring circus,” so that all can see each 


event. This applies mainly to the 
demonstrations and formal track 
events. 


For the group play, the ideal is to 
have several games at once, and 
practically all people participating. 
To secure this ideal is difficult, but 
the writer has seen it done many 
times, by following out something like 





watching children a _ while, an- 
nounce games for adults, and in- 
vite all to take part. Have all 
form a big circle, for a Pass Ball 
relay. Have a few teachers or 
others take the lead and come for- 
ward quickly to the indicated 
place. A few persuasive assist- 
ants should be detached to urge 
bashful and backward folks to get 
into the circle. Start your game 
when you have a good fair quota; 
the others will be more ready 
after they see how easy it is and 
catch the spirit of it. After one 
circle game, stop and urge others 
to come in and play the same 
game. If the circle gets too large, 
divide and make two circles, play- 
ing the same game in both. Urge 
others to come out and get into 
the game, as you are to teach a 
new one “just as easy as the first, 
but more fun,” etc. Then change the game to 
Call Ball or Dodge Ball or “Who Hit Me?” 

By this time all are usually ready to try a 
team game, so change into two or more lines 
for an object-passing “Right and Left” or 
“Overhead” relay. Continue this, if the spirit 
is right, and add the Pass and Run relay. (A 
number of games were described by the author 
in his April article.) Finish by having three 
cheers for the winners by the losers. Now re- 








Girls of Newfane Sicmiies Ready for Basketball Relay 
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turn your old folks and children to the seating 
places and conclude your program with the 
formal track events and the match games. The 
director should have nothing to do except keep 
things moving. He should make the special 
announcements if necessary, but an announcer 
should call out the formal events and give out 
the results. The director should not act as 
starter or judge or umpire, except in sudden 
emergencies. He is the life of the program, 
and must assign work to others and keep every- 
one else working, and see that things go, but 
not actually be responsible for any one thing. 
He should have the program so well in mind 
that before one event is over, the next is always 
thought of and planned for, and contestants 
called by announcer. 

In the formal events, it is often necessary to 
depart from the “one ring” idea, though it is 
usually best to reduce the number of events in 
your planning, so that all may be conducted at 
the same place. When time is short have the 
broad jumps and ball throwing, etc., at one 
side, while the dashes and relays are going on 
in front of your stand. The high jump is usu- 
ally very interesting to the spectators, although 
it takes some time to conduct. Put it in front 
of the crowd when you can. 

The division of boys for these track and field 
events should be made according to weight. 
Many use the following classification: (1) 
Boys under 80 lbs.; (2) under 95 lbs.; (3) un- 
der 110 lbs.;. (4) under 125 lbs.; (5) over 125 
lbs. or unlimited. A simple division is: Light- 
weight, all under 85 lbs.; Medium, over 85 and 
under 100 lbs.; Heavyweight, all over 100 lbs. 
This will do very well for small rural schools. 
For schoolgirls, age divisions are satisfactory: 
(1) under tenth birthday, (2) over tenth and 
not past thirteenth birthday, (3) over thir- 


S a result of many years of 
observation I have come 
to the conclusion that 
there are three distinct 

kinds of teachers that the supervisor meets. 
Of course there are numberless subdivisions of 
these three main types, but almost any teacher 
can easily be placed in one of the three groups. 

Teacher No. 1 in the early fall is so afraid of, 
the supervisor that her knees tremble, her 
tongue gets dry and her voice leaves her. 
Teacher No. 2 is absolutely indifferent; she 
takes no pains either to welcome her guest on 
arrival or be courteous to her when she de- 
parts. Last but by no means least is Teacher 
No. 3, who considers the supervisor as a friend 
in need, an honored guest, a sister teacher. She 
is sincerely anxious to please, prepared to ask 
intelligent questions, ready for criticism,—ad- 
verse, if need be,—and desirous of getting the 
most for herself and the children from the 
short half hour with the specially trained artist 
or musician or physical culturist. 

Those who have been long in the schoolroom 
know that the children reflect in a very faith- 
ful manner the feelings, thoughts and charac- 
teristics of the teacher under whom they sit 
for hours every day. Supervisors who have 
watched the promotion of classes have seen 
among the pupils themselves the three types 
mentioned above. Fear, indifference, and de- 
sire for help and inspiration,—all can be seen. 

To Teacher No. 1 I wish to say that I have 
never yet seen a carnivorous supervisor; there 
is no danger of being eaten alive. When you 
place the fear screen between yourself and the 
art or music teacher, you shut her off from giv- 
ing her best, you close her mind and her mouth 
from giving you the assistance which you need 
and she wants to give. The results that your 


children can attain shrink and shrivel in pro- 
portion as the fear is great or small, but so 
long as it is present you will always be disap- 
pointed in the visits of the supervisor because 


teenth and not past sixteenth birthday, (4) all 
over sixteen. 

The shorter distance races are most popular 
and easiest to handle. No event longer than a 
half-mile should be included, and boys under 
fourteen should not be asked to run farther 








seme ne a 


Calisthenic Drill, Field Day, Schenectady County, 
New York 


than a hundred yards, or at most 220. The 
hammer throw, discus, and pole vault should 
not be attempted in this sort of field day, and 
there is some question about the value of shot 
putting. The baseball or basketball throw for 
distance makes a very satisfactory event, as 
does the throwing for accuracy. 

Much care should be taken by the person in 
charge of track events to avoid delays. Offi- 
cials should be selected with care, the grounds 
prepared in advance, carefully measured and 
plainly marked. Program stating time allowed 
for each group of events should be typewritten 
or printed and posted for guidance of officials 
and contestants. It would be well to study the 
rules of the Amateur Athletic Union governing 





You and the Supervisor 


BY LAURA WAY MATHIESEN 


you yourself have made it impossible for her 
to help you. 

To Teacher No. 2 let me say that indifference 
is like a wet blanket thrown on a fire. The su- 
pervisor may be full of enthusiasm when she 
enters your room, she may intend to give the 
best lesson that she ever gave, but your indif- 
ference will more than likely induce positive 
dislike for the work among the children, and 
the supervisor is powerless to counteract such 
dislike in the time she can spend with you. As 
the years go on, there is so much that you can 
gain from the specialist, in self-cultivation 
alone, that you can ill afford to lose one bit of 
what she can give you. I am not musically 
trained, but I am sure that if I were a grade 
teacher and had listened carefully to the music 
supervisor during all of the twelve years I was 
teaching, I should have learned a good deal 
about teaching music. 

I have had teachers give me the excuse that 
they had “never had this kind of training’? when 
they were in school; but surely a teacher who 


repeats four or five years in the same grade. 


should progress farther than the pupils can in 
one year. Before very long she should feel con- 
fident and competent. 

And now for Teacher No. 3. How I hope that 
you all are of her type, for if you are the super- 
visor’s life will be one round of joy in this 
broad land. 

“Good morning, Miss Blank, I am so glad you 
came to-day. The children have brought some 
wonderful toys from home for their drawing 
lesson, and I know they will be so glad that 
you can help them to do some extra fine draw- 
ings. Do you want to see what we have done 
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track events and make full preparation to avoid 
all occasion for “kicks.” 


Rules for Some of the Field Day Events 


1. Baseball distance throw.—The thrower 
may run any distance before making the throw. 
Measure distance from the throwing line, di- 
rectly in front of thrower, to spot where the 
ball first struck the ground. If the player 
crosses the throwing line before the ball strikes 
the ground, the throw shall not be measured. 

2. Basketball distance throw.—Draw a circle 
6 feet in diameter on the floor or ground. In 
throwing, contestant shall not touch outside 
the circle with any part of the body until the 
ball has struck the ground; he must leave from 
the rear half of the circle. Pass the tape 
through the center of the circle, but measure 
distance from edge of circle to spot where the 
ball first struck the ground. If any part of the 
body touches outside the circle, the distance 
made shall not be recorded. 

a) Round arm throw (usual method).—In 
making the round arm throw only one hand 
shall be used. The ball may be started from 
any position and thrown in any manner or style. 

b) Forward overhead distance throw.—The 
ball shall be grasped with both hands, placed 
behind the head, and thrown forward from this 
position. 

c) Backward overhead distance throw.— 
The ball shall be grasped with both hands and 
thrown backward over the head. 

8. Dashes —Runners may start from the 
standing or crouching position. If from the 
standing position, no part of the body may be 
ahead of the starting line; if from the crouch- 
ing position the fingers must be back of the 


starting line. 
(Continued on page 71) 


since you were here last? We made 
all of these harvest posters. Of 
course our Christmas work went 
home, but I gave John and Helen ex- 
tra papers and they made two models, so you 
can see what we did. I had only a few in the 
room who did not do a good piece of work. Do 
you think I have the designs too large? What 
do you think of the coloring? I made lists of 
colors and the children chose the group that 
fitted the colored paper best. Did I find it too 
hard? Well, it was rather a struggle to get the 
measuring done properly, but even so, the chil- 
dren were so pleased and happy when the work 
was finished that it was worth while. 1 should 
not want to try it with a very large class.” 

Can you all see how every barrier is down, 
how ready this teacher is to meet the super- 
visor halfway, how she makes criticism easy 
and is even willing herself to offer suggestions 
to the supervisor because she is frank, friendly, 
and pleasant and regards the supervisor as a 
helper and an inspiration for better work? The 
children who sit under this teacher have never 
been told to clap their hands and smile broad 
smiles of welcome but they do it nevertheless, 
and everything is ready for good work and a 
good time. 

Certain students of psychic phenomena claim 
to be able to show by photography visible ef- 
fects of thought. Is it any wonder, then, that 
supervisors can feel subtle invisible forces 
when they are multiplied by twenty or thirty? 
You are partly responsible for the supervisor’s 
success or failure according as you belong to 
the class that fears, the class that is indifferent 
or the class that is interested. 

It is a great mistake to feel that the average 
supervisor seeks opportunity for faultfinding 
only. The special teacher is put into the 
schools to help in every way that she can. If 
you are interested in education you should we!l- 
come her aid and help her to give you the best 
she has to offer. 
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FREDDY FISH GOES SWIMMING 


% When hot July days come around, all the boys make for the“OldSwim: . ‘Sym Ny 
je min Hole? But none of them can swim like Freddy Fish and his friends. i 
See if you can draw his picture,hat andall. Try the other ones, too. > 















By JOHN T. LEMOS 
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Beneath the trees, And, where it formed He learned to swim, 
” One warm July, A nice deep pool, To float and dive. 
A little brook Young Freddy Fish Young Fred was very 
v Went racing by. Went in to school. Much alive 
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“i One day he saw He waved his tail ‘Aha. he said, 

09 Float down the stream ind, with a flop, “This thing that Floats 
il Al bright new toy, Came gliding up Is one of those 

. All red and cream. Toward the top. New fangled boats. 








. He looked around find, sure enough! Said Freddy; You = “While I can swim 

With watchful eye In sailor hat, May like yourboat And float § dive 
a In hopes its owner He sawa boy, But all it does You see I'm very 
: He might spy. Quile round § fat. Is just to float: {uch alive’ 
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- A Course in Conduct for Elementary Schools 


BY ANNA KEEFE, Grade Supervisor, Independent School District No. 13, Aurora, Minn. 


training of their children more 
and more to the school. Time 
was when teaching children to 
read, spell, write and cipher 
was the schoolmaster’s whole 
a task. His duties are not so 
easily enumerated to-day. He is responsible 
not only for the academic training of his pupils, 
but for technical instruction also. Voca- 
tional training, by which it is hoped to reduce 
the number of misfits in the world, has become 
an important part of the schoolmaster’s work, 
and the health of our people must be safe- 
guarded largely through his efforts. This is 
not all. For a long time teachers have been 
responsible, more or less, for the actions of 
their pupils. It has been felt that the silent 
force of the strong personality of the teacher 
“just naturally” made the children good. That 
there is much influence for good in the strong 
personality cannot be denied, but of itself it is 
not enough. This is particularly true to-day 
when more dynamic forces are exerting in- 
fluences on every hand. 

There has been a growing consciousness on 
the part of teachers everywhere of the need of 
“systematic training” in morals and manners. 
This need is felt in communities, strictly Amer- 
ican, in which parents seem to be too much oc- 
cupied with other affairs to give time and at- 
tention to the moral training of their children; 
and again in communities in which the parents 
are foreign-born and unacquainted with 
American customs. 

Teachers have tried to meet the situation 
but have sailed as ships in uncharted seas. Oc- 
casionally, when a misdemeanor came under 
their observation, attention has been given to 
it, but there has been no systematic training 
for our young citizens. The old truism “inci- 
dental teaching becomes accidental teaching” 
is surely applicable here; the result is that too 
many of our young people finish school without 
having given any serious thought to the right 
or wrong of conduct. Yet “what sculpture is 
to a block of marble, education is to a human 
soul,” and “what is put into the first of life is 
put into all life.” 

The following “Course” is the merest skele- 
tor but it gives some definite thing for each 
teacher to work on. The work for each grade 
is that outlined for that grade plus all that has 
gone before. We have no “Conduct” period on 
our daily program, but this theme is frequently 
used as a basis for our language discussion, 
dramatization, picture study and story work. 
The follow-up work in which we hope to help 
in the formation of right habits of conduct is 
part of every period, whether in the schoolroom 
or on the playground. 

The appended lists of “Teachers’ Helps” and 
“Stories” will be found useful. They represent 
material that was available to us. Other col- 
lections of stories, and other series of readers, 
would furnish much the same variety. Teach- 
ers will also find that many poems and pictures 
are suitable for correlation purposes. 





KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I 
I. POLITENESS: 
1. In the schoolroom: 

“Good morning, Miss »’ “Good night, 
Miss——.” (Use the name of the per- 
son addressed.) 

“Yes, Miss “ig 
ly “Ves,” 

“Thank you,” “If you please.” (To teach- 
er and to each other for materials and 
favors.) 

Walk lightly—not on tiptoes. 








“Yes, Mary’; not mere- 


Have clean hands, faces, clothes and 
books. 
2. On the playground: 

Speak kindly—sweet voices. 

Give others a chance to play. 

Be careful not to hurt any one. 

Never call children naughty names. 

3. On the street: 

Speak to people whom you know. Em- 
phasize “Good morning,” “How do you 
do——,” “Good afternoon, but 
discourage the use of “Hello” in salut- 
ing adults. 

Boys lift or touch their caps. 

4. At home: 

Be kind to the little ones. 
them cry. 

At the table— 

Eat slowly. 

Use fork or spoon for carrying food to 
mouth. 

Say “Please” when asking for more. 

Say “Good-by” to Mother when you 
leave for school. . 


II, CLEANLINESS: 
Clean hands and faces. 
Clean books. 
Clean floor—keep the paper picked up 
near your desk. 





Do not make 


GRADE II 


I. POLITENESS: 
1. In the schoolroom: 

Do not talk when others are talking. 

Go behind instead of in front of others. 

Say “Excuse me” or “Pardon me,” if you 
must go in front. 

Take your turn, don’t crowd or push 
others. 

Speak loudly enough to be heard. 

Do not “tell teacher” what other boys 
and girls do. 

2. On the playground: 

Watch your part of the line while passing. 

Do not carelessly hurt others. 

Sometimes play the game another child 
proposes. 

See that everyone has a chance to play. 

3. On the street: 

Make way for others to pass. 

Turn to the right. 

Do not obstruct the walk. 

Do not expect people to get off of the walk 
for your little wagon, take it off to 
make way for them to pass. 

Do not call loudly to others, go up to 
them to talk. 

4. At home: 

Be careful not to push and crowd. 

Tell Mother and Father of the nice things 
you do at school. 

Read them a story you like. 


II. BRAVERY: 
Don’t cry when you fall and hurt your- 
self, 


III. THRIFT: 
Don’t waste paper or pencils. 
guard this closely.) 
Take care of your books so they can be 
used again. 


(Teachers 


GRADE II 


I. POLITENESS: 
1. In the schoolroom: 

Do not interrupt. 

Watch where you are going. 
bump into people.) 

Walk lightly through the halls and in the 
room. 

Do not let the door slam. 

When anything is handed to you take it 
politely. Be careful not to snatch or 
jerk it. 

. On the playground: 

Do not always expect to be “it.” 

Play hard and have all the fun you can. 

See how you can make other children have 
a good time too. 


(Do not 


to 


3. On the street: 

Turn to the right when you meet people. 

Turn to the left to pass people. 

Do not throw papers or other waste on the 
walk or into the street. 

4, At home: 

Close doors carefully. 

Remember Mother has much work, is 
tired. Help her in every way you can, 
especially by loving her. 

Teach the little ones how to play games. 

Tell them stories. 


II. BRAVERY: 


Be brave enough not to be coaxed or dared _ 


to do wrong. 
Don’t run across the road in front of an 
auto—that is not being brave. 
III. THRIFT: 
Talk much about saving money. 
IV. UNSELFISHNESS: 
Make room for others at the board. 
When passing material, do not keep the 
best for yourself. 


GRADE IV 


I, POLITENESS: 
1. In the schoolroom: 

Do not laugh at the mistakes of others. 

Look at the person to whom you are speak- 
ing. 

Do not hang your head or cover your face 
with your hands when you are spoken 
to. 

Stand straight when reciting. 

2. On the street: 

Greet people whom you know. 

Look people in the eye, do not act 
ashamed. 

At a fire—do not get in the way of the 
men at work. 

3. At the theatre or at church: 

Do not talk or read aloud. 

Take your time when going out, do not 
push or crowd. 

4, In another’s home: 

Take off your rubbers, do not wear them 
into the house. 

Do not run through the house. 

Do not slam doors. 

Talk in a low tone. 

II. BRAVERY: 

Do not run away when called. If you 

have done wrong, tell the truth about it. 
III. THRIFT: 

Our pleasure at having new books. 

Keep books clean so that others may en- 
joy them next year. 

Handle them carefully, do not mark them. 
Keep your hands clean and keep the 
covers on the books. 

Do not waste any material. 

Discuss the value of saving money—right 
ways of spending money—giving to the 
needy. 

IV. UNSELFISHNESS: 

Guard little children from danger. 

Be willing to sacrifice your own pleasure 
for the pleasure of others sometimes. 


GRADE V 
I. POLITENESS: 
Establish habits as outlined for Grades I 
to IV. 
Watch your voice particularly. 
; Say kind things in a gentle voice. 
II. BRAVERY: 
’ Be brave enough to say “No” when urged 
to do wrong. 
III. THRIFT: 
Waste of lights and water. 
Care of public property—feel a personal 
ownership in it. 
IV. UNSELFISHNESS: 
Feel a pleasure at the success of others. 
Praise the work of others. Tell about 
the kind things others do—let them tell 
(Continued on page 70) 
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WU ) | oa you ever heard the story of the Billy Goats named 
Gruff? 
Their adventures with a Goblin were remarkable enough; 
I’ll relate them for your pleasure; you shall learn about the 
way 
»y These three fellows tricked a Goblin who intended 
h them for prey. 
/ These three Billies were three sizes, Weenie Wee, 
Middling, and Big, 
And their very dearest neighbor was a darling Piggie Wig; 
Quite contentedly the Billies lived together in a house 


Near a field of sweet red clover where they often went to 
browse. 





















Stretched across the flowing river was a bridge, and under it 

In a cavern deep and rocky, Mr. Goblin loved to sit; 

One fine day their friend, the Piggie, told the Billies that he 
knew 

Of a place beyond the river where some splendid apples grew. 


“Um!” he said, “they’re just delicious, and so round and rosy 
red!” 

“We shall get those lovely apples, 
be fed!” ; 

“I’m so hungry,” said the wee one, “I can hardly wait, I say! 

Some one else may get the apples if we do not go to-day.” 


” 


vowed the Billies; “we'll 


But the bridge! that was the danger—under it the Goblin 
dwelt; 

When they thought of him, the Billies quite a little anxious 
felt ; 

“Pooh!” cried friendly neighbor Piggie, “all on earth you 
have to do, 

Is to Juans say ‘Hocus Pocus!’ and he cannot injure you.” 


Well, the apples were so tempting they could not 
resist the lure; 

“T’ll go first,” said Weenie Billy, “I'll escape him, 
I am sure.” 


So he started off quite 
boldly, and his feet 
went tap, tap, tap! 

And the sound aroused 

the Goblin from his 

morning 


pleasant 
nap. 
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The Billy Goats and the Goblin 


Rhymed by Susie M. Best 





































Up he jumped and called out hoarse- 
ly, “Who is running on my 
bridge?” 


Little Billy felt his whiskers rise into a sort 

of ridge, \ 
But he answered, “Please, Sir Goblin, it is I, 

small Billy Gruff.” 
“Good! I'll eat you,” growled the Goblin, and lf \ 
“Tlocus Pocus! Hocus Pocus! 


t\' 
you’re a dunce! 
I would not make half a mouthful—I’m not fat enough to eat, 
You had better catch my brother—you will find him quite a 
treat.” 


his voice was rude and rough. 


Threatened thus our little Billy said his 
magic words at once, 
Mr. Goblin, 


Well, the charm worked to perfection, for the Goblin said, 
“Dear me! 

I don’t know what is the matter, but it seems I cannot see; 

You have vanished into nothing, so I’ll have to let you go; 

You have played some trick, I’m certain, but your brother’s 
blood shall flow.” 


Soon the Middling Goat came thumping, and his feet went 
trip, trap, trip! 

He was thinking of those apples and he longed to get a nip, 

But the Goblin heard him passing and he gave a mighty roar, 

“You are Little Billy’s brother, and I’ve vowed I’ll have your 


gore!” 


Then the second Billy trembled and his very horns grew pale, 

But he murmured, “Hocus Pocus!” and the magic did not 
fail. 

“Mr. Goblin! Mr. Goblin! I’m not nearly fat enough, 

Just behind me comes my brother; he’s the biggest Billy 
Gruff ; 


“You’ll enjoy him, I am certain; let me go, and wait for him!” 

And he added, “Hocus Pocus!” and the Goblin’s eyes grew 
dim. 

“Well, be off,” he said; 
my eyes, 

So I cannot see you clearly, but Big Gruff shall be my prize.” 


“some magic has been thrown across 
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So the Middling Goat just chuckled and escaped without delay: 
“That old Goblin won’t be happy when Big Billy comes his way! 
Billy’s bigger than the Goblin and his horns are sharp as spears, | 
I’m afraid the sly old Goblin is about to shed some tears!” 


pered, “you!” 


drown!” 


Pretty soon a sound like thunder came across the bridge, and lo! 


Billy Number Three came tramping with a bluster and a blow; 
And the Goblin heard his coming. “Ah,” he cried, “this is my 


dinner ! 


Isn’t he a monstrous fellow! I ’most wish that he was thinner! 


“Who are you?” he called to Billy. “Don’t you know I’m master 


here?” 


“Hocus Pocus!” answered Billy, “you’re mistaken, sir, I fear!” 
And with that his horns he lowered and he gave a mighty run 
Right against the startled Goblin—“Oh!” cried Billy, “this is fun!” 


- tee 
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“Who is master, now?” he thundered. “You,” the Goblin whim- 


“Well,” said Billy, as he tapped him quite severely on the crown, 
“There’s the river, you can have it—a good place in which to 


And with that he pushed him over, and the wretched creature fell 
Right into the deepest water, while Big Billy cried, “Farewell!” 


Then he crossed the bridge and hurried to the apple orchard, where 


fret, 


And he walloped that bad Goblin and he beat him black and blue. yet! 





His two brothers gladly gave him many more than were his share. 


So the Billies browsed at pleasure and of apples ate their fill, 
And eiated with their freedom crossed the Goblin’s bridge at will. 
And their lives were gay and care free, for they had no fear nor 


And (unless they’re dead!) I’m certain that the three are living 


Para—A Great Export City on the Amazon 


IKE a great cat that has eaten the last 
of a satisfactory meal and lies down 
for an afternoon nap, Para lay basking 
in the sun on a warm day in February. 

Being less than a degree south of the equator, 
it is truly an equatorial city. It lies on the 
southern bank of the Para River, which is one 
of the mouths of the Amazon. The harbor is a 
good one and many are the ships that come to 
this port. The muddy waters of the great river 
grow more sluggish as they reach the sea-coast 
levels; here at Para, a hundred miles from the 
Atlantic, the boat lay motionless at the wharf 
and we felt as though we were sleeping again 
on the solid earth. 

How eagerly we hurried off on shore leave! 
Down the long, clean wharf we walked till we 
came to the main street, or Avenida, where we 
found comfortable-looking street cars of Ameri- 
can make. For one hundred reis, or about two 
and one-half cents American money, one could 
ride to the center of the city. The paved streets 
were as clean as a house floor. No bit of dust 
assailed eyes or nose. The tall mango trees 
on either side gave plenty of shade, while the 
pretty gardens with their flaunting hibiscus 
blooms gave touches of vivid coloring. The 
houses were attractive one-story frame and 
plaster structures. Sometimes they were gaily 
painted with pink or blue. All had tiled roofs 
of a dull red color. In the old, or business sec- 
tion of the city, the streets were very narrow, 
allowing vehicles to pass but one way at a time. 
There were sidewalks but they, too, were so nar- 
row that most pedestrians chose the street. 
However, in the new, or residential part of 
Para, the avenues are as wide as the streets of 
any North American city, having double car 
tracks and two wagon tracks, bounded by wide 
cement walks. 

One hundred fifty thousand inhabitants call 
Para their home. Most of these are of Portu- 
guese descent but there are also many of the 
Spanish and English-speaking people living 
here. (Portuguese is the language of Para as it 
is of all Brazil.) As the city spreads over a large 
area there is no crowded tenement section. In 
the suburbs we saw the tiny homes of the ne- 
groes but they were set in such attractive sur- 
roundings that they called for no pitying 
glances. 

Para claims to have four seasons—two rainy 
and two dry seasons. It was fortunate for us 
that we visited there in the rainy season, for 
even though the heat of the sun grew very in- 
tense about noon, one could feel quite sure that 
there would soon be a cool shower. We were 
told that we must never go out without um- 
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brellas, even though no cloud was to be seen in 
the sky, for within the space of twenty minutes 
a good-sized shower could blow up and give 
one a severe wetting. In such a climate it is no 
wonder that the houses have no windows of 
glass but have merely shutters, to keep out 
the glare of the sun and the curious gaze of the 
passers-by. 

Para is the greatest export city on the Ama- 
zon. To it Manaos and other cities of the in- 
terior send products that are to be shipped to 
all parts of the world. Some of the boats go di- 
rectly to the up-river ports and secure their 
cargoes there, but many of the smaller river 
steamers bring the products of the interior to 
this bustling city for re-shipment. Along the 
street which runs parallel to the river, we saw 
the names of leading Brazilian, English, and 
American export firms. In front of these stores 
were great mounds of crude rubber: ready to 
be sent to the manufactories of the world. A 
careful inspection of these chunks of rubber 
helped us to understand how the rubber sap is 
cured. 

A stick is dipped into the thick, white sap of 
the rubber tree and then held over a smoky fire 
until the mass hardens. Again the stick is 
dipped and dried for the second time. The proc- 
ess is repeated until the mass is about the size 
and shape of a huge watermelon and weighs 
about one hundred pounds; it is then cut in 
halves and falls from the stick. The mass shows 
the successive layers made by dipping and is of 
a creamy-brown color, except the outside of the 
layer, which is as black as the rubber of the 
gum shoe that we wear in the States. 

Para is the leading city also in the exporta- 
tion of Brazil nuts. February being the off- 
season for these nuts, it was only by the utmost 
diligence in shopping that we were able to buy 
any. As the nuts come from the tree, they are 
enclosed in a shell much like the shell of a co- 
coanut. When this is cracked open, fifteen or 
twenty nuts drop out. One hundred thousand 
tons of these nuts are annually shipped from 
the port of Manaos. Most of them are shipped 
out of the country, for the average Brazilian 
does not care to eat them. Cotton, and the prod- 
ucts that are used in the manufacture of ex- 
tracts and dyestuffs are other leading exports. 

But Para must have many of the products of 


the outside world. Our ship came loaded with 
potatoes, Standard Oil products, cordage for 
rope manufacture, typewriters, and a hundred 
other things that the people of the United States 
can secure easily. 

The real Brazilian is a person of charm and 
gracious hospitality. On our ship was an Eng- 
lishman with a Brazilian wife. When they 
learned that we were eager to go about the city 
but knew no Portuguese, they invited us to be 
their guests at the Grand Hotel. We were not 
slow in accepting, and so the following day Mrs. 
B— became our guide about the city. We were 
taken to the bank and helped to exchange our 
American dollars for milreis and reis, then off 
we started for the public gardens. What fun 
it was to wander about this famous place and to 
have a friend near who could tell us the names 
of all the tropical birds and animals as well as 
where they are to be found in their native 
haunts and what their habits are! Such birds 
of paradise, parrots, mackaws, and parokeets I 
never saw! Monkeys too jabbered their Portu- 
guese at us and begged for nuts! How pleasant 
it was to be shown the way to the great forest 
or busque, and to wander about its pleasant 
paths where the thick trees grew so far above us 
as to shut out the sun’s rays most effectually. 
When we called to one of our party, the voice 
rang out as though we were in an immense 
cathedral, making us think of Felicia Hemans’ 
“sounding aisles of the dim woods.” All too 
soon came the time when our hostess took us 
back to the hotel for breakfast, as the Bra 
zilians call their noon meal. 

How I wish I could make you see the pleasant 
room where we were served one of the most 
delicious meals that I have ever eaten. It was 
in the front of the hotel, facing directly upon 
the wide street and well shadowed by tall trees 
at the outer edge of the walk. The ceilings were 
extraordinarily high yet the window spaces 
went clear to the ceiling. (Of course there was 
no glass in them.) The walls were white-tiled 
and daintily decorated; the floor was laid with 
native woods of two colors. About one hun- 
dred people were being served at a time. 
The service was deft and silent and much like 
that of any hotel in the States. One peculiar 
thing was the arrangement of all the plates that 
would be needed during the meal in a mound in 
front of the guest. As the meal progressed one 
after another was taken away until, when the 
cheese and coffee came on, only one plate was 
left. It took us two hours to reach that plate,— 
but who would wish to hurry from so pleasant 
a room! ‘ 

(Continued on page 77) 
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DIRECTIONS 


The parts may be traced on heavy construction 
paper, colored, cut and joined as shown. Yellow- 
haired Boy Blue wears all blue with a white col- 
lar. Join with small, roundheaded, brass paper 
fasteners. 
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So the Middling Goat just chuckled and escaped without delay: 
“That old Goblin won’t be happy when Big Billy comes his way! 
Billy’s bigger than the Goblin and his horns are sharp as spears, © 
I’m afraid the sly old Goblin is about to shed some tears!” 


pered, “‘you!” 


drown!” 


Pretty soon a sound like thunder came across the bridge, and lo! 


Billy Number Three came tramping with a bluster and a blow; 
And the Goblin heard his coming. “Ah,” he cried, “this is my 


dinner ! 


Isn’t he a monstrous fellow! I ’most wish that he was thinner! 


“Who are you?” he called to Billy. “Don’t you know I’m master 


here?” 


“Hocus Pocus!” answered Billy, “you’re mistaken, sir, I fear 
And with that his horns he lowered and he gave a mighty run 
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“Who is master, now?” he thundered. “You,” the Goblin whim- 


“Well,” said Billy, as he tapped him quite severely on the crown, 
“There’s the river, you can have it—a good place in which to 


And with that he pushed him over, and the wretched creature fell 
Right into the deepest water, while Big Billy cried, “Farewell!” 


Then he crossed the bridge and hurried to the apple orchard, where 


His two brothers gladly gave him many more than were his share. 


So the Billies browsed at pleasure and of apples ate their fill, 
to And eiated with their freedom crossed the Goblin’s bridge at will. 
And their lives were gay and care free, for they had no fear nor 


Right against the startled Goblin—“Oh!” cried Billy, “this is fun!” fret, ; 
And (unless they’re dead!) I’m certain that the three are living 
And he walloped that bad Goblin and he beat him black and blue. yet! 





Para—A Great Export City on the Amazon 


for an afternoon nap, Para lay basking 

in the sun on a warm day in February. 
Being less than a degree south of the equator, 
it is truly an equatorial city. It lies on the 
southern bank of the Para River, which is one 
of the mouths of the Amazon. The harbor is a 
good one and many are the ships that come to 
this port. The muddy waters of the great river 
grow more sluggish as they reach the sea-coast 
levels; here at Para, a hundred miles from ‘the 
Atlantic, the boat lay motionless at the wharf 
and we felt as though we were sleeping again 
on the solid earth. 

How eagerly we hurried off on shore leave! 
Down the long, clean wharf we walked till we 
came to the main street, or Avenida, where we 
found comfortable-looking street cars of Ameri- 
can make. For one hundred reis, or about two 
and one-half cents American money, one could 
ride to the center of the city. The paved streets 
were as clean as a house floor. No bit of dust 
assailed eyes or nose. The tall mango trees 
on either side gave plenty of shade, while the 
pretty gardens with their flaunting hibiscus 
blooms gave touches of vivid coloring. The 
houses were attractive one-story frame and 
plaster structures. Sometimes they were gaily 
painted with pink or blue. All had tiled roofs 
of a dull red color. In the old, or business sec- 
tion of the city, the streets were very narrow, 
allowing vehicles to pass but one way at a time. 
There were sidewalks but they, too, were so nar- 
row that most pedestrians chose the street. 
However, in the new, or residential part of 
Para, the avenues are as wide as the streets of 
any North American city, having double car 
tracks and two wagon tracks, bounded by wide 
cement walks. 

One hundred fifty thousand inhabitants call 
Para their home. Most of these are of Portu- 
guese descent but there are also many of the 
Spanish and English-speaking people living 
here. (Portuguese is the language of Para as it 
is of all Brazil.) As the city spreads over a large 
area there is no crowded tenement section. In 
the suburbs we saw the tiny homes of the ne- 
groes but they were set in such attractive sur- 
roundings that they called for no pitying 
glances. 

Para claims to have four seasons—two rainy 
and two dry seasons. It was fortunate for us 
that we visited there in the rainy season, for 
even though the heat of the sun grew very in- 
tense about noon, one could feel quite sure that 
there would soon be a cool shower. We were 
told that we must never go out without um- 


IKE a great cat that has eaten the last 
| of a satisfactory meal and lies down 
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brellas, even though no cloud was to be seen in 
the sky, for within the space of twenty minutes 
a good-sized shower could blow up and give 
one a severe wetting. In such a climate it is no 
wonder that the houses have no windows of 
glass but have merely shutters, to keep out 
the glare of the sun and the curious gaze of the 
passers-by. 

Para is the greatest export city on the Ama- 
zon. To it Manaos and other cities of the in- 
terior send products that are to be shipped to 
all parts of the world. Some of the boats go di- 
rectly to the up-river ports and secure their 
cargoes there, but many of the smaller river 
steamers bring the products of the interior to 
this bustling city for re-shipment. Along the 
street which runs parallel to the river, we saw 
the names of leading Brazilian, English, and 
American export firms. In front of these stores 
were great mounds of crude rubber: ready to 
be sent to the manufactories of the world. A 
careful inspection of these chunks of rubber 
helped us to understand how the rubber sap is 
cured. 

A stick is dipped into the thick, white sap of 
the rubber tree and then held over a smoky fire 
until the mass hardens. Again the stick is 
dipped and dried for the second time. The proc- 
ess is repeated until the mass is about the size 
and shape of a huge watermelon and weighs 
about one hundred pounds; it is then cut in 
halves and falls from the stick. The mass shows 
the successive layers made by dipping and is of 
a creamy-brown color, except the outside of the 
layer, which is as black as the rubber of the 
gum shoe that we wear in the States. 

Para is the leading city also in the exporta- 
tion of Brazil nuts. February being the off- 
season for these nuts, it was only by the utmost 
diligence in shopping that we were able to buy 
any. As the nuts come from the tree, they are 
enclosed in a shell much like the shell of a co- 
coanut. When this is cracked open, fifteen or 
twenty nuts drop out. One hundred thousand 
tons of these nuts are annually shipped from 
the port of Manaos. Most of them are shipped 
out of the country, for the average Brazilian 
does not care to eat them. Cotton, and the prod- 
ucts that are used in the manufacture of ex- 
tracts and dyestuffs are other leading exports. 

But Para must have many of the products of 


the outside world. Our ship came loaded with 
potatoes, Standard Oil products, cordage for 
rope manufacture, typewriters, and a hundred 
other things that the people of the United States 
can secure easily. 

The real Brazilian is a person of charm and 
gracious hospitality. On our ship was an Eng- 
lishman with a Brazilian wife. When they 
learned that we were eager to go about the city 
but knew no Portuguese, they invited us to be 
their guests at the Grand Hotel. We were not 
slow in accepting, and-so the following day Mrs. 
B— became our guide about the city. We were 
taken to the bank and helped to exchange our 
American dollars for milreis and reis, then off 
we started for the public gardens. What fun 
it was to wander about this famous place and to 
have a friend near who could tell us the names 
of all the tropical birds and animals as well as 
where they are to be found in their native 
haunts and what their habits are! Such birds 
of paradise, parrots, mackaws, and parokeets | 
never saw! Monkeys too jabbered their Portu- 
guese at us and begged for nuts! How pleasant 
it was to be shown the way to the great forest 
or busque, and to wander about its pleasant 
paths where the thick trees grew so far above us 
as to shut out the sun’s rays most effectually. 
When we called to one of our party, the voice 
rang out as though we were in an immense 
cathedral, making us think of Felicia Hemans’ 
“sounding aisles of the dim woods.” All too 
soon came the time when our hostess took us 
back to the hotel for breakfast, as the Bra 
zilians call their noon meal. 

How I wish I could make you see the pleasant 
room where we were served one of the most 
delicious meals that I have ever eaten. It was 
in the front of the hotel, facing directly upon 
the wide street and well shadowed by tall trees 
at the outer edge of the walk. The ceilings were 
extraordinarily high yet the window spaces 
went clear to the ceiling. (Of course there was 
no glass in them.) The walls were white-tiled 
and daintily decorated; the floor was laid with 
native woods of two colors. About one hun- 
dred people were being served at a time. 
The service was deft and silent and much like 
that of any hotel in the States. One peculiar 
thing was the arrangement of all the plates that 
would be needed during the meal in a mound in 
front of the guest. As the meal progressed one 
after another was taken away until, when the 
cheese and coffee came on, only one plate was 
left. It took us two hours to reach that plate,— 
but who would wish to hurry from so pleasant 
a room! ' 

(Continued on page 77) 
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paper, colored, cut and joined as shown. Yellow- 
haired Boy Blue wears all blue with a white col- 
lar. Join with small, roundheaded, brass paper 
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cat ID you ever stop to think of the luxuries (1) enjoyed by children 
Lt of to-day of which their parents were deprived when they were sitios 
sic young? Some of these are the many pleasures which result 

from the modern methods of manufacture and storage of ice. Ice is now considered a 
necessity and there are two kinds of ice, in common use, nat- ural and artificial. Nat- 
ural ice is cut from ponds, lakes and rivers and stored in ice houses. When the ice 
is frozen one or two feet thick it is cut in pieces about two feet square. A 
coarse-toothed saw (2) with a handle at one end is used for this purpose. With pike poles (38) it 
is taken from the water and raised to a storage house on an inclined plane (4). Here it is stored 


in sawdust until hot weather. = (Fig. 5) 
Artificial ice is manufac- | , tured from distilled water and is very pure. The 







(Fig. 2) 








process is based on the com- | i Ay pression and evaporation of ammonia. Ammo- 
nia gas is compressed into a _\_/~—==+ I tiquid by a pump (Fig. A). Cold water running 
over pipes containing am- ~~ vay ae monia (Fig. B) absorbs any heat developed. 


The ammonia is then conducted by pipes through salt brine (Fig.C). The brine is 
cooled by the ammonia evaporating, expanding into a gas, and taking up the heat 
from the brine. Metal boxes filled with distilled water (Fig. D) 
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a => are suspended in the <2» 7 = 
fA brine and in this man- | \~~ 
pea: ner frozen. The ammo- =o 

= nia is again compressed ets iat 
from a gas into a liquid and the operation repeated many 
times. About twenty-four hours is required to make ice. 
After the distilled water is frozen, the metal boxes (5) are 
removed from the brine with a pulley (6). The ice is dumped 
on a chute (7) which leads to a storage room. From this it is 
loaded on wagons (8) or taken to larger storage rooms (9) for 

, future use. Large ice plants operate all © 

(Fig. 9) winter, making ice for summer months. BN. 
: Some plants can make several . sar ZN, 
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~-4 ’ -.._. hundred tons daily. Ice is made _ 
aE fl ~— L into three-hundred or four- | 
; Diecate | hundred-pound cakes and is Pel 
| Th ae ae ~_-'4 eut into smaller pieces (10) by 
a atasian | Aid the ice wagon driver. 
Os 77 The ice industry makes pos- 
inch, dip Zi Ba (0)) sible the transportation (11) of 
~ age "Ser ~~ food stuffs. Fruits and vegeta- - 
emg nC Gee bles are picked in warm cli- 
os SANTA mates and delivered (12) to the 
(Pig. 11) * doors of the city folks as fresh 


as the day they were picked. The ends of refrigerator 
cars are ice compartments. They are filled with ice before the fruit 
train starts and are kept filled by ice companies Fa along the route. 
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Pee ai For this purpose a a . platform is built 
7 nO’ alittle higher than = <( ~~ ae: Ris ~, _ the tops of the cars (18). Ice is 
CI CY elevated to this — WSS — ———I.__ platform by an endless chain 
(Fig. 12) and is then slid in- pl “| ex», to the doors in the tops of the 
ears. In this manner the fruit is kept | if g wae i protected on its way to market. 
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How to Teach Oral Arithmetic 


BY E. J. BONNER, Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 








arithmetic on the part of the great mass 

of us “ultimate consumers” than when 

we stand at the counter and, having pur- 
chased 38 cents’ worth of cheese, 45 cents’ 
worth of sugar and 14 cents’ worth of bread, 
we desire to know the total amount of our pur- 
chases, whether we should tender a dollar, 
more or less, and what should be our correct 
change. If we, as teachers, wish to make our 
work in school practical, can we use a part of 
our time any more effectively than by teaching 
our children how to meet confidently just such 
everyday situations in life? 

Taking for granted, then, the child’s need of 
ability to do without pencil and paper the great- 
er part of his life problems, let us proceed to a 
discussion of what oral arithmetic is and how 
we should teach it. 

First of all and negatively, oral arithmetic is 
not imaginary written arithmetic. A woman 
coming in from her morning’s shopping re- 
marked that a clerk had charged her $1.04 for 
two articles priced at 76 cents and 18 cents. 
She had challenged the clerk’s figures and had 
the error rectified. When asked how she knew 
the clerk was wrong, she said she could see “in 
her mind’s eye” the figures 18 beneath the 76 
and that the 6 and 8 made 14 and the 7 and 1 
and “1 to carry” made 9; and the resulting 94 
was equally visible. 

A good example of oral arithmetic? No; it 
was not oral arithmetic at all, but simply: vis- 
ualized written arithmetic. She had solved her 
problem with a mental pencil, as it were, ex- 
actly as she would have solved it with a real 
pencil. She could carry forward a calculation 
only so far as she could see all the figures and 
hold them “in her mind’s eye.” Unless she had 
an extraordinary power of visualization she 
would necessarily be limited, in this kind of 
visualized written arithmetic, to the simplest 
calculations. 

But why should we burden the mind with 
imaginary written symbols in such computa- 
tions? When we say “76 cents” our spoken 
words are symbols; and we may deal with these 
without any resort to the corresponding writ- 
ten symbols. When thinking out our problems 
by means of the oral symbols we are using 
“oral arithmetic.” 

A vender of meat came to a kitchen door re- 
cently offering a ham for sale at 35 cents a 
pound. He used real oral arithmetic in the sale 
as follows: Attaching his drawspring scale and 
holding up the ham, he said, “It weighs just a 
little under nine pounds. Nine quarters are 
$2.25 and nine tens are 90 cents—$3.15; but as 
it lacks a little of nine pounds you may have it 
for $3.00.” 

There was evidently no visualization of these 
figures. He knew from much experience in 
handling money that nine quarters are $2.25. 
In adding the 90 cents he undoubtedly added 
one dollar and subtracted ten cents. His al- 
most instantaneous result would have aston- 
ished the visualizer of written processes. 

In a recent conversation an insurance agent 
argued as follows: “Now this policy will cost 
you $80 a thousand for fourteen years, whereas 
the other policy is only $48 a thousand. Let’s 
see: 48 from 80 is 32 (50 from 80 plus 2?) and 
14 times 32 (10 times 32 is 320; 4 times 30 is 
120; 440; and 4 times 2 is 8); 448. The cheap- 
er policy would cost you $448 less.” 

Here again no thought of how the figures 
would look on paper, but rather, an intelligent 
manipulation of the oral symbols—oral arith- 
metic. 


Pisitne there is no greater need for 


It is evident that in this kind of calculation 
we do not try to hold all the figures in the mind 
but that we are continually discarding figures 
as we proceed. Thus, in taking 48 from 80, we 
say “32,” discarding the 48 and the 80. In 
multiplying 32 by 14, we say, “10 times 32 is 
320,” discarding the 1 ten in the multiplier; 
then “4 times 30 is 120,” discarding the 3 tens 
in the multiplicand; then “320 and 120 are 
440,” discarding the 320 and the 120; then “4 
times 2 is 8,” and “440 and 8 are 448.” We thus 
arrive at the conclusion with none of the inter- 
mediate figures in our mind, but only the orig- 
inal figures and the final $448, and these need 
not be visualized. 

It will also be noted that in oral arithmetic 
we deal with the tens first. This is the method 
of rapid accountants both in their oral and in 
their written computations. Those who add 
two columns simultaneously always add the 
left-hand column of tens, continually increas- 
ing a partial sum by an extra ten as the units 
accumulate into ten or more. Thus in adding 

63 

32 

85 

96 

276 
accountants, although oftentimes having their 
own individual methods, proceed somewhat as 
follows: 90 and 80 and 10 (from the sum of 5 
and 6) are 180; 180 and 90 (the 30 and 60 in 
the next two numbers) are 270; and the sum of 
the 1 (left from the sum of 5 and 6 in the first 
addition of units) 2 and 38, is taken in at a 
glance as 6 and added to the 270. Thus the ac- 
countant sees in his figures the result, 276, 
about as readily as a good reader takes in the 
thought of a short sentence. Of course, it is 
possible by a similar procedure to add the hun- 
dreds first, thus adding three columns simul- 
taneously as many bookkeepers do. 

The foregoing illustration is given not to en- 
courage teachers to attempt to teach young 
children to add in this expert way, but simply 
to show the power over figures one gains by 
handling them as tens or hundreds. It might 
not be amiss, however, to bring the method to 
the attention of the pupils of the upper grades 


as a matter of information. Some mathemat-- 


ically disposed pupils might adopt the method 
on their own initiative much to their advan- 
tage in later years. As teachers we should 
ever be on the alert to stimulate the minds of 
the bright children by suggestion of matters 
beyond the comprehension of the less intelli- 
gent majority of the class. 


The Successive Steps 


Oral arithmetic with two-place numbers may 
be begun toward the end of the second or in the 
beginning of the third year of school. For the 
first semester the work should be entirely with 
round numbers. Hundreds of examples like 
the following should be solved orally until the 
pupils have acquired much skill: 20+30—? 
(connect this with 2+3 and the children will 
soon come to see that it is no more difficult to 
add tens than units); 60+40=? 30+40=? 
80—30=? (first, 8—3); 90—70=? 3x20=—? 
(first, 3X2); 5X20=? 4x40=? Preceding 
the multiplication of 20 or 40 by any number, 
the pupils may also count by 20’s or 40’s, as 
20, 40, 60, 80, 100; 40, 80, 120, 160; the count- 
ing to be followed by such questions as, how 
many 20’s make 40? How many 20’s make 100? 
How many 40’s make 120? This counting clar- 
ifies the meaning of the process of multiplica- 
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tion and increases the children’s skill in the 
work. 

The next step, which may well occupy a whole 
semester, consists in adding a significant units 
figure to one of the round numbers. We then 
have such examples as 24+30=? 65-+40—? 
32+40=? 86—30=? 95—70=? 3x<22—” 
5x<24=? 4x41=? Here the pupil is first led 
to think, “If 20 and 30 are 50, 24 and 30 are 54; 
if 70 from 90 is 20, 70 from 95 is 25; 5x24— 
5x<20+5x4=120.” Later he will come to see 
the results in these processes without all of the 
intermediate steps. In no case should the proc- 
ess be explained by first writing the work on 
the blackboard, as this can only lead to the 
visualization of the process, which we have 
tried to show is not only entirely unnecessary 
but a real hindrance to rapid work. At the be- 
ginning of any new type of example, however, 
the teacher may well objectify it by the use of 
kindergarten sticks or toothpicks, singly and in 
bundles of ten. Objectification puts content 
into the processes and prevents the child’s get- 
ting the idea that arithmetic is a mere jugglery 
of symbols. 

The third step is with two-place numbers 
neither of which is round, such as 24-+35, 
65-+-44, 95—78. Here the child thinks 24+30 
is 54, 54+5 is 59; 95—70 is 25, 25—8 is 17. 

Recently a fourth grade was doing such ex- 
amples so rapidly that a visiting college stu- 
dent, unable to follow them, was mystified by 
their skill. These children were doing no bet- 
ter, however, than any fourth grade may be by 
practicing for two years on such examples as 
have been given in the foregoing steps. 

But we should not stop with two-place num- 
bers. In our everyday buying and selling, es- 
pecially in these days of high prices, we have 
to deal with dollars nearly as often as with 
cents. In the fifth grade, therefore, we should 
extend the work to such problems as $1.35+- 
$.40; $2.75+$1.60; $5.00—$1.74; 3$1.27; in 
which cases we, of course, deal with the dol- 
lars first, then the dimes and, lastly, the cents. 
As the pupils gain in ability, the work, espe- 
cially in the sixth grade and beyond, may be 
extended to cover the addition of three or more 
numbers, as $1.65-+-$2.38-+-$.92, care being ex- 
ercised not to make the work too complicated; 
and the multiplication by a two-place multi- 
plier, as 12X16, in which the pupil thinks 
“10X16=160; 216=32; 160-+32—192.” Such 
multiplication may at first consist in squaring 
numbers from 11 to 25, as in squaring we do 
not have to hold in mind two distinct numbers. 
In squaring 13 the child thinks “1013 is 130 
and 3X13 is 39; total 169.” In such examples 
he knows because of his previous practice that 
3X13 is 39 without recourse to the intermedi- 
ate step, 3x10+-33. 

Many persons use a pencil in multiplying 
such numbers as 12X18 simply because they 
have never been led to realize the simplicity of 
the oral work, 1018-+218=216, which, for 
the initiated, is as easy as taking a pencil from 
one’s pocket. 

Oral work in fractions should parallel the 
work with integers from the third grade on. It 
should grow out of a concrete treatment of 
fractions in which there is no written work 
and in which there are no technical terms, 
such as “numerator,” “denominator,” “terms,” 
“reduction” and “common _ denominator.” 
Through the cutting of objects, such as apples 
or sheets of paper, paper-folding, and the mak- 
ing of diagrams, the children should come +o 
know from their own experience the equivalents 
of all ordinary fractions, such as 1=34,==34— 
43 4=4=%=— Ho) 4=%=HH 12 
%—=4—&—% 5. This work with equivalents 
should be continued in the concrete until the 
children ‘come to have a mental picture of an 
object divided into fourths and eighths, for in- 
stance, when they are asked how many eighths 
there are in one-fourth. Here the mental pic- 
tures of real objects are, in the beginning, an 


(Continued on page 73) 
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RING THE DUCK 


This fascinating game is very simple to make. Color duck’s bill bright orange, his cap blue and orange, necktie black, 
collar white, head light gray, and outlines heavy black. Color both sides of the ring bright red. 
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To Play “Ring the Duck” 


Hold duck as in picture and toss ring into 
air, trying to ring the duck’s bill. Each 
player has 5 turns. Every time ring goes 
‘around bill, player scores 5 points. If bill 
is ringed on the fifth turn player keeps on 
until he misses. If bill is ringed 5 times 
in succession, player’s points are doubled. 
Player making 200 points first wins game. 
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The Catbirds’ Nestlings 


BY CARA LANNING 








LEM CATBIRD was very proud of 
his two eldest nestlings. Not only 
had they been the first to hatch 
from that nestful of five greenish- 

blue eggs, but they were the brightest and 
liveliest of the brood. For their age, they 
were remarkably good hunters of bees, ants, 
and grasshoppers; and were almost equal to 
Clem himself in catching the swift — 
fly. 

Each nestling was almost the exact image 
of Clem, having slate-gray back and under- 
parts, with a black cap and tail, and a brick- 
red patch under the base of the tail. To be 
sure, the father had a beautiful long tail 
which he cocked smartly and pumped up and 
down, while each youngster had only a 
stump of ragged brown feathers for a tail. 

The nestlings were not at all alike in dis- 
position. Buster, the elder, was the more 
restless and daring, and loved nothing so 
much as to tease the mild, gentle Sonny half 
out of his senses. Mamma and Papa Cat- 
bird had been obliged to give Buster many a 
cuffing for tormenting his good-natured lit- 
tle brother. 

Clem, however, could not be too severe on 
his eldest, for he himself had always been 
full of high spirits, and every bird in the 
grove knew his pranks. His favorite amuse- 
ment was to hide himself and imitate the 
song of a thrush, sparrow, wren, or warbler, 
or even Robin Redbreast. And as he was al- 
most as good a mimic as the blue jay, he 
often made these birds think that one of 
their own tribe was calling them. Also, 
from the time he and his mate had arrived 
from Mexico, about the last of April, and 
had begun to build their nest in a barberry 
bush on the edge of the grove, Clem had 
spent his spare time in playing tricks on 
those who had shown too much curiosity 
about his nest. The farmer’s two grand- 
children, Nan and Tim, he had led a fine 
chase, luring them on from thicket to thick- 
et, through the wild rose tangle and the cat- 
tail swamp far from the nest. Then when 
they were quite sure they had reached it, he 
would fiy quietly back to the bush from 
which he had started. When finally the chil- 
dren did find the nest, how Clem and his 
mate screamed and bristled with anger and 
struck at the children with beak and claws! 
From the way they examined it, Clem was 
quite sure they would like to steal the pretty 
home that he and Mamma Catbird had 
worked so hard to weave out of grass and 
leaves and twigs and to line with grapevine 
tendrils and fine rootlets. When the two 
children, however, showed no signs of dis- 
turbing the nest or harming the nestlings, 
Clem grew more easy and turned his atten- 
tion to a wicked-looking old tomcat that al- 
ways seemed to be prowling about the thick- 
ets where the catbird nestlings were learn- 
ing to fly. 


Dear me, what a time the big catbirds had 
teaching them to fly! At first Buster had 
turned a somersault every time he made the 
trip from the nest to the ground, while Son- 
ny was so fat and so shaky on his legs that 
he almost always landed upside down in the 
rose tangle or the alder bushes. Then in the 
middle of the flying lesson that tomcat was 
sure to appear on the scene, to be chased 
away by the parents’ harsh, scolding cries of 
“Tchay! tchay!” and their threatening dives 
at him. Once or twice, a nestling had al- 
most been caught by the creeping monster. 

Clem had given Buster and Sonny many 
warnings as to how to avoid this dangerous 
enemy. “Always be on your guard,” he 
urged. “The instant you hear a soft tread 
in the bushes or catch a glimpse of him, fly 
to the highest perch you can find!” : 

So the nestlings had become very skillful 
in escaping the tomcat’s claws. There were 
times, however, wher Buster was so busy 
teasing Sonny that he forgot all about dan- 
ger, while Sonny had so much to do dodging 
his mischievous elder brother that he had no 
time to be on his guard! 

One fine day near the end of June, Clem 
was splashing about in the bird bath which 
the farmer had built in an old tree stump. 
A catbird, you know, likes nothing better 
than a bath, unless it is to preen his wet and 
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draggled feathers afterward, for above all 
birds he prides himself on his sleek and ele- 
gant appearance. Clem had retired to the 
alder bush near the bath to dry himself in 
the warm sunshine and rub his feathers 
smooth, when he heard sounds of quarreling 
in the thicket near by. First, he heard 
Buster’s voice trying to sing like his father 
and making rather a poor job of it. For 
when Clem stopped making catcalls and did 
his very best, he was really one of the sweet- 
est singers in the grove. At each of Buster’s 
quavering attempts to sing, Clem could hear 
Sonny chuckling softly. This made Buster 
so angry that he began to peck at his little 
brother with shrill defiant squawks. Papa 
Clem felt obliged to fly down and separate 
them. 

“Tut! tut!” he said, giving the bullying 
Buster a smart slap with his wing. “Let’s 
have no more of this! Sonny, you’ll find 
some fine cutworms for your dinner in the 
beech tree next door. Buster, run away and 
hunt caterpillars. And no more squabbling!” 

But the minute Clem’s back was turned 
and he was off to hunt grasshoppers (for 
there was a second brood to feed in the old 
nest), Buster began to tease Sonny again. 
In fact he never rested until he had driven 
the younger bird clear out of the grove and 
into the neighboring orchard. Here the 
chase ended, simply because Buster’s atten- 
tion was caught by a fine young tree loaded 
with ripening cherries; and like all catbirds, 
he was as fond of cherries as Robin Red- 
breast himself. 

(Continued on page 79) 


This outline may be given to pu- 
pils to trace and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a guide the 
description given in the story. 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children can easily study it. Carbon or 
hectographed copies of the Prairie Dog drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
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The Prairie Dog 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B. S., Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University ; 
Author of “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.” 


* you were on the train going to Southern California and were 
passing through the great arid plains, you might suddenly come 
upon a place where the ground was covered with little volcano-like 
mounds as far as you could see; and on top of many of the mounds 
would be little, brown woodchuck-like animals, each one sitting up 
straight, turning his head this way and that as if watching for an 
enemy, or he might be holding a stem of grass in his front paws 
nibbling it as a squirrel does a nut. As the train came nearer they 
would bark little squeaky barks, like toy dogs when you squeeze them, 
and as each one barked, his short, broad black-bordered tail would 
jerk excitedly. As you approached nearer, every one would turn a 
somersault into the crater of his volcano, his heels twinkling in the air 
as he disappeared; or if he happened to be visiting a neighbor, he 
would scuttle home as smoothly as a ball rolls on the floor, chattering 
peevishly, his tail jerking with indignation. The train conductor 
would tell you that you were passing through Prairie Dog Town. 
However, these amusing little creatures are not dogs at all, but are 
related to the ground-squirrels. 

The Prairie Dog’s burrow is about five inches in diameter and ex- 
tends down steeply from eight to sixteen feet and then out horizon- 
tally from ten to twenty feet; from the main burrow, branches are 
dug which end in rounded chambers that may be used as nests or for 
storing food or refuse. The soil which he removes in digging his 
burrow, the Prairie Dog heaps up about the opening, and with his 
nose pats and pushes it into an even, smooth crater shape about the 





entrance, so that when he sees danger he can make his dive safely. 
But as he is a lazy fellow he makes a niche at the side of his steep 
hallway, four or five feet down, and when frightened he retires only 
as far as this niche and stopping there “yaps” his displeasure; but if 
his enemy follows him he plunges to the depths. Sometimes he is 
wise enough to have a back door for escape. His enemies are snakes, 
coyotes, foxes, wildcats, badgers, hawks and owls. People formerly 
though that he dwelt in peace with the snakes and burrowing owls 
found in his burrows; but this is a mistake, for both of these prey 
upon his young ones and the owl often uses his deserted burrow for 
her own home. ; 
The Prairie Dog is noted for his sociability, always living in vil- 
lages with his kind, although he refuses to share his own burrow with 
any of his neighbors. These villages often grow into great cities and 
cover many acres; one in Texas covers 25,000 square miles. Since 
the Prairie Dogs feed upon grass and any other edible vegetation, 
they strip the region bare and then have to move and make new vil- 
lages; they are very fond of alfalfa and other planted crops and often 
do great damage to farms. They can live without water, as they have 
the very convenient habit of changing starchy food into water in their 
stomachs. : 
The Prairie Dog parents raise one family of from four to six 
“puppies” in a season; these are no larger than chipmunks when born 
and when about half-grown they leave the paternal burrow and go out 
to dig homes for themselves. 
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page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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The Billy Goats and the Goblin 















DIRECTIONS: The Goblin is all in green with a red 
cap. Billy is white and the bridge is gray. The rocks 
are gray and brown. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of light blue oatmeal wall paper 36 in. by 16in. The 
banks are cut from green wall paper. A pencil line 


separates the water from the sky. 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Don, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, icken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
coat. 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

_ in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
each, 
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June Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredveight.—Froebel. 


Value of Rest Periods 
By Stella H. Yowell 


Primary Supervisor, Colorado State Normal 


EACHERS are beginning to realize the im- 
I portant psychological effect of well chosen 
“Rest Periods,” given at a time when inter- 
est and attention are at low ebb and when the phys- 
ical unrest of the children demands change. How 
much better it is to guide and direct this physical 
change than to have activity diverted into the wrong 
channels. We sometimes forget that children are 
alive’and need to move. The teacher does not feel 
this need as much as the children for she can move 
about at will. But listen to the conversation of a 
group of teachers after a half day’s session at any 
teacher’s association and hear such expressions as: 
“Never in my entire life was I so tired of just sit- 
ting still and listening,” or “I thought he never 
would get through.” Can we blame children for 
getting tired? 


No FoRMAL PLACE ON PROGRAM 


Do not mark a formal place on the program for 
“Rest Periods” although ten o’clock and two o’clock 
usually find the children ready for a change. Let 
the need of the class determine the nature and time 
allotment of this period. Teachers frequently make 
the mistake of taking too much time, defeating the 
purpose of resting the children. Instead of a quiet- 
ed, rested room, such teachers have children whose 
minds are so diverted that much time is wasted in 
“settling down to work.” For this reason avoid long 
or complicated games and limit the rest period to 
three minutes. It is surprising what you can do in 
so short a time. Nor is it necessary to use three 
minutes, when one or two are sufficient, but be sure 
you know exactly what you are going to do, and do 
it with enthusiasm and vigor. When the exercise 
rhymes are used, know the rhyme by rote so that 
you can take part in the exercise and not read the 
directions and try to watch the children at the same 
time. 

How TO PLAN 

Choose your rest period with regard to season, 
not merely spring, summer and winter, but the cir- 
cus season, the kite season, etc. If a circus is ex- 
pected or has recently been in town a “parade” is 
very appropriate, Use your knowledge of psychol- 
ogy in planning. One resourceful teacher, on a 
sweltering September afternoon cleared the atmos- 
phere of a second grade room by the simple state- 
ment: ‘“Let’s stop our work for a few minutes and 
have a party. Shall we serve ice cream cones?” 
(Wise teacher to serve cones and avoid the use of 
pencils for spoons!) By the time the party was over 
the children had “cooled down” and that room was 
a better place for both teacher and children to work, 
for a feeling of comradeship existed, and did not the 
teacher enjoy make-believe parties as much as the 
children? Don’t feel you are acting undignified or 
childish in your trips to make-believe land. You 
will be a better teacher and by far a happier teacher 
if you can catch the child’s vision and “become as a 
little child.” Children discount patronage but are 
quick to discover and respond to sincerity, so enter 
into the spirit of the game, not trying to act as if 
you were enjoying it but honestly enjoying yourself. 


KIND OF GAMES TO USE 

Avoid the games which provide for only a few; 
all the children need change. “Hungry Squirrel’ is 
good for a rest period, although only two children 
are out of their seats at the same time. Each of 
the others closes his eyes each time and is ready 
with hands outstretched to receive the acorn should 
he be chosen squirrel. The game which permits one 
child to chase another and allows much dodging and 
turning is not good for a rest period and should not 
be used. The following games have been collected 
from various sources and are chosen with the idea 
that any primary room can use them. In the follow- 
ing rhyme exercises as many different movements 
as possible and an idea of direction have been the 
central ideas rather than the making of poetry. The 


rhyme should be spoken by the teacher, the children 
and teacher acting it and suiting their actions to 
the words. 
I—A Pony Ride 
Turn right, now stand, let’s go for a ride 
On our Shetland ponies, side by side. 
Up the road, one, two, three, four (stepping to 
count), 
Now stop in front of Grandma’s door. 
Then jump right off your pony’s back, 
And tie him to this hitching rack; 
Knock on Grandma’s door with your clean right 
hand, 
While on both feet you firmly stand. 
With your left hand give her the pretty bouquet, 
But don’t go in for we can’t visit to-day. 











very great man 
is always being 
helped by everybody, 
for his gift is to get 
good out of all things 
and all people. 





TEACHER’S JUNE DESK MOTTO 


Mount this motto on a card 





—RUSHIN: 
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Quickly untie your pony and turn him around, 

Hear him stamp, stamp, stamp on the dusty ground. 

Wave your right hand to Grandma, who stands in 
the door, 

Then go galloping back, one, two, three, four. 

Now sit down quietly; at home we shall stay 

While our tired little ponies eat corn and hay. 


II—Commands 

Go to sleep until I count ten. 
softly.) 

Wake up and stand like soldier men. 

Touch your left ear with your right hand. 

Raise your right foot up and on your left foot 
stand. 

Both feet on the floor and hands on knees, 

Now clap them behind you, if you please. 

Sit down now and go to sleep once more 

Until you hear three raps at the door. 


III—Directions 

Face north and point with your right hand west, 
Which brings your right hand across your chest. 
Face the south and with your right hand show 
Where the sun to-night will go. 
Face east and point with either hand, 
The way to your home from where you stand. 
Look out of the window, then point the way 
The wind is blowing this time of day. 
Now sit down; we will work once again. 
Who is the last? one, two, three, four, five, 

six, seven, eight, nine, ten! 


IV—Jack in the Box 

Teacher says “Jack in the Box”—all heads go 
down.on the desk; Jack out of the Box”—all heads 
are raised. When teacher says, “In the Box,” no 
heads should go down. (Of course some will, which 
makes the game more interesting.) The same rule 
holds when teacher says, “Out of the Box”—no heads 
should be raised. The game is similar to “Thumbs 
Up,” but this is superior for a rest period because 
of the exercise given neck and back muscles. 


(Teacher counts 


V—Hungry Squirrel 

One child is given a piece of crayon which repre- 
sents an acorn. All other children go to sleep, 
leaving one hand out, palm open. The child then 
drops the acorn into a Hungry Squirrel’s paw and 
runs. The squirrel gives chase, trying to catch the 
child before he makes his way to his desk. (Do not 
allow dodging, but insist on straight running.) 


VI—Mixed Commands 

Teacher gives commands rapidly: “Hands on 
hips,” “Back of neck,” “On shoulders,” etc. After 
the children have been rapidly executing each com- 
mand for several seconds, the teacher says, “Hands 
on hips,” but places her hands on her shoulders. 
Other similar mixed commands are given, in no 
case suiting the action to the words. This game 
brings hearty laughs which are as much a part of 
the rest periods as the game itself. (When the 
children are given a chance to choose, this game is 
a general favorite.) 


VII—Lost Chickens 

One child is chosen for the “hen,” and is sent into 
the hall, while two children are chosen to represent 
lost chickens. Each child places the palms of both 
hands over his mouth. (Show then how to hold 
their hands without touching the mouth.) 

When the mother hen returns, the children stand 
with hands to mouths. Hen says, “Cluck, cluck, 
where are my lost chickens?” The two who have 
been chosen answer “Peep, peep.” Mother hen 
guesses, and children to whom she points may sit 
down if she fails to guess right. Limit the mother 
hen’s guesses to three. When teaching the game, 
perhaps it would be well to have only one lost 
chicken, 


Vill—Wake Up 
Children go to sleep, until teacher says: “Wake 
Up,” “Yawn,” “Stretch your arm up,” “Stand Up,” 
“Sit down,” “Put on your shoes,” “Your clothes,” 
“Brush teeth,” “Wash face; neck; ears,” “Eat 
breakfast.” (The teacher may even suggest the 
menu, not forgetting the oatmeal and milk.) This 


can be made a very excellent rest period and the 
teacher’s ingenuity can devise many bits of realism. 


IX—Parade 

All children form line of march around the room, 
teacher exclaiming as they pass her desk: “Oh, I 
see the parade,” “Here comes the band” (children 
play band), “Now the elephants are passing” (chil- 
dren swing both hands from side to side and walk 
with heads bowed), “Just look at the giraffes” 
(children walk on toes and stretch necks), etec., ete. 
This may be a long or a short game as is needed 
and will rest every one of the children. 


X—Change Right or Left 

This may be played in a room where there are 
double seats, although single ones are much better. 
Teacher says “change right” and children move 
over across the aisle, the children in the last aisle 
running around the room to the empty row of seats. 
The command is repeated until every row has run 
around the room and the children are all back 
home. The game may be varied by saying “change 
left,” after several “right” commands have been 
given. 





A Gymnastic Game Song 


The Animals in the Zoo 


Words by Virginia Baker, Principal Miller Street Primary 
School, Warren, R. I. Motions arranged by May 
Loughran, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Warren, R. I, 


Air: “The Mulberry Bush.” 
Look at the animals in the Zoo, 
In the Zoo, 
In the Zoo; 





All of them different things can do, 
And we can do them, also. 


Elephants walk and they sway their trunks, 
They sway their trunks, 
They sway their trunks; 

Elephants walk and they sway their trunks, 
And we can do it, also. 

(Rest chin on back of right hand; bend wrist for- 
ward and backward. Bend trunk, take step for- 
ward, at same time bending forward knee and 
throwing weight on forward foot.) 

Monkeys can swing in the tree tops, high, 
The tree tops high, 
The tree tops high; 

Monkeys can swing in the tree tops, high, 
And we can do it, also. 


(Arms upward, take balance step, throwing 
weight from forward to rear foot.) 
Ev’ry giraffe can stretch up his neck, 
Stretch up his neck, 
Stretch up his neck; 
Ev’ry giraffe can stretch up his neck, 
And we can do it, also. 
(Twist neck from right to left.) 


All kangaroos like to leap about, ‘ 
Like to leap about, 
Like to leap about; 

All kangaroos like to leap about, 
And we can do it, also. 


(Arms bent up, keep feet together, and leap for- 
ward.) 


Eagles can flap their big heavy wings, 
Big heavy wings, 








JUNE PAPER CUTTING BORDER 
BY ANNYE ALLISON, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 
UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two length- 


wise and fold into thirds; then fold again down the 
center, keeping all edges as even as possible. In order to 


1 


MAGNOLIA DIAGRAM 








COMPLETED MAGNOLIA BORDER 


get inside the outer edge a short fold should be made, the 
paper clipped, and the points of the scissors inserted in 
the small opening thus made to cut out the design. Part 
of the cutting may be done on the central fold, and for all 
minor cuts the paper must be folded, keeping the outer 
edges even. The dotted lines indicate the folds. Turn 
the paper whenever necessary to facilitate the cutting. Al- 
ways keep the edges even and avoid jagged, splintered 
cutting. In giving this for class work, the diagrams 
should be drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher should 


. make several cuttings before the class, explaining the 


method as she works. Each pupil should have a whole 
sheet of paper and be allowed to make two attempts. 
The results often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In conventionalizing a 
leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great help to have good 
natural specimens before the class. 
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Big heavy wings; 
Eagles can flap their big heavy wings, 
And we can do it, also. 


(Arms sideways, hands hit sides when arms are 
brought downward.) 


See how the snakes go twisting about, 
Go twisting about, 
Go twisting about; 

See how the snakes go twisting about, 
And we can do it, also. 


(Lift shoulders and twist trunk from right to 
left.) 
Camels can march just like soldier boys, 
Just like soldier boys, 
Just like sodier boys; 
Camels can march just like soldier boys, 
And we can do it, also. 
(Stand and march “just like soldiers.”) 
Ostriches run as fast as the wind, 
Fast as the wind, 
Fast as the wind; 
Ostriches run as fast as the wind, 
And we can do it, also. 


(Run lightly, raising keels high.) 





A Number Race 
By Aileen M. Hess 


ITTLE children love the idea of competition, 
and this is the greatest aid the primary 
teacher has when she is struggling desper- 
ately to be sure that each individual is receiving 
the maximum benefit from drill work. 
In studying the number combinations with my 
first grade, the following race was worked out. 
The combinations fall naturally into this 


grouping: 

+ 1 3 5 7 9 2 4 6 8 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

+ 1 3 5 a 2 4 6 8 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 

+ 1 3 5 7 2 4 6 
3 3 3 3 3 3 3 

roe 3 5 2 4 6 
4 4 4 4 4 4 


and so forth, until all the combinations up to ten 
are included. 

A section of the blackboard was colored green and 
a track drawn on it. A garage cut from a magazine 
and pasted at the end served as the home point in 
this game. Each curve represented a group of 
combinations. 

The row in which each individual had mastered 
the combinations of all the numbers was awarded a 
red automobile, the one coming in second a blue 
automobile and the one coming in third a yellow 
automobile. These were mounted and suspended 
from the front desk in the row. 

The progress of the race was printed on the 
curves as each row completed a set. The tests were 
sometimes oral and sometimes written. 

Where a sand table is available this could be 
carried out much more elaborately by making paper 
automobiles and actually moving from curve to 
curve. 





Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 





PREPAREDNESS 


Entering a room unexpectedly I was greeted by 
the calmest of teachers who went on with her class 
immediately when I was seated. I glanced at the 
material table near which I sat, and there I saw, in 
orderly rows, the supplies needed for the day’s seat 
work and for the drawing and construction periods, 
paper all torn to correct sizes for using, everything 
shipshape, ready to be handed out with a minimum 


consumption of time—as it was handed out all 
through the day. 

Here there was no flurry between classes, no 
hunting out papers in wild-looking. closets, nor 
running into another room to borrow scissors, nor 
sharpening pencils while a class waited. Every- 
thing was ready for use. It had been made so be- 
fore the morning session opened, in the time, I sur- 
mise, which is used by some teachers for chatting 
in the halls or calling upon each other, telephoning 
or writing letters. 

Result of this preparedness? A smooth-running 
day, company or no company; a saving of nervous 
energy, to say nothing of the saving of time which 
can rightfully be devoted to the recitation. 


TO SECURE ATTENTION 


“Why didn’t I have better attention in my class?” 
questioned the young teacher of her supervisor. “I 
was prepared thoroughly; surely the children are 
interested in Robinson Crusoe. Things should have 
gone better.” 

“I think your fault lies in the way you put your 
questions. You said, for instance, ‘John, how will 
Robinson get out to the ship to save what things he 
can?’ By putting your question to John, you re- 
lieved the rest of the class of the responsibility of 
solving the problem and gave them opportunity for 
inattention. Put your question to the whole class 
at first, and call upon one child when they have all 
thought out the answer. Say, ‘How will Robinson 
get out to the ship—John?’ ” 


NOT SHOWY, BUT —— 


“Are you working out any interesting theories or 
ideas that are new and different?” I inquired of a 
primary supervisor. 

“Well, nothing that makes any showing,” she 
smiled. “But we are doing a good bit of experi- 
menting along the line of leaving everything we 
possibly can to the child’s initiative. We are trying 
the plan of not drawing or painting or cutting or 
modeling an object for the child first, but of letting 
him work out his own ideas without even suggestion 
from us. The work is often very crude, but it gives 
us insight. This little book, for instance,” taking 
one from the drawer of her desk, “was made by this 
child after a visit to the state farm. The drawings 
are absolutely primitive, the writing poor; but it is 
valuable to me because it is an index of what that 
trip really meant to that child. But it would be a 
credit to no exhibit. 

“We are doing the same thing in their construc- 
tion work. Before we showed the children how to 
make the furniture for this home of the Wee Wee 
Woman we let them work out their own ideas. 
Some had excellent ones; some almost none at all. 
But our suggestions and directions meant so much 
more to them after they had discovered what their 
problems and difficulties were. 

“So with the drawing, cutting and modeling: by 
letting them try at first without help, although it 
takes longer, we make our teaching fill a need that is 
realized by the child.” 








Three yellow ducklings swimming in a lake of 
blue, white-capped waves, is indeed an attractive 
picture, and when many are mounted in a row 
they form an unusual border. 

















JUNE PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN, Art Supervisor 





Trace the three ducklings on yellow paper. 
Mark the eyes and bills in black ink. Cut out | 
carefully on outlines. Paste the three ducklings | 
on a black paper mounting, nine inches long and 
six inches wide. 

Paint any piece of white drawing paper an in- 
tense blue, When dry, tear into strips by hand. 
A white ragged edge will show along the torn 
sides. These strips are used for waves, pasting 
the first wave across the base of the ducks, then 
the second wave a little lower but overlapping the | 
first, and so on. The white ragged edge forms | 
the tops of the waves, or the whitecaps. The 
strips will be irregular, and preferably so. If | 
strips extend beyond the edge of black paper, | 
trim them down to the edge of the black mount- | 
ing below. | 

Mount the entire picture on a sheet of gray or | 
white drawing paper, one inch larger on all 
sides, or 8 x 11 inches in size. 
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THREE YELLOW DUCKLINGS, 
SWIMMING ALL IN A ROW, 

CUT OF COLORED PAPERS, 
AND PASTED DOWN JUST SO. 








Showing Duck Mod- | 
els Same Size that 
Children Drew 
Them 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL COMFORT 


The second graders were trying hard to attend to 
their reading lesson; but something was the matter. 
They did not realize what it was, but they looked 
and acted uncomfortable, and sighed, and wriggled. 

The teacher realized, too, that something was the 
matter, but she did not admonish them to sit still or 
to be quiet or to pay better attention. She walked 
over and looked at the thermometer. The trouble 
was not there. She studied the children carefully 
for a moment and understood. 

At the next stopping place in the reading lesson 
she requested them all to stand and move their 
chairs farther apart. For the recitation chairs, 
used by several classes previously, had become 
pushed so close together that the children had been 
sitting jammed into a tight little circle without 
room ‘to hold their books comfortably or even to 
breathe freely. 

The lesson proceeded thereafter without wrig- 
gling or inattention. 


THE MODERN IDEA OF WASTED TIME 


“In my day,” sighs the person who is always 
harking back to the way things were done forty 
years ago, “we didn’t waste time in school on such 
nonsensical folderols as they teach the little children 
nowadays. We waded right into reading and writ- 
ing and arithmetic!” 

“No indeed!” declares the teacher of to-day. “We 
do not waste time in the first grade in teaching 


arithmetic. There’ are too many other important 
things which we must teach them first—things 
which the children are ready for. And they are not 
ready for arithmetic. That is why it is a waste of 
time to take a formal period for it now. They will 
learn the number processes in half the time when 
their minds are ready for them. 

“Of course we give them what they need, inciden- 
tally (not accidentally) and that is not a little, for 
in connection with their other work they need count- 
ing, and measuring, comparing of sizes, knowledge 
of the half and quarter and third for their con- 
struction work, etc. They really acquire an amaz- 
ing amount of knowledge of arithmetic processes. 

“Some schools, of course, are required to teach 
number formally in the first grade, It is regret- 
table. The saddest part of it is that children are 
given number combinations to solve for seat work. 
That is very bad, for invariably children will get 
their answers by counting on their fingers—will es- 
tablish that habit; and number combinations should 
be a matter of memory, absolutely.” 


THE EFFECT OF PERSONALITY 


One would have pronounced it an unruly room. 
The children were far from orderly—in fact they 
were rather running away with things. They seem- 
ed to be looking for any sort of outlet to an exces- 
sive inner nervousness. Well—I should have liked 
an outlet myself. 

There was a barrage thrown up before them— 












JUNE COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 
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a barrage of talk, so dense that the children could 
not even vaguely discern what was the lesson this 
incessant talker was trying to set forth. She talked 
fast and loud and not distinctly. One gathered a 
shadowy idea that her object was to teach a game; 
but before undertaking the teaching of how to play 
it she expatiated at wearisome length upon how not 
to play it. In her mind she conjured up all the aw- 
ful things the children might do if turned loose to 
play, told them about those things and exhorted 
them not to try them. And of course the children 
immediately proceeded to discover if those awful 
things were as interesting as they sounded. 

The hectic period passed, and the teacher left the 
room—it was a school where the departmental meth- 
od of teaching was employed. As she left, the 
teacher of the next subject entered. 

With her appearance in the doorway the unruly 
room was no more. Those restless children liter- 
ally cuddled down. They were not awed into quiet 
—they were soothed into it. Their nerves, which 
had been all on edge, were no longer in evidence. 
There was an atmosphere of contented anticipation. 
And yet the incoming teacher had not spoken. But 
she had smiled, in a friendly fashion, as she went 
quietly about preparing for the lesson she was to 
give. One might almost say for the lesson the 
children were to give. Once this teacher had 
started her subject with a pointed question, things 
seemed to be entirely in the children’s hands, so com- 
pletely did the instructor efface herself in drawing 
them out. The few words she spoke as the lesson 
proceeded were only the necessary ones, the ones 
that kept her class on the subject in hand, pro- 
ceeding logically with the discussion. She was good 
for their nerves, with her animated quiet, her sym- 
pathetic understanding, her assurance that they 
were going to do the right thing. 

An unruly room? As orderly and contented and 
happy a room as one could wish, where discipline 
simply was not an issue. Thus does the personality 
of a teacher work its magic on the children. 


AN AID TO PUNCTUALITY 


“Remember,” said the teacher at the dismissal 
period, “that to-morrow morning we have our bulle- 
tin, posting the names of the committees to look 
after the fish this week, the ones to look after the 
eraser and chalk, the ones to feed the birds, the ones 
to pass the books, and so forth. You will need to be 
here early to find to what work you are assigned.” 

It was easy to tell by the quick lighting of the 
children’s faces that it was a coveted honor to be 
assigned to one of these committees, and I could not 
conceive of there being a single laggard among them 
the following morning. 





HELPFUL DEVICES 


Miss B. tried the following device with her first 
graders and found it.very helpful. She kept an honor 
roll, placing upon the board on Monday afternoon 
the names of the pupils whose deportment and work 
had been good and whose attendance for the day 
had been perfect. The next four days those who had 
successfully met the requirements obtained colored 
stars. 

Friday afternoon those who had four stars were 
permitted to draw “straws” for the captaincy for 
the next week. It was the duty of the captain to dis- 
miss the pupils at all recesses and to see that lines 
were straight before returning to the room. 

This device has proved very successful in several 
ways, the most important of which was the develop- 
ment of the children. They learned self-reliance and 
how to give and receive commands. 

One month while so many little folks were suffer- 
ing from colds and influenza Miss B. had the children 
write to those who were unable to attend school. 
Only those who cared to write did so. For those 
who were about ready to enter the second grade she 
placed on the board the letterhead only; they wrote 
their own letters. For the beginners she wrote a 
little letter for them to copy. In the afternoon the 
letters that were the neatest and had the best punc- 
tuation were sent to the little sick folks. Some of the 
children never tired of letter writing and learned to 
write very good letters for such small people, 











Pictures to Use in Studying “Master Paget” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 21 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 























































































































NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Written English in Junior High Schools 


BY ELSIE M. VARNEY, The Way Junior High School, Claremont, New Hampshire 


O much time may be wasted in attempt- 
ing to teach a subject with no very 
definite idea in mind of the ends to be 
attained, that it may be well, in dis- 

cussing this subject, to review briefly the gen- 
eral aims which serve as guideposts in the 
teaching of written English in junior high 
schools. Authorities agree that the teacher 
should seek to guide the pupil to a clear, con- 
cise, logical, and fluent expression of ideas, 
working also for variety in expression; that she 
should seek to eliminate the common errors in 
structure, word formation, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. 

As a background for his written work, the 
pupil should have frequent, well-directed dic- 
tionary practice; exercises in word con- 
struction, vocabulary building, and sentence 
construction; should be taught sufficient gram- 
mar to supply his needs; and be given frequent 
drills in punctuation. He should be taught 
that a carelessly written, soiled page is a dis- 
grace to himself and an insult to the teacher. 
However, if a teacher refuses to accept any 
paper which is not neatly and legibly written, 
she will soon find that such papers will cease 
to be proffered her. It has been said that 
“Reading maketh a full man, and writing a 
ready man,” yet the pupil should be taught that 
much can be gained by reading the works of 
standard authors, aside from the information 
or pleasure to be found in the content; for we 
unconsciously adopt the diction of those with 
whom we associate, be they books or 
people. 

In order to do himself and his sub- 
ject justice, the pupil must feel that 
he really, has something worth while 
to say, coupled with a strong impulse 
to say it—or write it. This means 
that the work should be motivated. 
The editing of a school paper is one of 
the best forms of written work. There 
is one weakness in this project, how- 
ever, which is that the more gifted pu- 
pils derive the greater benefit; for al- 
though upon each may fall some share 
of the work, the most important por- 
tion falls to the lot of the brilliant pu- 
pils. Fruitful results may also be ob- 
tained from dividing the class into 
groups, and allowing each group to 
write upon some one phase of a class 
problem, their combined productions 
making the completed whole. Many 
other forms of motivation will, of 
course, present themselves to the re- 
sourceful teacher. Letter writing is 
so easily motivated that it seems al- 
most unnecessary to discuss it. Cor- 
respondence may be carried on with 
schools in all parts of our own country 
and in other countries in which Eng- 
glish is taught in the schools. Letters 
may also be written to a classmate 
who is absent, or to a shut-in society. 
Invitations to school functions, or re- 
plies, are also practical. When taking 
up the subject of business letter writ- 
ing, pupils are always interested in 
writing to the various manufacturing 
firms which send exhibits of their 
products to schools, in order to secure 
these exhibits for their own schools. 
Writing a letter to any other firm or 
person with whom the school wishes 
to transact business is another phase 
of this. 

In the upper grades of the junior 
high school, students may be allowed, 
more frequently .than in the lower 
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grades, to depend upon their own resourceful- 
ness in selecting a topic upon which to write 
and in working it out alone. This promotes orig- 
inality, and creates in the pupil a sense of in- 
dependence and respect for his own ability, 
which is no small part of his training. In 
guiding pupils to the selection of subjects, care 
should be taken that a sufficient number of 
them be of the type which promotes originality. 
In suggesting to a class a subject for a theme, 
the wise teacher will see to it that this subject 
is one which is of interest to all of her pupils, 
as well as one with which they are either famil- 
iar or can familiarize themselves without too 
great difficulty. Since children vary so much 
in their original tendencies and past experi- 
ences, results which are highly satisfactory 
may be obtained by allowing each child to se- 
lect, from a list submitted by the teacher, the 
subject which most appeals to him. Five or 
six live subjects will usually suffice for a class. 
An interesting example of group work is the re- 
sult. 

In order to secure the best results, the sub- 
ject must be discussed, points of interest being 
considered, and all questions answered, in order 
that the pupil may have a clear idea of the 
problem which confronts him. He should then 
be required to make a note of the main points 
in the assignment. This assignment, particu- 
larly if any part of the work is to be done out- 
side the classroom, should not—as is so often 
the case—be left until near the close of the 
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lendar design includes motives suggested by June. 





—MORRIS GREENBERG. 








In connection 
with the slogan, ‘‘Respect Law,’’ the fasces, used by the Romans, should 
be explained. A drawing 18x24 inches will carry well across the room. 
Use white for the shield outline, the long ruled lines, the fasces, and the 
stars; pink for. the conventionalized roses in the border, the stripes near the 
stars, and the bands on the fasces; light green for the border, leaves, let- 
ters and figures. 
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period and then hastily outlined during the 
last few minutes, leaving the class in a state of 
doubt as to exactly what is required. It 
should, whenever possible, be given at the open- 
ing of the period, in order to allow sufficient 
time for discussion and explanation. The fail- 
ure of pupils to respond in a creditable manner 
is due—more often than many people realize, 
perhaps—to a weak or faulty assignment. This 
does not mean that explanations should be 
many times repeated for the edification of in- 
attentive pupils. If fewer pupils were trained 
to inattention in this way, much valuable time 
might be diverted to useful and purposeful 
channels. : 

Having presented the subject to the class, the 
teacher may now retire to the background fora 
time, while the pupils formulate their ideas 
and organize their material. Each pupil should 
then be required to make an outline for his 
theme. Since the proper drafting of an out- 
line is an art in itself, there should be as defi- 
nite training in this as in any other phase of 
written work. When children are working in 
groups, the outline may sometimes be the work 
of the group, instead of being the work of the 
individual. When the outline has been com- 
pleted, the pupil should be held responsible for 
his adherence to it throughout the theme. Pu- 
pils should be taught to formulate each sen- 
tence mentally before beginning to write it. 
In this way many errors may be avoided. A 
rough pencil draft to precede the finished prod- 
uct—which should always be written 
in ink—will be found helpful. Chil- 
dren should, of course, have some 
practice in writing themes without the 
aid of this first draft. Driggs, in his 
book Our Living Language, says this: 
“Ability to write fluently and accu- 
rately comes only through persistent, 
well-guided practice.” 

We are now confrented with the 
question of the correction of themes. 
Psychologists tell us that learning is 
the result of experiences, and that a 
teacher can do nothing except to lay 
situations and give satisfaction for 
creditable work. Does the pupil get a 
sense of satisfaction from writing a 
paper which he never sees again? I 
think we shall agree that he does not. 
Can a method which lacks a necessary 
element be comparable to one which 
contains both? But how can the al- 
ready overburdened teacher correct so 
many papers? Let us allow some of 
our leading educators to help us here. 
Roger Conant Hatch in The English 
Journal says: “To learn to write cor- 
rectly, it is necessary not that the pu- 
pil should write so much, but that he 
should write everything he does write 
as clearly and correctly as possible. 
Therefore long compositions are un- 
desirable.” Other authorities, includ- 
ing both Driggs and Hitchcock, corrob- 
orate this, and the latter say further 
that in the past there has been too 
much written work and too little re- 
vision of the work by the pupils; in 
short, that quantity instead of quality 
has been our dominating aim. “For 
how,” they ask, “shall a pupil estab- 
lish correct habits, if he be ignorant 
of his errors—if he does not perfect 
his work?” Besides making the 
themes shorter and less frequent, as 
suggested by these authors, the 
amount of correcting which may be 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Patriotic Figure March and Drill 


BY ELVA M. PARKER, Supervisor Physical Training, New Bedford, Mass. 


casion or school entertainment. It is 

arranged for a group of sixteen chil- 
dren. There are two parts to the drill. The 
first part consists of figure marching, involving 
eight different figures. The second part is a 
drill with the wands, involving four groups of 
exercises. 

.The wands are wound in patriotic colors with 
small flags at both ends. A phonograph may 
be used for the march and drill. A patriotic 
medley march is used for the figure marching 


T HIS drill is suitable for any patriotic oc- 





CUT 1 
and a slow waltz for the wand drill. After the 
wand drill, the march is played for the group 
figure, which serves as the exit movement of 
the exercise. 

Signals for changes of figures may be given 
by a director, or each figure may be given a cer- 
tain number of counts, the change coming on 
count eight, sixteen or thirty-two. This latter 
method is more satisfactory and is described 
below. If the position is reached before the 
full number of counts has been taken, finish 
them by marking time in place. A snappy step 
\ 





CUT 2 


should be taken, in the marching, whether 
marking time or advancing. 





FicureE I 
The lines enter from both sides of stage, at the 


front, and march down sides of stage to rear. The. 


leaders then countermarch, turning inward, to 
front of stage. Mark time if necessary until the 
thirty-second count. On this count the two rows face 
center of stage. (Cut 1.) Figure I requires thirty- 
two counts. 











CUT 4 
FicureE II 

The lines march toward each other, meeting on 
count seven and passing through. Each child passes 
to the right, turning slightly to the right to avoid 
crowding. The lines continue across the stage un- 
til count fourteen. On this count the left foot is 
planted forward and the line brought to a stop. On 
count fifteen all turn about to the right and on 
count sixteen the left foot is brought up to the right, 
heels together. 

This whole movement is repeated, bringing the 
lines back to their original places. Figure II re- 
quires thirty-two counts. 





CUT 5 


FicureE III 

The lines march toward each other as in move- 
ment two, meeting at center of stage on count seven. 
On count eight they face back of stage. The new 
leaders at the rear of the lines now turn right and 
left and march across back of stage, then turn and 
march up sides of stage to the front. Allow thirty- 
two counts for this part of the figure, marking time 
if necessary when lines have reached this position. 
The leaders now countermarch, turning inward, to 
back of stage, then march across back of stage. 
Allow sixteen counts for this. Figure III requires 
forty-eight counts. 





‘ CUT 6 


FicureE IV 

When the leaders meet at the center back, they 
cross their wands high above their heads, forming 
an arch, under which each succeeding couple passes, 
crossing wands in the same ma.iner, until all have 
passed through and form a continuous arch. (Cut 
2.) Allow sixteen counts for this part of the figure. 
The rear couple now face front and march forward 
under the arch, to front of stage. Other couples 
follow in the same manner, carrying their wands to 
their shoulders as soon as they break the arch. From 
front of stage the leaders separate, march down 
sides of stage to back. Allow thirty-two counts for 





this part of the figure. The lines face center of 
stage on count thirty-two. Figure IV requires 
forty-eight counts. 


FicuRE V 
The lines march to center of stage in eight counts. 
Each grasps the end of the wand belonging to the 
child opposite in the line. Hold the wands about the 
height of the head, forming a horizontal arch. (Cut 
8.) Figure V requires sixteen counts. 


Ficure VI 
Number the lines off in twos from front to rear. 
Couples numbered “one” move to left of stage, while 








CUT 7 


couples numbered “two” move to right. Allow eight 
_ then mark time in place, eight counts. (Cut 
4. 

The first and third couples in both sets now hold 
their wands high and move toward back of stage, 
while second and fourth couples hold wands low and 
move toward front, passing under wands of first and 
third couples. Allow four counts for this move- 
ment; mark time in place four counts. Then return 
to position, couples “one” -and “three” holding wands 
low while couples “two” and “four” hold wands 
high. Finish marking time, four counts. Repeat— 
16 counts. Figure VI requires forty-eight counts. 





CUT 8 


FicureE VII 

The four groups of four now face right, holding 
own wand in right hand and grasping wand of child 
in back with left hand. Hold wands high above head. 
March in a circle to right, sixteen counts. Face 
about, without changing grasp on wands and circle 
to left, sixteen counts. (Cut 5.) Figure VII re- 
quires thirty-two counts. 

On count sixteen of the last movement children 
come into an open position, facing front, ready for 
the drill, wands held in both hands at chest height. 
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EXERCISE I 
Count 1. Push wand forward, shoulder height. 
Count 2. Raise wand above head. 

Count 3. Return to position of Count 1. 

Count 4. Wand at chest. 

Repeat three times—total, sixteen counts. 


EXERCISE II 

Count 1. Step forward with right foot, wand above 
head, right hand leading as in Cut 6. 

Count 2. Step forward with left foot, twisting wand 
so that left hand is leading. 

Count 3. Return to position of Count 1. 

Count 4. Wand at chest, heels together. 

Repeat three times—sixteen counts. 


EXERCISE III 
Count 1. Lower right arm at side, bringing left 
hand in front of right shoulder. 
Count 2. Raise right arm sideways to shoulder 
height. (Cut 7.) 
Count 3. Raise right arm high above head. 


HE new one-day au- 
tomobile trip from 
Denver to Echo Lake 
in the Mt. Evans re- 
gion provides a 100-mile drive through 
magnificent scenery. The tour, form- 
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Count 4. Raise left arm high above head. 

Count 5. Lower right arm so that right hand is in 
front of left shoulder. 

Count 6. Lower left arm sideways, shoulder height. 

Count 7. Lower left arm to side. 

Count 8. Lower right arm to side. 

Repeat movement in reverse order—sixteen counts. 


EXERCISE IV 


This exercise consists of two movements taken at 
the same time by alternate rows. 


MOVEMENT A. 


Count 1. Step forward right foot, wand forward, 
shoulder height. 

Count 2. Raise wand high above head, carrying 
weight backward on rear leg and inclining body 
slightly backward. 

Count 3. Return to position of Count 1. 

Count 4. Wand in front of thigh. 


MOVEMENT B. 
Count 1. Raise wand forward, shoulder height. 





Motoring to Cloudland’s Mirror 


BY WARREN E. BOYER— Photographs from Denver Tourist Bureau symmer, from among the snow banks, 
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Count 2. Twist wand to perpendicular position, 
right hand high; at the same time bend knees. 
Count 3. Return to position of Count 1. 
Count 4. Wand in front at height of thighs. 
Repeat, reversing hands on the second count. While 
lines one and three are taking Movement A, lines 
two and four are taking Movement B. (Cut 8). 
Repeat, reversing the movements—sixteen counts. 


Exit MOVEMENT 

Lines “one” and “two” take side steps toward 
each other, closing into one line, while lines “three” 
and “four” do the same. Allow four counts and 
mark time four counts. 

The children are now in two single lines on 
either side of stage. From front to rear, first and 
fifth children act as the pivots and others quarter- 
wheel toward center of stage, finish ng as in Cut 9. 
Allow four counts and mark time four counts. 

The two lines on the right turn to the right, while 
the two lines on the left turn to the left. March off 
stage, leaders of first lines leading. 


lake among the clouds, once 
the trysting place of Indian 
lovers! One can pick wild 
flowers, in the middle of 


and although it was summerland in 





ing the figure “8,” winds in and out of 
Denver’s Mountain Park system, 
which has for its sentinels more 
peaks over 13,000 feet in height than 
are seen on any other journey of like 
distance, in Colorado or elsewhere. 

Starting from Denver, the traveler 
glides over a hard boulevard for fif- 
teen miles westward to Golden, form- 
erly a territorial capital. Between 
Denver and Golden is the state rifle 
range, and just beyond, the little 
white frame house where George ° 
Pullman lived at the time when he 
perfected his sleeping car. 

Lookout Mountain is ascended by a 
broad, gently-graded highway extend- 
ing for half a mile up the almost per- 
pendicular face of the mountain, 
crossing and recrossing the old Ute 
trail. Curves on this “Engineer’s 
Lariat” climb are protected by an- 
chored steel cables. 

After a stop at the grave of Col. W. 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), the journey is 
continued through Bergen Park, at an eleva- 
tion of 7,800 feet and down Floyd Hill. His- 
toric Idaho Springs, about forty miles from 
Denver, is reached in time for luncheon. Here, 








Lariat Trail, Denver Mountain Park System 
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Echo Lake, in the Colorado Rockies 


in Clear Creek Canyon, panning for gold in the 
early ’60s was simple compared to the hard- 
ships endured in outwitting the Indians, mak- 
ing the grubstake last, and struggling, 
with burro pack, to reach reported lo- 


Denver, here the warmth of an over- 
coat is grateful. 

On the return ride, for the nineteen 
miles between Echo Lake and Bergen 
Park, the road winds through Pike 
National Forest, and it is here that 
the great vista of the Continental Di- 
vide, seen at a distance from Denver 
earlier in the day, unfolds itself at 
close range to the traveler. Before 
him is a region embracing more than 
one hundred square miles of moun- 
tain peaks, glacial valleys and lakes. 
The highest elevation of the govern- 
ment road is 11,060 feet, on Warrior 
Mountain, soon after leaving Echo 
Lake, which is seen below. Pausing 
at Squaw Mountain and looking back, 
Arapahoe, Audubon and Long’s Peak 
spring to view. Squaw, Papoose and 
Chief mountains rise from heavy 
evergreen forests. They add to the 
view already enjoyed from Chief 
Mountain, shortly before, where four 
peaks more than 14,000 feet in height 
were visible at one time. These were Gray’s, 
Torrey’s, and Long’s Peaks, and Mt. Evans. 

If the traveler desires to leave the car at the 





cations that grew more fantastic as 
the days passed. 

From the panning of gold the pro- 
spectors finally turned to driving 
huge shafts and tunnels. The New- 
house tunnel, for example, was driven 
more than 20,000 feet northward from 
Idaho Springs, in Clear Creek County, 
to Central City, in Gilpin County, in- 
tersecting some of the richest gold 
veins of this region. The completion 
of this engineering feat, in 1910, 
meant the reclamation of many de- 
serted mines. From Idaho Springs, 
the drive leads for seven miles along 
Chicago Creek to the Forks; from 
there by a logging trail transformed 


into an auto road for five miles, to ween 


our goal, Echo Lake, 10,600 feet above 
sea level. On one side is Devil’s 
Nose, with an altitude of 11,100 feet; 
over there is Goliath Peak (12,200 feet), and 
towering over all Mt. Evans (14,260 feet), 
which was named for one of Coloradu’s early 
governors. Surely a majestic setting for this 





“One Can Pick Wild Flowers from among the Snow Banks” 


intersection of the road and the forestry trail 

from Idaho Springs to Chief Mountain, and 

climb the 700 feet to the summit of Chief, 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Boston and the N. E. A. Convention 
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Photographs from Convention and Tourist Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce 


OR the first time since 1910, the National Education Association will this year hold its annual conven- 
tion in Boston, during the week of July 2-8. No effort is being spared to make this the greatest meeting 


of this great professional organization. 
terest. 


i To teachers, especially, Boston and its environs are of the highest in- 
We believe that a very large number of our readers will wish to take advantage of the remarkable 


opportunities for profit and pleasure to which, in a brief and inadequate way, their attention is called below. 


OSTON used to be called, in jest, “The 

Hub of the Universe.” Even to-day, 

when, as some persons claim, the liter- 

ary center of America has moved 
westward to Indianapolis, and the cen- 

ter of scholarship to—well, take your choice of 
any booming state university—there are sev- 
eral respects in which Boston may claim to be 





= 
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Faneuil Hall, Boston—“The Cradle of Liberty” 


a genuine hub. Certainly, for the teachers of 
the United States, all the spokes of the educa- 
tional wheel will meet in the capital of Massa- 
chusetts early next July. 

This famous old city is sure to be a versatile 
as well as a hospitable host. Its combination 
of historical, literary, artistic, and scenic at- 
tractions would be difficult to match. Every- 
one familiar with American history realizes 
more or less fully how great a part Boston 
played in shaping the destinies of the nation, 











Longfellow’s Home in Cambridge—Occupied by Washington 


in 1775-76 


yet complete realization does not come until 
one has actually visited the shrines familiar in 
picture and story since childhood—Bunker 
Hill, Faneuil Hall, the Old North Church, the 
Old South Church, the Old State House, the 
site of the “Boston Massacre” in State Street, 
the Common, King’s Chapel, the Paul Revere 





House; not to mention almost countless tablets, 
statues, and other memorials of great men and 
great times. 

Just across the Charles River, in Cambridge, 
one finds the elm under which Washington took 
command of the Continental Army; also the 
beautiful colonial house in which he lived, 
doubly dear to American hearts through its 
later occupation by the poet Longfellow. In 
Cambridge, too, is Lowell’s home, and the many 
buildings of Harvard University, the history 
of which is so closely linked with that of Bos- 
ton. Other suburbs of Boston and towns with- 
in easy reach have similar historic and literary 
associations. Who would miss a visit to Lex- 
ington and Concord, Salem, Plymouth, Prov- 
incetown, and such a quaint and beautiful sea- 
side place as Marblehead? 

Interspersed with such trips, visits can be 
made to the Public Library in Boston, one of 
the most beautiful buildings in the country, 
with its famous mural decorations by Abbey, 
Sargent, and Puvis de Chav- 
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The Old North Church—Made Famous by Paul 
Revere’s Ride 


to points on the New England coast, with stop- 
over privileges, are good until October 31. The 
resorts nearest Boston to which such tickets 
apply are Marblehead and Gloucester. It will 





annes, to the Museum of Fine 
Arts, where days of delight 
and profit might be spent; to 
the State House, with its im- 
pressive Memorial Hall; to 
the Arnold Arboretum and 
the museums at Harvard. One 
should not forget, either, that 
Boston has many beautiful 
churches, among them Trin- 
ity Church, a masterpiece in 
modern ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. These suggestions 
are but a few of many that 
might be offered. 

In a peculiar sense, Boston 
is the hub of New England. 
All travel centers there for 
the tens of thousands who an- 
nually choose for their sum- 
mer r holiday the coast, moun- 
tain, and lake re- 
sorts of this region. 
Persons who come 
from the plains have 
difficulty in realiz- 
ing how compact 
these states are, how easy it is to get 
from one point to another by means of 
‘a transportation system that empha- 
sizes the trolley as much as the rail- 
road. Those who have lived inland all 
their lives naturally long for a sight 
of the sea. They crave the tonic ef- 
fect of salt breezes and the delights of 
ocean bathing. To such persons, es- 
pecially, the Boston meeting provides 
a rare opportunity to combine pro- 
fessional benefit with recreation and 
relaxation—all that is implied by a 
vacation at the seashore. 

This discussion would lack point if 
it were not for the fact that forty- 
seven railroads throughout the coun- 
try are cooperating to provide re- 

duced rates to N. E. A. members, with a five- 
day extension beyond the close of the conven- 
tion. By payment of one dollar this period may 
be extended another ten days. For those who 
plan to attend summer schools, near Boston, or 
anywhere east of the Mississippi, it will be of 
interest to know that summer excursion rates 











Marblehead—One of the Quaint and Beautiful Old Seashore 


Villages Near Boston 


be evident that a person could with advantage 

combine his attendance on the N. E. A. conven- 

tion with a summer school session at one of the 

great universities, to be followed by an enjoy- 
(Continued on page 80) 














The New Canopy Over Plymouth Rock—Plymouth 
is Easily Reached from Boston 
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Let the background be a soft yellow. Cut the figures from dark green 
or black. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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Butterfly Dance 
By Mary B. Smith, Pd.M. 


In many communities there is a 
strong sentiment against dancing. 
Where this is true it is not good policy 
for a teacher to introduce esthetic or 
folk dancing into her school program. 
She may, however, use rhythmical ex- 
ercises under a different name and ob- 
tain the same results. 

Girls, in the teens especially, enjoy 
rhythmical action just as much as the 
boys enjoy a good game of ball. This 
natural desire should be satisfied by 
giving them some definite training 
along that line. 

All rural teachers are not trained in 
teaching either esthetic or folk danc- 
ing. I found in my own experience a 
demand for a new form of rhythmical 
action. As we all love nature lessons 
I correlated our physical exercises and 
developed a set of nature dances, the 
object of which is to imitate the natu- 
ral actions of the animal represented 
and at the same time develop grace of 
movement. 

These dances are really a rhythmical 
dramatization of animal habits, and 
have been successfully used on the 
stage at school entertainments. They 
are very pretty and if well worked out 
in costumes, are quite spectacular. 

The Butterfly Dance as described in 
this article may be given to any music 
in six-eight time. I used “The Angel’s 
Dream” by D’Orso, published in ten- 
cent music by McKinley Music Com- 
pany. The changes work out perfectly 
to the phrases in the music. 

For this dance we bought blank 
newspaper at a print shop and sewed 
two sheets together for each wing. 
The wings were folded as in a fan, then 
punched at one end and put on a strong 
string. The ends were tied and crossed 
in the form of a figure eight with a 
wing in each loop; the arms were put 
through the loops, letting the string 
cross at the back. The wings then 
hung in the armpits, and the girls held 
the upper ends with thumb and forefin- 
ger, allowing hands to droop grace- 
fully. 

In evolving a dance I always select 
the music first, then work out such 
changes as will fit the different 
phrases. A good imagination is more 
important than a good dancer; then 
too, the children should be allowed 
much freedom, grace of movement be- 
ing the principal feature. 

In teaching a dance I first explain 
it, telling the children what they are 
trying to represent. Then I play the 
music and have them listen carefully. 
Next they count the music with me, 
getting the rhythm well fixed in mind. 
They are then ready to begin action, 
working out one change at a time. The 
children will often suggest a prettier 
change than I had thought of and I al- 
ways make use of every suggestion pos- 
sible. This makes the child feel that he 
has had a part in creating the dance. 

In the Butterfly Dance the changes 
represent (1) the butterflies coming 
in a flock in the springtime; (2) flying 
away to the woods for nectar; (3) re- 
turning from woods; (4) flying away 
again and sucking nectar, first from 
the flowers on the ground, then from 
blossoms on the trees; (5) resting in 
the petals of flowers; (6) flying away; 
(7) playing with companion in the air; 
(8) resting for the night; (9) 
tableau. 

The girls should be dressed in white 
middies and skirts, also white shoes 
and stockings. All ages and sizes may 
participate in this dance, but if given 
in public great care should be taken to 
have the girls’ skirts all the same dis- 
tance from the floor. The girls should 
be arranged according to height, the 
smallest ones leading, in order that the 
steps taken may not be too long. 


DIRECTIONS 
The girls are arranged in a straight 
line and numbered. The waltz step and 
a short running step are used alter- 
nately. The wings are always raised 
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Entertainment for June Programs 








KNEELING TO PARTNERS 
(Should face each other) 














TAKE PLACES IN TABLEAU FORM 





FLYING AWAY TO THE WOODS 
FOR NECTAR 














on the first three counts of a measure 
and lowered on the last three, except 
that when the dancers fly away the 
wings are kept spread. Each change 
fills out a phrase of the music. In all 
the fly-away parts the music is in- 
creased in time. Waltz step is: right 
foot forward, bring left toe up to right 
heel, right foot forward again, left foot 
forward, bring right toe up to left heel, 
left foot forward again, repeat alter- 
nately to music. 

I. Start with left foot on third 
measure, form large circle single 
file, waltz step. Raise wings on 
first three counts, lower on last 
three, circle twice around. 

II. Fly away twice around circle, 
plain running step lightly on 
toes, being careful not to step 
too far. 

III. Uneven numbers fly to center 
and back while odd numbers 
step in place, lightly raising and 
lowering wings in time. Odd 
numbers repeat same, 

IV. Fly away once around circle; 
stop with right foot forward, left 
foot back, toe touching floor; 
bend body and head forward, 
raising and lowering wings en 





VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 


each measure (sucking nectar 
from below). Step forward 
waltz step on one half measure, 
bend forward, repeat halfway 
round circle, then look high up 
(sucking nectar from above), re- 
peat rest of the way around 
circle. 


. Kneel on first three counts on 


left knee, raising wings at same 
time; rise on last three counts, 
lowering wings; waltz step for- 
ward one measure; repeat kneel- 
ing, and waltz step once around 
circle (butterflies 
petals of flowers). This change 
is a good balancing and leg exer- 
cise. 

Fly away once around circle. 
Turn to partner, whirl once 
around with wings spread, run- 
ing step, lower wings and bow 
to partner. Odd number kneels, 
even number spreads wings over 
partner’s head. Repeat with 
even number, whirl, bow. 

Fly around and take places in 
tableau form, tall ones stand- 
ing, short ones kneeling in front; 
some back to back, according to 
the number used in the dance. 


resting in. 
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The Fairy Wand 
By T. Carlyle 


CHARACTERS 
Fairy 
Butterfly 
June, a little schoolgirl 
Cora, her friend 
Michael, an old man 
Jane, an old woman 
Eleanor, Jane’s sister 
Jake, a burglar 
Sam, his partner 
Policeman 
Janet, a little lame child 
Janet’s Mother 


SCENE I 


(In the wood. Enter Butterfly with 
flying motion, followed by Fairy who 
sings the Butterfly Song by Schumann 
or Butterfly Song given on page 49.) 

Fairy—Oh, you beautiful butterfly! 
Wait a bit so I can catch you and take 
you to Fairyland with me. You will 
delight our queen, I know. Since mor- 
tals come so often to this, our favorite 
woodland, she has not chosen to go 
abroad except in the dead of night 
when all such beautiful creatures as 
you fold their wings in sleep. 

Butterfly— 

Out of the sunshine 
shadow, 
Back to the sunshine I flutter and 


into the 


‘fly 

Over hill and dale racing, 

O’er field and wood chasing, 

You cannot o’ertake me though 
hard you may try. 

Fairy— 

You half belong to Fairyland— 

Your wings all tipped with dew; 

Come to our land; ’tis better than 
this, 

Our queen will make a messenger 
of you. 

Butterfly (sings or says)— 


In and out and roundabout, 

I flit, I fly, o’er vale and hill; 

Moving, moving, ever roving, 
Catch me if you will. 

(Butterfly flies about the stage and 
Fairy chases it. They disappear be- 
hind the scenes. Reenter Fairy with- 
out wand.) 

Fairy—Ah! it is gone, the beauti- 
ful creature! It was just like the 
many-colored sunlight, and so soft and 
shining too. But I cannot chase it 
further. I must be in Fairyland at 
sunset. 

O wand of mine, with power to do 

Anything I ask of you, 

Obey at once this, my command! 

Take me back to Fairyland. 

(Closes her eyes, and then opens 
them, expecting to find herself in Fairy- 
land.) What! has my wand lost its 
power? Why, where is it? (Searches 
close at hand.) I must have dropped 
it when I ran after that butterfly. 
(Searches to right of stage.) Without 
it Iam but as a mortal. At the setting 
of the sun I must be back to wait upon 
our queen and if I fail in my service or 
arrive one instant late, I shall be 
forced to do the bidding of the cruel 
cave spirits until the moon be full once 
more. (Searches to the left of stage 
and retires behind the scenes. ke- 
enters.) I have searched over every 
part of this wood where that winged 
creature led me and my wand is no- 
where to be found, and I cannot return 
to Fairyland without its help. Oh, 
where shall I seek it next? (Evit.) 

(Enter June and Cora from back 
left of stage. June jumping rope, and 
Cora, unsteadily on roller skates.) 

June—Oh, it’s great to have a jump- 
ing-rope again. Look, I can jump just 
as well as I ever did last year. (Jumps 
first on one foot, then on other, then on 
both.) 

Cora—Yes, but I like roller skates 
heaps better. You can go much faster 
on them. Come on, let’s sit down on 
this old log a while, gs strap’s coming 
off. (Enter Butterfly.) 
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June—Oh, Cora, look at that gor- 
geous butterfly! 

Cora—Isn’t it a beauty, though! 
throws down her rope and runs o 
stage.) Oh, dear! s 
(After a tussle with her skates.) Wait 
a minute, June. I can’t chase it with 
these skates on. They’ll scare it away. 

June (back of stage—after a short 
pause)—Ha, ha, Cora, which do you 
like better now, a jumping rope or 
old roller skates? 

Cora—Skates, except when they 
won’t come off when you want them to. 
(Reenter June, holding fairy wand.) 

June  (soothingly)—Never mind, 
Cora. It’s gone way off now. 
couldn’t catch it either, but isn’t this 
a pretty thing I found? See how it 
shines in the sunlight! 

Cora—Why, what is it? 

June—I don’t know. It looks just 
like the wands fairies always have in 
picture-books, doesn’t it? I found it in 
the grass close under some bushes 
when I was chasing the butterfly. 


Cora—Let me take it. Why! _ it 
looks like really truly gold, like 
Mamma’s big ring. 

(Enter Michael with armful of 


wood.) 

Michael (sighs and says, in Irish 
brogue if desired)—How long, oh how 
long shall this poor old body of mine 
have to bend in toil? 

June—Oh, see the poor man. It 
must be awfully hard for him to carry 
that heavy load of wood. 

Michael—It was not always so, my 
child, it was not always so. Once I 
was young and strong, but now the 
rheumatism’s got me in the arms, and 
the back, and the knee; but when one’s 
got a scolding wife at home, why, rheu- 
matism’s only a drop in the bucket. 

Cora—Mamma _ always says, “If 
wishes were horses, beggars might 
ride.” Well, I’d wish that I had a big 
bag of money and I’d give it all to you, 
except a little that I want to give to 


Janet, the little lame girl. (A bag of 
money drops at her feet.) What was 
that? Why, look here, June, it’s 


money, and just heaps of it, too! 


was meant for me, and now I can give 
it all to you, except what I want for 
Janet. 

Michael—No, no, my pretty little 
maid, you keep. your money. 


ago, it is said, fairies roamed through 
this woodland, but they have not been 
seen for many years, because people 
have lost their belief in them. 

Cora—Yes, I know, my grandpa told 
me that too, and so you must take this 
fairy money home with you. 

June—Here, give me my pretty gold 
stick and we’ll fix the bag on it so that 
he can carry it easier. 


Cora—But you'll have to lay down | 
(They adjust the bag 


your wood, sir. 
on the stick.) 

Michael—I wish I were young once 
more, and I’d thank you prettily for 
this fairy gift, but the tongue of the 
old man wags slowly. Ah! for my 
youth once more. (Flings his coat 
aside, disclosing a new suit, at the 
sume time takes off his hat.) 
_Cora—June! June! Look! He has 
his wish, too. See him straighten up! 
How nice he looks now! 

June—Why, it’s just like a dream, 
Cora, 

Michael—No, no, it isn’t a dream! 
My pains have left me and I am young 
once again, See here. (Sings jig to 
some Irish tune. Use these words if 
preferred, to tune of “The Irish Wash- 
erwoman.”) 

Oh, have you been down to the Irish- 

man’s shanty, 

Where sorrow is scarce and the fun 

it is plenty? 

A three-legged stool and a table to 
match,— 


| 


Come on, June, let’s catch it. a ae | 


these old skates. | 


The door of the shanty was shut with 
a latch. 
(Enter Jane) 
June—Just look at him, Cora, isn’t 
it lovely? But come on, let’s go home. 


See that cross old woman. I am 
| afraid. 
Cora—Well, I’m not just exactly 





I) 





It | 
dropped right at my feet, so I know it | 


"Twas | 
some fairy gave it to you. Once, long | 





afraid, but I’d—I’d rather be home 
just now. Good-by, sir. (Ewit June 
and Cora.) 

Jane (angrily)—I have waited and 
waited for him to bring that wood 
home, and he has not come yet. Well, I 
won’t make him any broth to-night, 
that’s all. He just shan’t have any if 
he can’t move faster. He is always so 
slow. 

Michael (very politely) —Madam, do 
you look for someone? 

Jane—Yes, for an old man, sir, with 
an armful of wood. Have you seen 
him? 

Michael—He passed this way not 
long ago, but—well—I’ll not keep you 


waiting any longer. 
you are looking for. 
know me? 

Jane (much surprised)—Michael, it 
is you? I can’t believe it! Where did 
you get that suit? It isn’t the one I 
mended for you the other day with an 
old piece of wire, because we had no 
money for thread. Your hair is not 
gray as it was, either. It can’t be you, 
Michael! 

Michael—It is, Jane. 

Jane—But how came you to be so 
changed? You look as you did long 
years ago. 

Michael—Come, let us go home, I’m 
so hungry. I will tell you all on the 
way. Here, help me to carry this sack, 
and mind how you handle that pretty 
stick. I half believe it has much to do 
with what has just happened. (Evwit.) 


ScENE II 


A room in the home of Michael and 
Jane. Jane and Eleanor seated at a 





low table, sewing. Both of the women 





Butterfly Song 


( MOTION SONG.) 


S.F. 


1. A lit- tle cat -er- pil - lar 
2. But ‘lis - ten, lit - tle 


He ?wrapped himself so 
This fur- ry lit - tle crea-ture 


a 


=" 


snug- ly, that we could-n’t take 





SALLIE FITZGERALD, 
Arr. E. A. PARKER. 


in his 1cra- dle went to sleep, 


chil-dren! when the sum-mer time came round, 





a peep 
got ®%a - wake and looked a - round. 
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His ?coat was soft and fur-ry, and his blank-et fine and warm, 
And when he “threw the cov- ers off, ’twould make you say, “‘Oh, *my!” 





So he ‘slept there all the win 


For the 


lit - tle cat - er- pil - lar was 





7 


ss 


safe from harm. 
a *gor-geous but - ter - fly. 


ter, 


Motions :—1, Close eyes, rock arms for cradle. 2, Pulling up covers. 3, Smooth clothes. 4, Close 


eyes, drop head 


on breast. 5, Eyes still closed, lift fore-finger as though listening. 6, Rub eyes, open, 


look about. 7, Throw covers back. 8, Lift both hands, palms out, much surprised. 9, Work arms as 


though flying. 


I am the old man | have on- boudoir caps. 
Jane, don’t you | ing.) 








| 


| strike their fancy. 





Time—Even- 


Jane—And to think we own it, this 
beautiful house. It has always been my 
dream. Now if I were young again 
like Michael, how lovely everything 
would be. 

Eleanor—Yes, I think of all the nice 
things that have happened in these 
weeks. Remember what awful times 
we used to have when it would take 
Michael forever to bring a bit of wood 
or water? 

Jane—That seems so long ago, 
doesn’t it? And how cross I used to be 
with poor Michael. But that’s all past 
now. Don’t you think he will be 
pleased with what we have planned for 
him to-morrow? 

Eleanor—Yes, but wouldn’t it be nice 
to have that little lame girl come and 
sing during the dinner? They say she 
has the sweetest voice and she needs 
the money so. 

Jane—The very thing, sister. I’ll go 
and see about it in the morning. Here, 
what did you do with those scissors? 


Eleanor—Aren’t they in that basket? 


Jane—No, but wait a minute. May- 
be they’re in this drawer. (Opens 
drawer and discovers wand.) No they 


aren’t, but look here. Do you remem- 
ber this? 

Eleanor—Why, to be sure. It’s that 
fairy stick, as Michael calls it. 

Jane—And it hasn’t lost a bit of its 
brightness. Now it all comes back to 
me,—how I came out into the woods 
after him that day, and how I found 
him so changed and so young. Oh, 
that is the one sorrow I have. If I 
could only be young, too, again; but 
there is no use wishing. I have wished 
it so many times. Come on, Eleanor, 
let’s go to bed. It’s getting late. 
(Pulls off her boudoir cap, and her hair 
falls down over her shoulders in clus- 
tering curls.) 

Eleanor (rising)—Why Jane, what 
has happened? 

Jane—Why, where? what? 

Eleanor—Your hair, Jane, look at it! 
It is like it used to be, so pretty and so 
curly. 

Jane—Oh, Eleanor, really? It is— 
it is—oh, Eleanor, I have my wish, I 
have my wish! Let’s go and show 
Michael this very minute. Won’t he be 
surprised though? (Evwit.) 


ScENE III 


(Same setting, several hours later. 
All lights off. Enter two robbers with 
large sack. As they go about the room, 
they fill the sack with things that 
The room is dark 
and they stumble many times.) 

Jake—Go easy there, Sam. You'll 
_— the whole house with your stumb- 
ing. 

Sam—yYou make just as much noise 
as I do with your loud talking. Be 
quiet, can’t you? 

Jake—Here’s a purse on the table. 

Sam—Give it here. Don’t stop to 
look how much there is in it. The 
town clock just struck two and we’ve 
got to get out as quick as we can now. 

Jake—Here’s something queer. It 
looks like a bar of gold. (Taps and ex- 
amines it closely.) Yup, it’s solid gold 
all the way through. Put it into the 
sack and hustle out. 

Sam—Well, I’m not going to drag 
this sack all alone. Here, now, you’ve 
got to help me, Jake. 

_ Jake—No sir, I lugged it all the way 
in. 

Sam—Oh no, you never; I did. 

Jake—Well, I put most of the stuff 
in it, anyway. Come on, then. (Picks 
up bottom of sack and contents tumble 
out on the floor, and a wild scramble 
takes place.) 

Sam—There now, look what you did. 
That’s the way you always do things. 

Jake—Quick! Don’t stop to scold 
now. Help me to get this stuff back in. 
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behind.) Sh! sh! 


(A noise from 
I thought I heard 


what was that? 
someone coming. 
Sam (in a loud, excited voice)— 
That’s nothing. Get to work. 
Jake—Be still, Sam, it might be a 
cop for all you know. 


Sam (holding wand)—I wish it was 
a cop, and I wish he would come this 
very minute and hurry you off to jail. 


(Enter Policeman.) 


Policeman—See here, you fellows, 
what’s all this rumpus? (Jake tries 
to escape.) No, Jake, you needn’t try 
to get out of it that way. I’ve got you 
both now. I’ve been on your track 
many a month, and as I came past this 
here new house, I had a notion that 
something was wrong. Here, drop that 
sack, and both of you march along with 
me. 

Jake (to Sam)—I guess he has us 
nabbed for sure this time. 


Policeman—You’ve guessed right, 
Jake, but not another word out of 
either of you. Here, Sam, give me that 
(Sam obeys but hides the wand 


purse. y 
behind him.) Come along with me. 
March! (Evit.) 

ScENE IV 


(In the woods. Janet, the little lame 
girl, lies on the ground asleep. She 
hums snatches of the song she is learn- 
ing while she sleeps.) 

Janet (wakes)—Oh, my! Have I 
been asleep? Mr. Brown will be angry 
with me if I don’t know my song. 
had no business going to sleep, but I 
had such a lovely dream about Mamma. 
I thought that she was home again and 
that she did not have to be away so 
much of the time. I wish some dreams 
would come true. But this isn’t learn- 
ing my song. Let me see, how does it 
go? (Starts to sing but forgets words 
now and then and hums through the 
first stanza. Any pretty song for chil- 
dren will serve, but it must be arranged 
in duet form.) Oh yes, now I have it. 
(Sings it correctly, and her mother’s 
woice is heard softly as if afar off.) 
Why, I thought I heard another voice, 
but I guess I’m not all awake yet. 
(Sings second stanza and the mother’s 
voice is heard full and close at hand, as 
she comes closer to Janet.) Oh, it was 
Mamma’s voice! Oh, I know it was! 
Mamma, Mamma, Mamma, have you 
come back to me? 

Mother—Yes, Janet, it is Mother. 
You did remember me after all. Oh, I 
was so afraid you had forgotten me. 
See, I am really here. 

Janet—Oh, Mamma, it has been so 
hard without you, with no one to take 
me in and love and care for me except 
when folks needed me to sing at their 
houses; and even the children do not 
like to play with me because I cannot 
run about. Oh, must you go back 
again and work? See, I have money 
here. I earned it all for you. 

Mother—But how, Janet? 

Janet—I sang and people gave me 
money. I went to their houses with 
Mr. Brown. He taught me so many 
new songs. And here, it’s all for you. 

Mother—But I do not need it, my 
child. A strange but wonderful thing 
happened this very morning. I was 
dusting the office of the jail when the 
Chief came in. He told me that money 
enough to pay all my debts had been 
left with him just a few minutes be- 
fore, and that now I might go home 
and never would have to work again. 
In my mind, just a few minutes before, 
I had been making funny wishes about 
you and money and myself because I 
had found this pretty stick on the of- 
fice desk as I was cleaning, and it made 
me think of the fairy wands we used 
to wish we had when we wanted some- 
thing real nice to happen. He told me 
to take it home to you. Isn’t it pretty? 


Janet—Yes, and what if it were 
really magic! 
Mother—But it isn’t, dear. It’s just 





a shining stick that was taken away 
from two burglars who were caught 
last night. Now I am going to the vil- 
lage to see what I can find in the way 
of some new crutches for you. These 
are too old to be trusted. When I come 
back I will bring some lunch and we 
can have a picnic out here. 

Janet—Oh, goody. (Enter Fairy.) 

Fairy (searching for wand)—My 
feet are weary with wandering through 
this woodland, and yet my wand must 
lie concealed somewhere about. 

Janet—What is your name? Why 
do you look so sad? Are you looking 
for your mamma too? 

Fairy—I come in quest of my wand, 
somewhere hidden in this part of the 
wood. Its loss has kept me a close 
prisoner here for many weeks. 


Janet—Oh, then you are not a little 
girl, Are you a fairy? If this pretty 
golden stick had real magic power I 
would give it to you, you poor lonely 
little spirit. 

Fairy—Why, it has magic power; it 
is my own wand, the one I lost when I 
was chasing a butterfly! ; 

Janet—Then take it. I hope it will 
make you happy again. I wish it could 
take me to Fairyland with you. 

Fairy—But here is something far 
better than Fairyland. (Waving 
wand.) : 


O wand of mine, with power to do 
Anything I ask of you, 

Give this one so sweet and mild 
The perfect feet of a mortal child. 


(Fairy vanishes and Janet springs 
up with feet as good as new.) 

Janet (walking and running about 
stage) —Oh, how wonderful! I can 
walk just like other folks now! Oh, 
how ‘happy I am! (Takes dancing 
steps.) If I could only see the fairy to 
thank her! (Enter Butterfly.) And 
now I can even chase this lovely butter- 
fly. (Chases and finally catches but- 
terfly.) Ah, now I have caught you, 
you beautiful thing. I have wished I 
could so many times. I have always 
wanted to touch you to see if you were 
made of something real or just shining 
sunbeams caught and held together in 
some fairy way. You are my lovely 
prisoner now, and I shall keep you for- 
ever. Oh, but your bright wings are 
drooping already, and the sunshine 
has all left you. I have been as you 
are now all my life. To take away 
your freedom and your joy would be 
cruel in me, or in anyone who traps 
gentle things of the wild-wood. Go, 
little butterfly, back to your sunlight 
and shadow, back to your freedom and 
joy. 

(Butterfly flutters across stage with 
Janet following as curtain falls.) 





My Willow Tree 


By Helen Pettigrew 


I’ll tell you where I love to stay: 
Down by the willow tree! 

A bluebird comes there every day 
And sings a song to me. 

The bluets peep about the grass, 
And butterfly and bee 

Both hail me gladly as they pass 
In friendly company. 


It’s like a “willow fairy book,” 
As on the grass I lie, 
ne i those slender branches 


00 
Into the deeep blue sky; 
White fleecy clouds, in fairy forms, 
Float fancifully by. 
Great massive giants, with outstretched 
arms 
Drift into vacancy. 


With Kate and Jane I love to play, 
And pretty, fair Ione, 

And rosy Nell, and jolly Faye; 
But when I am alone, 

Oh, then I love my willow tree! 

For butterfly, and bird, and bee, 

And little bluets talk to me 





In language all their own. 


For a Better America 
By B. A. Fowler 


Superintendent Weber County Schools, 
Ogden, Utah 


BILL is an American schoolboy of jun- 
ior high school age. 

PETE is the son of an Italian immigrant 
who is only partly Americanized. 


(The boys meet on the street; Bill 
has his arms full of bunting and Amer- 
ican flags.) : 

Pete—Hello, Bill. Where you go? 

Bill—Over to decorate the hall for 
the Fourth. 

Pete—Tella me, Bill, why—what for 
you do dat? 

Bill—Because this is no cemetery 
burg. This is a live town, and we are 
going to celebrate the glorious Fourth 
of July. 

Pete—Maybe so. But does seema no 
good ta me. Dey celebrate what you 
call heem—lIndependence Day. But me 
no see dat. America, hees suppose 
hava vera much liberty, but alla dey 
gotta too mucha law. 

Bill—Is that so! How you are just 
showing your ignorance. You’ve heard 
some agitator or red-flag orator say 
that. 

Pete—Oh no. Das all right. Lots 
time I learn beeg lot about deesa good 
countree. Da book, she ees tella about 
deesa land of liberty, but I don finda 
dees. 

Bill—Say, if you don’t like it why 
don’t you go back to the old country 
where you belong! (Then realizing his 
error.) No, that’s wrong. Forgive me, 
Pete. You are here—and every good 
American should know his duty. His 
duty is to help foreigners to get the 
right point of view; to see the wonder- 
ful things in this government of the 
people, by the people, that was estab- 
lished for the people. You have been 
listening to knockers. Let’s try to see 
the good; learn to respect the flag, to 
know the Constitution of the United 
States and to stand by this government 
as our government—the best on earth! 


Pete—Das all right—pretty fine 
speech what you make, Bill. But 
whata good eesa da law when da peo- 
ple no do dem? Too mucha law—no 
ting for make da people obey. Ma dad, 
he say, “No good—dees countree.” He 
no getta da wine, no ting ta drink, 


Billi—Well, perhaps that’s a good 
thing. Now there will be more money 
for clothes, for better food, proper fun 
and amusements, and most of all to 
get an education. 


Pete—Ya, but whata ’bout deesa land 
of liberty? No liberty eesa got when 
man, he no can buy hees-self one drink 
weet hees own money. 


Bill—Perhaps not so much liberty of 
one kind. But remember this. All the 
liberties that have been taken from 
the American peope have been taken by 
the American people. This is a rule of 
the people and by the people—now and 
all the time. 


Pete—Dat’s one fine speech you 
maka, Bill. We senda you to what you 
call heem—oh, da Senate! Wata you 
say, Bill? 

Bili—Oh, I’m not trying to preach, or 
anything. But I do hate to hear anyone 
running down the government that 
gives him his home, his living and all. 
We never will have a better govern- 
ment by listening to knockers. We 
must get in and support the laws and 
those who are trying to enforce them. 
We want loyal boosters, not despondent 
knockers and Bolshevists. When we all 
get together and pull for a better gov- 
ernment, we will have a better govern- 
ment. It seems to me the people 
who flock here just to gain protection 
of their lives, liberty and property; to 
earn our American money; to get all 
they can out of the country and who 
will not do at least a little to under- 
stand our ideals and help to keep 
them secure,—those people have no 





right here. They should be deported 
—sent right out of the country. 

Pete—Guess dat’s right, Bill, Eet 
ees easy for getta da wrong look. [ 
tink so, me. I know dat America ees 
vera mucha better as old countree, 
Ever’ man he getta da educash; dey all 
getta da work for hees own. Deesa 
pretty good countree, I lika heem all 
right. 

Bill—That’s_ certainly fine, Pete, 
You sure make me feel bully. Only 
don’t let knockers fill your head with 
the “No-Liberty Blues.” 

Pete—You betta ma life. I don’ be 
for getta da “Blues”, whata you say— 
Never Again! 

Bili—And Pete, you can do a great 
deal with your countrymen to keep 
them thinking right and to help them 
to become real American citizens. See 
—we can work for A BETTER AMERICA. 
Don’t you think we can, Pete? 

Pete—I tink so, me. Letta me tell 
you, Bill, I do ma best. You gooda 
fella, Bill. You no once calla me Dago. 
Once a time lassa year when Jack and 
dat Bradley fella ees passa me and dey 
say, “Hello, Dago Pete.” And you say, 
“Don’t call heem Dago. Hees gooda 
guy.” I hear dat. Now lossa time I 
try pretta hard to be gooda guy like 
you say. I try be da good American, 
juss for dat wot you say! 

Bill—Well fine, Pete. Let’s begin 
our work together right now. We'll 
put up these flags and the bunting and 
help all we can to have a big celebra- 
tion. What do you say? 

Pete—Sure Mike! We maka some 
celebrash! 

(They exit together, Pete waving one 
of the flags.) 





An Interrupted Vacation 
By Dora Mon Dore 


(Enter tall girl, dressed for travel- 
ing, carrying books and bag.) 


I’ve waited an hour at this station— 
I wish that my train would come! 

It’s fine to go out in the country, 
Away from the city’s hum. 


I guess you can tell I’m a teacher— 
Just see all these ponderous books! 
You always can tell us, _ like 
preachers,— 
At least, so they say—by our looks. 


I love all my pupils so dearly, 
The good ones and ‘bad ones and all, 
But, somehow, I guess I won’t worry, 
In case I don’t see them till fall. 


I’m glad it’s so quiet and peaceful 
With no one but grown-ups around. 

I’m sure that my trip will be lovely, 
So quiet—Oh, dear! What a sound! 


(Enter any number of pupils carry- 
ing suitcases, and dressed for traveling. 
Sing as they enter, “Vacation Motion 
Song.”) 


VACATION MoTION SONG 
Tune—“‘Marching Through Georgia” 
We’re a great vacation crowd, 
We’re going far away, 
Up the river sailing, sailing, 
On this sunny day; 
We are going to pitch a tent 
And all the summer stay, 
While we are having vacation. 


Chorus— 

Hurrah! Hurrah! How happy now 
are we! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re skipping 


gay and free. 
Don’t you wish that you could go 
Right straight along with me, 
While we are having vacation? 


Did you ever learn to row? 
Oh my, it’s lots of fun! 
Maybe you would rather go 
A-hunting with a—camera. 
No, we never shoot the birds, 
Not a single one, 
While we are having vacation. 
Chorius— 
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YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 


Poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit (Copvright by P. F. Volland Company, Chicago, Illinois; Reprinted by Permission) Music by Frederic L. Ryder 
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glo-ried gui- don of the day; A shel-ter through the nig DAS ccna 
glo- ry hears our glad sa-lute And rip-ples to the P| 


Glo - ri- fied all red and white and blue! 
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Your flag and = my flag, And how it flies to - day In 
Your flag and = my flagiTo ev-’ry star and stripe The 
flag! And, oh, howmuch it holds— 


Sky-blue and true blue, With stars to gleam a -  right— The 
Home land and far land And half the world a - round, Old 
One flag the great flag The flag for mo and you — 
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your land and my land And half a world a - way! : 
drums beat as hearts beat And fi- fers shrill-y —_ pipe! glo-ried gui-don of the day; A shel-ter through the night. —_. 
Your’ land and my land—Se - cure with in its folds! glo-ry bearseur glad se-tute And rip-ples to the nit 





red and white and CO 
ear, 


Glo - ri- fied all else be-side The 














Rose - red and blood - red The _ stripes for- ev er gleam; 





Your flag and =my flag—A bless-ing in the — sky; 


Your heartand my heart Beat quick-er at the sight; THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


BY HARRIETTE WILBUR 









Any even number of little girls, each| other, one toward the center of the 
dressed in white, and carrying a long|ring and the other away from center. 
streamer of bunting, one end in each|Then they take four of the steps to- 
hand, garland-like. They exercise to}ward each other. Repeat for the six- 
6-8 time. teen measures. (The girls moving to- 

1. Girls clasp hands in a circle, fac-| ward the center from all around the 
ing outside. On first beat, slide right| ring will meet in a group in the center, 
foot one step to the right; on next beat | when they salute each other by raising 





Ce - Come enh + CE gulinee-w SOR; eee bring left foot behind right and rise on| garlands high. The girls going away 
Your hopeand my hopewIt nev-er hid a i toes; on third beat settle down on heels. | from center raise garlands at the same 
Repeat sixteen measures. time, facing away from center. Then 


Red and blue and white. 









Sun - kissedand wind - tossed= 





2. Still keeping hands clasped, all|when partners meet, they salute by 
face toward right. On first beat step| raising garlands high.) 





forward on right foot; on next two 5. Repeat 4, but using step de- 
y counts kick left foot forward, raising | scribed in 2. 
p knee and pointing toe downward; on 6. Repeat 3. 
next count step forward on left foot, on 7. Partners stand facing each 






next two counts raise right foot behind. | other, and raise garlands high. Then 
While hopping the garlands will be|using step as in 3, they pass to the 
swung gracefully to right and left. right of partner and on around in a 

3. Halt in circle. Girl No. 2 in each| circle, weaving in and out with those 
couple (this will be every other girl in|} met on the way. At close of this fig- 
circle) kneels and holds garland grace-|ure, partners should be facing again, 
fully out before her, while Girl No. 1/though the girls should keep circling 


S 
















Sky ‘blue and true blue, With stars to gleama « right The pager gy her, — this step: — until spe of sixteenth measure, no 
; . on right foot, kick left, step on left| matter how many times the partner is 

Home lendand = far land And half tho world 8 round, ewe Old foot, kick right. After circling once| met while circling. 

One flag-the great flag-The flag for me and you (taking eight steps, not counting the 8. Repeat 1. 












hops), Girl No. 1 kneels and Girl No. 2 9. Repeat 2, 
rises and takes up the circling, step-} 10. Repeat 3. 
ping first on left foot and circling in 11. Repeat 4. 
direction opposite to that taken by Girl 12. Repeat 5. 
No. 1. After Girl No. 2 completes her} 13. Repeat 7. 
circle, Girl No. 1 rises and they face| 14. Repeat 1, but with alternate girls 
each other. facing in and out. 
4. Each girl goes to the right with| 15. Repeat the whole dance, from 
four of the steps described in 1, part-| 2-14. 
ners thus moving away from each| 16. Repeat 1 and leave stage. 
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Entertainment for June Programs— 


Two Points of View 
By S. B. MéManus 


I laughed to-day, Sophrony Ann, 
Ontil I nearly died; 
I bust the buttons from my vest, 
’"Nd nachelly I had ter jest 
Hold on my doggone side 
Ter keep my ribs from  punchin’ 
through, 
*Twas all ferninst a pint o’ view. 


You know, Sophrony Ann, there hain’t 
A farm nowheres about, 

That kin compare in measliness, 

That looks more like a prize distress 
That’s frayed ’nd ruffled out, 

As you might say,—es Dan’l White’s; 

Jest fat in wrongs, and lean in rights. 


His house looks like ’twas fallin’ down; 
The barn—gee whillikins!— 

The doors are down, the floors are up, 

And cracks the size to throw a pup 
— through the sidin’, whilst the 

ins 
Fer oats and barley, bless my soul, 
Are black and empty as a hole. 


Lll bet, Sophrony Ann, there hain't 
A rod of fence ’t would turn 

A hog or heifer from a crop; 

Sech rotted’ down and wopsypop 
Kerdinkesses, with brush ter burn 

In every corner, thick as hair 

Upon our Towser, I declare; 


Brush nachelly, till you can’t rest, 
Of low and high degree, 

A-pushin’ of the plowin’ out— 

The whole concern a roustabout 
Of shiftlessness that orter be 

Tried ’nd condemned,—but 

White, 
He reckons mostly it’s all right. 


Dan’] 


It’s nigh immoral from my pint 
Of view, such goin’-ons, 

But Dan’] smokes an’ 

smokes, 

’Nd tells his petrified old jokes, 
Till everybody groans. 

He’s jest the picture of content, 

’Nd happier nor a president. 


smokes an’ 


This mornin, whilst I’se doin up 
The chores, I thinks, thinks I, 
I’ll take a sneak sometime to-day, 
’Nd dander round Old Dan’l’s way, 
’Nd pick enough fer pie, 
Of berries fer your Sunday bakin’,— 
There’s mor’n a plenty fer the takin’. 


The smoke ariz from Dan’l’s pipe; 
I seen his ole straw hat, 

Its rim a goin’ flip and flop, 

His hair a-stickin’ out the top, 
’Nd thinks I, truly that 

To make the matter bindin’ slick, 

I'll ask of him permit to pick. 


I says, says I, “Good mornin’, 
He says, says he, the same; 

And then I says to him, says I, 

“Vd like ter pick some fruit fer pie”’ 
He says, “Perceed, but it’s a B nll 

To be es shiftless es you be, 

Else you could raise it well as me!” 


Pop”; 


Vacation Song 
“Lightly Row.” 
Come and play! Come and play! 
All the bright, long summer day, 
Gaily shout! Gaily shout! 

Now that school is out. 


Tune: 


Let the pads and pencils be 
Locked up with geography; 

Shut them tight, shut them tight, 
Safely out of sight. 


Hear the breeze! Hear the breeze! 
Calling us up in the trees, 

We are free! We are free! 

Let us merry be. 


Hear the happy birdlings call, 
Singing on the garden wall, 
Come and fiy! Come and fly! 


Now we say good-by! 
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Summer As Regular as a Clock 


By Cora Allen 


The roses nod to the buttercups, 
The buttercups smile at the sky, 

The daisies dance in the sunshine 
When the warm south wind goes by. 


The robin builds in the tree top, 
The lark has her nest on the ground, 
The oriole hangs her cup in the elm, 
And the swallow darts over and 
round. 


The gray squirrel leaps from branch 
to branch, 
The brook chatters noisily by, 
The grass is tall, the berries are ripe, 
And the breeze dies down to a sigh. 


The sunshine’s hot in the dusty road, 
The shadows are cool in the vale, 
The white clouds drift in the azure 


sky,— 
Oh, beauteous Summer, all hail! 


A Riddle 
By Ella Mary Hart 


First Child— 
He sat on the top of the old fence rail, 
And looked at me as he shook his tail, 
And sang just the sweetest song I 
ever heard. 
Can you guess what it was? 


Second Child— 


First Child— 
It’s bosom was red, just as red as can 


Oh, yes—a bira! 


e. 
And the song it sang as it winked at 


me 
Seemed to set the air with its notes a- 
throbbin’, 
Now what was its name? 
Second Child— 
I know—a robin! 
First Child— 
And the reason its song was so full of 


JOY, : ‘ ; 
Was bee Ig te it was saying to each girl 
Who stopped to listen while passing 

by 


“Be happy, dear children, for summer 
is nigh. 
Both— : 
Be happy, be happy, come join our 


song, 

Be happy, be happy, the whole day 
long, 

Old Winter has gone with his days so 


drear, 
And school is over—vacation’s here! 





When things go just a certain way, 
As steady as can be, 

They’re “regular as a clock,” we say; 
Now, that’s what puzzles me. 


A clock’s not regular at all; 
I know this for a fact— 

So don’t depend upon it when 
You want to be exact. 


Now, our clock, why it’s just as sure, 
When I am having fun, 

And bedtime hour is drawing near, 
To break into a run. 


And through the night it gallops on 
Until, to my surprise, 

It’s morning, and I know that I 
Have hardly closed my eyes. 


Then when I go to see the boys— 
I often wonder why— 

The hours go by so very fast, 
They seem to fairly fly. 


But then, 
school 
It’s just the other way; 
The old clock goes so slow, so slow, 
It seems the longest day. 


sometimes, when I’m in 


And when it’s near vacation time, 
That is the worst of all; 

It’s slower than the slowest snail; 
It scarcely seems to crawl! 


A clock’s not “regular” at all; 
I know this for a fact— 
So don’t depend upon it when 

You want to be exact. 


When June Holds Court 
By Clarissa M. Bailey 


A lovely queen is holding court 
For thirty long, bright days, 

The blue sky is her canopy 
O’er which the sunlight plays. 


She steps upon a carpet soft 
As velvet, thick and green, 

And every morning ’round are strewn 
Dewdrops of rainbow sheen. 


Her harpist is sweet Bobolink 
Who bubbles liquid notes, 
While here and there ’mong daisies 
white 
Burst songs from many throats. 


The roses come dressed in their best 
Bound not to miss the sport, 
For it is such a happy time 
When June is holding court. 





Vacation Thoughts 


Just think, we’ve nothing to do but pla 
For ever so long a time! 


We’ll wade in the brooks and gather 


flowers, 
I think vacation’s prime! 
I shall not open a single book 
Or touch a pencil or pen; 
I shan’t remember a single thing 
Till school begins again. 


Strawberry Shortcake 
By Pauline More Wetzel, 


My, my! I’m glad it is to-day. 

Last night I heard my mother say, 
To Mina—like a dream— 

“Strawberries will be gone so soon, 


We'll have a shortcake to-morrow noon, 


Put tickets out for cream.” 


My mother’s is the very best. 
I love it; so do all the rest. 

Whipped cream she piles on thick. 
With red, red berries peeping out, 
No wonder that the boys both shout, 

“Hooray! That does look slick.” 


Plum-pudding’s good, mince-pie is nice, 
So’s charlotte russe and orange ice, 
And lots I can’t recall. 
But I am sure, when June is here, 
Strawberries ripe, vacation near, 
A shortcake’s best of all. 


New Songs 
By Nellie York Spangler 


The robin that builds in the mulberry 
tree 
Has changed his tune lately, it seems to 


me. 
Just listen! He’s singing as plain as 
can be: 
“Vacation is coming! Cheer up!” 
The wren and the thrasher, each in his 
way, ~ 
The very same message are singing 
to-day, 
And even the crickets are trying to 
say: 
“Vacation is coming! Cheer up!” 


There’s Biddy and Tabby and Towser, 
somehow 
The things that they usually say are 
changed now; 
The colt whinnies, too, as I climb to 
the mow: 
“Vacation is coming! Cheer up!” 
So all through the summer, as every 
child should, 
I'll learn from the garden, the field and 
the wood 
The lessons that surely help folks to be 
good. 
Vacation is coming! Cheer up! 


My Sewing 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


My dolls are just about in rags; 
I’m glad vacation’s here, 

For now I’ll have a chance to sew, 
And dress my children dear. 


I'll make for Beth a dress of biue, 
Of dimity like mine. 

Ruth Effie’s dress will be lace-trimmed, 
A white lawn, sheer and fine. 


And Margery. and Helen Jane, 
Evangeline and Kate, 
All need new clothes. They’ve been s0 


good, 
Though long they’ve had to wait. 


For when I do my school work 
I don’t have time to sew; 

I’ve pieces in a great big box,— 
Enough for all, I know. 


The doll I had last Christmas 
(Her name is Jean Marie), 

She doesn’t need a single thing,— 
The others! Dearie me! 


Poor ee They’re just about in 
rag 
I’m chad -vacation’s here. 
At last I’ll have a chance to sew, 
And dress my children dear. 
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Entertainment for June Programs— um 


Patriotism 


A song for our country, the pride of 
the world, 
The gem of all nations is she; 
For aye be the banner of justice un- 
furled 
O’er mountain and valley and sea. 
Let wars be interred in the graveyard 
of peace, 
The mouth of the cannon be dumb, 
And God have the praise for the coun- 
try’s release. 
And the God of our future become. 
New Century Songs 


The Stars and Stripes 


Only some stripes of red and white, 
And some stars on a ground of blue; 
Only a little cotton flag, 
Is it anything more to you? 


Oh, yes, indeed! For beneath its folds 
You are safe on land and sea; 
It stands for America, brave and 
strong, 
No matter where it may be. 


It stands for a land where God is King, 
Where His peace and His truth are 


free. 
Let us love it well and keep it pure, 
As our banner of liberty. 


Our Flag 
By Marie Zettenberg 


Flag of our country, far afloat, 
Over the land and the sea! 

The steadfast light on Glory’s height, 
The banner of the free! 


Purity speaks from your folds of white, 
Truth from your sky of blue, 
Courage shines forth in the crimson 
stripes, 
And leads to victories new. 


Fadeless, like stars in the arching 
skies, 
In glory your stars shine on, 
And promise the peace that ne’er shall 


cease, 
In the land by valor won. 


The First Victory 
By Julia M. Martin 


Linen rag from an old white shirt, 
The homely thing that was first at 
hand; 
Old red flannel, torn in strips, 
For every alternate color band; 
Scrap of a worn-out army coat 
Made to serve as a union blue. 
Now run her up—a humble thing— 
Ah, my boys, but a proud one, too! 


Such over Stanwix first it floated, 
Topping a haughtier silken flag; 
Never a fringed imperial standard 
Half so cheered as that motley rag! 
Only a thing of tattered flannel, 
Ragged linen and coat-stuff old, 
Holding the fate of a free young 
nation, 
Poor, but potent, in every fold! 


Old Flag Forever 
By Frank L. Stanton 


She’s up  there—Old Glory—where 
lightnings are sped; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of 


red; 

And she’ll wave for us living, or droop 
o’er us dead,— 

The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—how bright 
the stars stream! 

And the stripes like red signals of 
liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream 

., the last dream, 

Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant- 

_ dealt scars, 

No blur on her brightness, no stain on 
her stars! 

The brave blood of heroes hath crim- 
soned her bars. 

She’s the flag of our country forever! 


The Boy and the Flag 
By Edgar A. Guest 


'I want my boy to love his home, 
His mother, yes, and me; 

I want him, wheresoe’er he’ll roam, 
With us in thought to be. 

I want him to love what is fine, 
Nor let his standards drag, 

But, Oh! I want that boy of mine 
To love his country’s flag! 


I want him when he older grows 
To love all things of earth; 

And Oh! I want him, when he knows, 
To choose the things of worth. 

I want him to the heights to climb 
Nor let ambition lag; 

But, Oh! I want him all the time 
To love his country’s flag. 


I want my boy to know the best, 
I want him to be great; 
I want him in Life’s distant West, 
Prepared for any fate. 
I want him to be simple, too, 
Though clever, ne’er to brag, 
But, Oh! I want him, through and 
through, 
To love his country’s flag. 


I want my boy to be a man, 
And yet, in distant years, 

I pray that he’ll have eyes that can 
Not quite keep back the tears 

When, coming from some foreign shore 
And alien scenes that fag, 

Borne on its native breeze, once more 
He sees his country’s flag. 


His Job 
By Lucile Crites - 


My dad he asked me what I’d like 
To be when I am grown; 

And though I’ve not decided yet, 
When I am all alone 

I like to sit and think about 
A job that’s just for me; 

There’s many things I’d like to do, 
To choose one puzzles me. 


I know I’d hate to be a milk-man, 
When snow is drifted deep, 
Or when it’s hot as hot can be, 
And milk will never “keep.” 
He has to get up early too, 
I like to lie in bed, 
No, I’ll not be a dairy-man, 
I’ll run a store instead. 


Now if I was a grocery-man, 
And ‘had upon the shelf 
A lot of cakes and candy too, 
Then I could help myself; 
I wouldn’t have to pay for them, 
’Cause they would all be mine; 
Yes, I may be a grocery-man, 
I think I’d like that fine. 


A “shoffer-man” what runs a car, 
He has a heap o’ fun; 





*Cause he can travel every place 
There is beneath the sun; 

And if the car don’t b’long to him, 
If he’s just hired, I mean— 

The other fellow has to pay 
For all the gasolene. 


I’d like to be a banker too, 
The richest fellows yet! 
They take in all the money, 
And they keep the most, you bet. 
Of course sometimes they give out 
some 
For just a paper-check, 
But they still have the biggest pile, 
And don’t miss just a speck. 


Policemen too have dandy jobs; 
I think I’d like to boss 
A lot of people as they try 
The streets to hurry ’cross. 
I’d tell the automobile folks 
To give small boys a ride; 
I’d like to wear my uniform, 
And swing my stick with pride! 


Oh, well there are so many jobs 
That grown-up men can do; 

And when I get as big as them 
Ill get a fine job too; 

But since I’m just a little boy, 
I’ll tell Dad I don’t know 
But what the only job for me, 

At present, is to grow! 


The Land Where Hate Should 





Die 
ss the land where hate should 
ie— 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call, 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
= and binds the nation’s 
wall, 


— the land where hate should 
ie— 

Though dear to me my faith and 

shrine, 

I serve my country when I 

Respect the creeds that are not mine. 
He little loves his land who’d cast 

Upon his neighbor’s word a doubt, 
Or cite the wrongs of ages past 

From present rights to bar him out. 


a the land where hate should 
ie— 

This is the land where strife should 
cease, 

Where foul, suspicious fear should fly 
Before the light of love and peace. 
Then let us purge from _ poisoned 

thought 
That service to the state we give, 
And so be worthy as we ought 
Of this great land in which we live. 
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schools containing all grades. 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


book that every teacher will find invaluable. 
variety of entertainment features for CLOSING DAY are provided. 
The material is classified for use in different groups of grades, and in 
It meets every need. 


A large number and 


(192 Pages.) 





patriotic occasions. 
Familiar Tunes, 
older pupils. (192 Pages.) 


PIECES AnD PLAYS ror PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


| gmc aera DAY and FLAG DAY are especially provided for in this 
collection, but much of the material is suitable for use on other 
Included are Recitations, Quotations, Verses for 
Drills, Dialogues and Plays—for both younger and 











Price of Either of the Above Books, 35 cents. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point 
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June Is Here At Last 
By Pauline More Wetzel 


Afloat upon a clover sea, 
I’ll need no oars nor mast; 
My boat the good old apple tree: 
June is here at last. 


Then wandering up and down the 
stream 
My silvery line I’ll cast, 
Or on the bank I’ll idly dream: 
June is here at last. 


The hill and woods I’ll next explore,-— 
Vacation days fly fast; 

But, oh, the joys there are in store! 
June is here at last. 


Meadows 
By Helen Pettigrew 


Oh, the meadows, the meadows, what 
joy to behold, 
In their beautiful garments of green! 
Embroidered with clusters of crimson 
and gold, 
While scattered all over each velvety 
fold, 
Bright buttons of blue can be seen. 


And there is a sash of a silvery brook, 
All edged with the buttons of blue, 
And patches of purple, and if you but 

look, 
There are violet eyelets in each little 

nook, 
And pink and white buttonholes, too. 


Oh, I gaze, and I wonder, dear mead- 
ows, at you 
And the beautiful 
wear, 
With the green and the gold, the crim- 
son and blue, 
And the patches of purple, and violet, 


garments you 


too, 
For God put the bright colors there. 


In Flower Land 
By Louise Marshall Haynes 


Poor Dusty Miller hung his head, 

He wished to leave the flower bed 

Because the plants were so unkind— 

He heard them talk—before, behind— 

About his dusty little face; 

And so, ashamed, he found a place 

To hide beneath a bushy rose 

(One of the kindest plants that grows). 

Oh, how he wished he could look green! 

No sparkling dews would wash him 
clean. 


“T have a plan,” that rosebush said, 

And cheered, poor Miller raised his 
head. 

“We'll have a circus,” cried the rose; 

And then the flowers planned and 
chose— 

The dandelions, fierce and bold, 

With every petal flaming gold, 

Snap-dragons, tiger lilies too. 

“A clown!” they shouted. “Who will 
do?” 

The rose, who planned it, called: “Just 


right 
Is Dusty Miller powdered white— 
No circus real without a clown!” 
The kind rose smiled as she looked 
down. 


A Few Health Rules 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Sleep with windows open wide, 
Clean the teeth each day; 

Try to sit and stand erect, 
That’s the proper way. 


At least four glasses full, a day, 
Of water you should drink, 

And thoroughly to chew your food, 
At every mealtime think. 


Wash your hands all nice and clean 
Just before you eat. 

Take a whole bath frequently, 
Keeping fresh and neat. 


Use a towel all your own, 
Private drinking cup; 

Start to-day to keep these rules, 
Start—and keep it up! 
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Vitalized Agriculture Put to the Test 


ROF. BERT COOPER, of the Northwest Mis- 
P souri Teachers College, formerly superin- 

tendent of the Nodaway County (Mo.) 
schools, made that county famous through the im- 
provements brought about by the introduction of 
Vitalized Agriculture. His successor, Supt. Leslie 
G. Somerville, is just as enthusiastic a supporter 
of Vitalized Agriculture and he intends not only to 
maintain the high standard of the rural schools of 
Nodaway County, but where possible to improve 
them still further. 

Superintendent Somerville speaks as follows of 
his work: 

“That which most impresses me in the teaching 
of Vitalized Agriculture in Nodaway County is the 
rotation plan under which it is carried on. The 
work is divided into four divisions, the work of each 
division being done one year in four. This rotates 
the subjects. Teachers do not choose the interesting 
things from all the work in agriculture for each 
year. Such a plan would permit each teacher to 
skim and to use his or her own ideas alone, and 
would result in the teaching of as many different 
courses of agriculture as there are teachers. There 
would be no uniformity of subject matter covered. 

“The plan is arranged as follows: First Year, 
‘Growing Things,’ second year, ‘Living Things,’ 
third year, ‘Making Things,’ fourth year, ‘Soil and 
Home.’ 

“By means of this plan we create friendly compe- 
tition, not only among the pupils of one school, but 
among the various teachers and their schools. From 
this competition many original ideas develop. I find 
the teachers and pupils very much interested. They 
have time to give each division intensive study, The 
interest in the work never lags. Each year’s work 
brings something new and the child is continually 
looking ahead with interest. 

“It has been said that under the rotation plan 
some children finish school without having made a 
study of some particular division of agriculture. In 
some cases this might be true, but I am convinced 
that an intensive study of one section of the work 
qualifies the child to apply the same principle of 
study to each of the other sections and get the 
knowledge of the work by his own efforts. 

“Again, by comparing the grades of a_ child 
studying Vitalized Agriculture with the grades of a 
child studying under the old plan, we find the for- 
mer makes better grades and has a broader and 
more practical knowledge of agriculture. This is be- 
cause the teacher of Vitalized Agriculture has suffi- 
cient time to make the work more practical and in- 
tensive. After all, the vital aim in education is to 
train the child to be independent and practical, as a 
result of which he will use what he has learned. 

“Another objection to the rotation plan which I 
have heard is that such a plan means neglect of some 
subjects in the school curriculum. I have in mind a 
visit Prof. Bert Cooper and I made to the Rockford 
School where they are teaching Vitalized Agricul- 
ture. After the children had recited a geography 
lesson in such an excellent manner that I suspected 
the teacher had posted them for the occasion, I be- 
gan to ask them questions. Each pupil advanced to 
the front of the room, faced about and answered un- 
hesitatingly and intelligently every question put to 
him. Indeed, they all knew so much more than the 
ordinary geography class that I was thoroughly con- 
vinced Vitalized Agriculture does not diminish but 
enhances interest in all other subjects. The rotation 
plan is continually developing new material for 
composition, language, arithmetic, geography and 
all other branches. 

“One important feature of the work which, no 
doubt, is overlooked by many, is the interest aroused 
among the parents and the people of the community. 
One farmer came into my office several days ago to 
secure a copy of the outlines of work used by teach- 
ers. He said that although he had had twenty years 
of farming experience he was now, through this 
method, finding many new and beneficial things in 
agriculture that he never had thought of. This 
farmer is studying to keep along with the agricul- 
tural class in the school near his home, and while 


he has no children in school, he keeps in constant 
touch with the class. In other words, he is vir- 
tually a member of the class. 

“As a result of the rotation plan, teachers and 
pupils are enabled to render community programs 
from their actual work. There is no repetition; the 
work is interesting and instructive. As the public 
always attend in large numbers, the work furnishes 
a splendid opportunity for developing community 
spirit. 

“In my opinion one of the strongest features of 
the work is the development of oral speech in the 
children. Each child, without hesitation or self- 








My Road to School 
By Birdie F. Jolly-Kirby 


MY road to school lies over the hills, 
Through fragrant woods and across 
the rills, 
Where sunshine filters among the trees 
And sweet, wild music fills the breeze. 


By rural cottage and stately home, 

Where feathered tribes at their leisure roam, 
Where gardens flourish and flowers glow 
And dreamy kine in their pastures low. 





| 
| My horse trots gaily as if to share 

| My joy in the beauty that’s everywhere; 

| He says in his way to those of his kind, 

| “I plow not, but go to improve my mind.” 
| 


Lonely? Oh, no; as I drive along 

I breathe the pure air, I revel in song, 

With a gay “How d’ye do” the passing ones 
call . 

| And we wish, each to each, that good may 

befall. 


Tho’ cold winds sweep and the clouds hang 
low, 

| The trees heavy laden with ice and snow, 

| A glad optimism is ever the rule.— 

| No faint heart must droop on my road to 

| school. 


What awaits me of labor or intricate test 
I must meet with courage, wisdom and zest; 
’Tis love urges onward, and field and wood 
| Speak strength to my soul as nothing else 
| could. 


| Pray spare your kind pity, ye dames indoors, 
Fearful of drafts and the cloud that lowers,— 


A loving God lives on my road to school. 











| No danger for me by crag or pool,— 
| 





consciousness, speaks fluently out of his own ex- 
perience and the information he has secured to help 
solve the various problems.” 

As regards the effect of Vitalized Agriculture on 
the teachers, it has been the desire of Superintend- 
ent Somerville, and of Professors W. W. Stanfield 
and Bert Cooper, to prove definitely that it has 
profited them financially as well as in ability to 
teach. Data were collected on all of the 158 rural 
teachers of Nodaway County and Prof. B. W. 
Loomis was asked to tabulate and make a compari- 
son of the two groups. 

Professor Loomis’s conclusions are as follows: 
Of the 158 teachers, 85 are teaching Vitalized Agri- 
culture and 73 are not. The range in salary for 
the county is from $75 per month in the weakest 
district to $130 per month in the strongest. The 
median salary of all the teachers is $98 per month. 
For those teaching Vitalized Agriculture the median 
salary is $103. For those not teaching Vitalized 


Agriculture it is $90, a difference between the two 
groups of $13 per month. 


A very small percentage of the teachers of 
Vitalized Agriculture receive low salaries. Only 
9 % of the Vitalized teachers receive a salary less 
than $90 per month, while 43% of those not teach- 
ing it receive less than $90. It is also true that the 
Vitalized teachers receive the high salaries. The 
percentages at the higher levels are as follows: 40°% 
of the Vitalized teachers receive at least $105. Only 
12% of the Non-Vitalized teachers receive more 
than $100. Only one person in the Non-Vitalized 
group receives as much as $115 per month, while 
26% of the Vitalized teachers receive $115 or more. 
No teacher of the Non-Vitalized group receives $120 
per month, while 18% of the Vitalized group re- 
ceive $125 or more. 

The difference between the two groups as indi- 
cated by the median is $13 per month. This will 
amount to about $120 per school year of nine 
months, which is equivalent to the income on $2400 
each year at 5%. But there is a much larger bene- 
fit accruing to the better teachers. Suppose that 
one of the upper 12% of the Non-Vitalized group 
receiving a salary of something above $100 should 
become one of the Vitalized group and stand in the 
upper 12% of the Vitalized group, her salary for 
the corresponding station would increase to $125 or 
above—an increase of about $25 per month. Thus 
the productive value to the person of the upper 12’; 
is almost double that of the person on the middie or 
lower level. Thus the value of Vitalized Agricul- 
ture to the better teachers is equivalent to $4000 or 
$5000 added to their productive capital. These fig- 
ures show that Vitalized Agriculture has a mone- 
tary value to the teacher of from $2000 to $5000. 





Possibilities of Wall Paper 
By Mrs. John Walker 


O the rural teacher, handicapped by lack of 

equipment—and what rural’ teacher is not— 

a book of wall paper samples offers many 
possibilities. Odds and ends of rolls which the 
children will bring from home serve practically the 
same purpose, but curl up inconveniently. 

The sample book,:intact, will furnish illustration 
for talks on home decoration, showing good designs 
and poor ones, those suitable for large rooms or 
small ones, colors suitable for sunny rooms and dark 
ones. The reverse side of much of the paper being 
similar in quality to drawing paper, it can be cut in 
the required size and used for that purpose. It also 
makes a good background for posters, which the 
children delight in making. A strip of plain paper 
from a roll makes a good background against which 
pictures in temporary use, lesson papers and the 
best drawings of the class can be exhibited. 

Scrapbooks can be made from the independent 
ceiling papers, both sides being suitable for use, and 
artistic covers made from the heavier papers, pref- 
erably plain or nearly so. By means of a dainty 
ceiling paper, too, a plain box can be transformed 
into a very dainty receptacle, the work providing 
manual training as well. 

Greetings for all occasions, valentines, calendars 
with the envelopes to contain them, book covers and 
booklet covers are other possibilities. 

From the heavy papers a large variety of artistic 
and useful articles can be fashioned,—lamp shades, 
scrapbaskets, picture frames, wall pockets,—besides 
the numerous inconsequential things dear to the 
hearts of the children, such as May baskets, blocks, 
toy houses and furniture, paper mats for weaving, 
paper folding and cut paper work. Most fascinat- 
ing of all, however, are paper beads. For these take 
a strip of paper five inches wide and any length de- 
sired. Mark off and cut into triangles which shall 
be one inch wide at base and five inches long. Be- 
ginning at base, roll very firmly over a hatpin and 
stick down with a bit of paste, and cover with 
shellac. String with colored beads between. For 
the beads the colored covers of magazines or the 
gayly lithographed advertising pages are better 
than wall paper, and thin paper is better than heavy. 

Our book of samples 16” x 18”, which cost nothing, 
has been a source of delight to the pupils and new 
uses are being constantly suggested. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


Questions to Aid in Study of the 
Constitution 
By G. Edward Pendray 


HE fundamental purpose of teaching civics in 

I the grammar grades is to instill ideas of 

good citizenship in children. This fact 
should not be forgotten by the teacher at any time 
during the course, nor should the thread of efficient, 
everyday application become so tangled in the laby- 
rinth of governmental theory that the youthful 
Theseus will be unable to find his way out into the 
pure white daylight of sane citizenship. 

To avoid such confusion it will be necessary for 
the teacher to make constant local applications, and 
to make abstract statements concrete and tangible 
for the pupils by calling attention to their workings 
in the everyday world. The facts of civil govern- 
ment have such a constant and profound effect upon 
the daily lives of children and grown-ups that it is 
one subject, at least, which cannot arouse the ques- 
tion, “What is the use of teaching this?” 

But in making these concrete and important ap- 
plications, the fundamentals of government cannot 
be neglected. The provisions for securing the “bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity” 
made by our wise old ancestors must be thoroughly 


‘understood; and how can knowledge of them be 


gained more simply, more accurately, or more 
quickly than by studying the wonderful document 
which they themselves inscribed and_ signed? 
Merely reading the Constitution, however, gives 
the average student a poor and hazy idea of its pro- 
visions, and he often loses the conciseness and ac- 
curacy of the instrument in its legal and obscure- 
sounding diction. Older persons are able to grasp 
the meaning much more quickly, but the value to 
children of undirected study of the Constitution is 
somewhat doubtful. 

If the student reads, however, with a question 
ever in mind whese answer is to be found in the 
document itself, these difficulties will speedily dis- 
appear. The teacher, of course, should supply the 
questions. To be most easily and efficiently used, 
they should be arranged in the order in which their 
answers appear in the Constitution. Such arrange- 
ment allows the assignment of only a few each day, 
with the assurance that finally all of the document 
will be read. 

They should be short and to the point, and as 
often as possible worded in a manner similar to that 
used in the Constitution itself. This practice has a 
double value: it makes the finding of the answer 
somewhat more easy, and it helps to fix it more 
firmly in mind. ‘As a further aid to the memory, it 
is well to require that the answers be written out, 
not to be handed in to the teacher, but to facilitate 
and assist in class work. 

The following list of questions, which have been 
used with great success in the writer’s classes, may 
prove of value, at least as suggestions. They were 


assigned to the class at the rate of about five a day. 
This gave ample time for thorough discussion. 


1. Why was the Constitution ordained and es- 
tablished? 


18. 
19. 
20. 


. Can the writ of habeas corpus be suspended? 
22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


. Of what two houses does Congress consist? 
. How are the members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives chosen? 

What are the qualifications for Representa- 
tives? 

How are vacancies in the House of Representa- 
tives to be filled? 


. How many Senators are there from each state, 


and how are they chosen? (See also 17th 
Amendment.) 


What are the qualifications of Senators? 


. Who presides over the Senate? 


Which house has sole power of impeachment? 
How far does judgment extend in case of im- 
peachment? 


. Who shall prescribe the places, times, and man- 


ner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives? 
How often shall Congress assemble? 


. Who shall be judge of the elections, returns, 


and qualifications of each house of Congress? 


. Who determines the rules of procedure in each 


house? 
Is each house required to keep and publish a 
journal of its proceedings? 


. What are the provisions concerning compensa- 


tion for Representatives and Senators? 


. Can a Senator or Representative be appointed 


to any civil office during the time for which he 
is elected? 

What bills must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives? 

After a bill passes both houses, how does it be- 
come a law? 

What shall Congress have power to do? 


What can not be done by Congress? How is 
the provision regarding taxes modified by the 
16th Amendment? 

What can not be done by the different states? 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


How are the President and Vice-President 
elected? 

What are the qualifications of the President? 
If the Presidency is vacated, how is it filled? 
(Refer to Presidential succession Law.) 

What is the oath the President must take? 
Who is the commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States? 

Who has power to make treaties? 











June Blackboard Border 


Description of Illustration at Top of Page 


By TWSorris Greenberg 


Frias DAY symbols furnish the motives for 
a blackboard border to enliven the room dur- 
ing the month of June. 

The shield, about nine inches high, may be cut 
from paper, colored, and pasted on the black- 
board. The connecting horizontal bands and 
leaves may then be drawn in. Use white for the 
shield outline, for the stars and the middle stripe ; 
pink for the end stripes, the border, dots and 
ribbons; light green for the leaves and the top 
border lines. 














30. What appointive power does the President 
have? 

81. What information shall the President give 
Congress, and what recommendations shall he 
make? 

32. On what grounds may the President and other 
civil officers be impeached? 


THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 


33. In what is the judicial power vested? 

34. How long do the judges of the supreme and 
inferior courts hold office? 

35. To what extent does the judicial power extend? 

36. When must trials be by jury? 

37. What constitutes treason against the United 
States? 

38. What is provided in case a person charged 
with a crime in one state should flee to another 
state? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


39. How are new states admitted? 

40. What does the United States guarantee to 
every state? 

41. How may the Constitution be amended? 

42. What constitutes the supreme law of the land? 

AMENDMENTS 

43. Has Congress any power with respect to free 
speech, religion or similar rights? 

44. How are the people protected 
reasonable searches? 

45. When shall a person be held to answer for a 
capital or other serious crime? 

46. In case of criminal prosecution, what is as: 
sured to the accused? 

47. Where the value in controversy exceeds $20, 
what is provided in common-law suits? 

48. What powers are reserved especially to the 
states and to the people? 

49. Do women have the right to vote in all states? 

50. What are the provisions concerning the sale 
of intoxicating liquors? 


against un- 


REVIEW DISCUSSION 


51. Into how many branches is the government of 
the United States divided? 

52. Is this division of powers distinctly shown in 
the Constitution? 

53. What shows that the Constitution was not con- 
sidered absolutely perfect by its signers? 


54. How many amendments have so far been 
necessary? 
55. Would it be better if the Constitution were 


more easily amended? If not, why not? 

56. Were all the ideas from which the Constitution 
was constructed original with the men who 
drafted it? If not, what were some of the 
sources? 

57. What is the value of a written constitution 
like this? Do you know of any country having 
a constitution that is not written? 

58. Who were the foremost men in framing the 
United States Constitution? 

59. Did all the colonies accept it without question? 
If not, what were some of the objections made, 
and how were they overcome? 

60. What is the difference between a republic and a 
democracy? Are the two ever blended? What 
would you call the United States? 

These questions cover the most important points 
in a manner thorough enough for grammar-grade 
study, and if the answers are thoroughly discussed 
in class to bring out the true meanings, a great deal 
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about the Constitution will be learned with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

It is a common and very good practice to require 
that the pupils learn the Preamble word for word, 
but if it is not carefully explained and the terms 
defined, little good will be accomplished. The stu- 
dent should observe that it outlines six objective 
points to be attained in the Constitution that fol- 
lows. He will be interested in noting how well the 
predictions are borne out, and how carefully each 
human right is safeguarded. 





A Novel Moving Picture Show 


By Rosa L. Wyatt 
Director of Practice School, Mississippi State College for Women 


N our school there are six grades and the kinder- 
garten. The three upper grades, desiring to 
make some money to send the Russian suffer- 

ers, planned a program for one hour, each grade 
being responsible for a twenty-minute entertain- 
ment. These programs were to consist of their reg- 
ular everyday school work put into as attractive 
and clever form as possible. Pleasant rivalry stim- 
ulated each grade to utilize all the talent available 
besides concrete materials worked out to illustrate 
the lessons. The programs, when outlined, con- 
tained narrations: stories, some dramatized, and bi- 
ographies; descriptions: places visited in journey 
geography, a sketch of the city of Troy built on the 
sand table, and a description of the hanging gardens 
of Babylon constructed from cardboard, dirt, and 
white clay; exposition: recipes learned in cooking 
class, process of ginning cotton (near-by gin visited 
when studying cotton), and the development of 
counting (notches on stick, etc.) and light (pine 
torches, oil, etc.) explained from concrete material 
gathered in history work; argumentation in two de- 
bates. Music, both instrumental and vocal, inter- 
spersed the programs. 

Of course, the children wcre guided by the teach- 
ers in the selection of material and aided in prepa- 
ration of presenting it interestingly. No material 
except that already learned in class work was used; 
no extra time outside of class recitation was con- 
sumed. 

The parents and other children of the school were 
invited. The audience was admitted to Room 1 
(fourth grade) by paying, grown people five cents 
each, and children two cents each. When that pro- 
gram was finished the audience moved on to the 
next two rooms, paying the same amount at each 
door. Children acted as door-keepers, selling the 
tickets they had worked out in their respective art 
classes. 

The parents enjoyed the novel idea and appreci- 
ated the value of everyday work, the children were 
delighted with the twenty dollars they had earned 
for the poor, and the teachers declared it was the 
most interesting and effective review they had ever 
conducted. 





The Notebook Problem in English 
Teaching 
By Julio Fiol Negron 


Principal Ramon Marin School, Aguas Buenas, Porto Rico 


MONG the many problems the Porto Rican 
A teacher has to deal with is that of the note- 

book in which all the pupils’ written work is 
to be kept. The necessity of having pupils prepare 
and keep booklets is emphasized in the directions 
given to supervisors and teachers by our Depart- 
_ ment of Education, through its “Professional Bulle- 
tin for the Public Schools.” And this attitude on 
the part of our school authorities and experts is 
well-founded, if we think for a moment of the special 
needs that confront schools in a bilingual country, 
where the medium of instruction is not the vernac- 
ular, where the chances for talking English are very 
limited and where magazines, books and current lit- 
erature are not available for school purposes. 

It is a well-known fact that throughout the high 
school course English teachers have to contend with 
mistakes that should have been overcome in the 
grades. It is true that the entering high school pu- 
pil, as has been stated by Miss Mary E. Clark in 
NorMAL INSTRUCTOR, is deficient in neatness, spell- 
ing, vocabulary, sentence structure, paragraphing, 
simple grammatical terms, use of margins, indenta- 
tion, punctuation, and abbreviations. These and 


many other defects and faults are found in our 
freshmen. The fault lies with the grammar grades. 

You would ask, “What relation is there between 
the notebook problem and the preparation of pupils 
in English upon leaving the eighth grade?” This 
was the question we asked ourselves and the attempt 
to solve both problems stated above gave us a clue 
to the situation and put us on the right track to- 
ward the solution of both. . 

The study of the English language may be re- 
lated to any one of these six departments: reading, 
common speech, composition, grammar, spelling, and 
penmanship. (Kendall and Mirick’s.) The use of 
the notebook, the daily use, is important in at least 
three of these departments. And upon the conven- 
ient use of it largely depends the success of the writ- 
ten work of pupils and the raising of the standard. 
During vacation days I spent hours in devising a 
plan for overcoming defects in written work. After 
examining hundreds of suggestions from subordi- 
nates, I concluded that the best system to apply was 
threefold: (1) the introduction of the loose-leaf sys- 
tem of notebooks, in which all productions of the pu- 
pils are to be kept; (2) the use of the envelope, in 
which specimens for the supervisor are to be filed; 
and (38) the exhibition of work on cardboards. 

For us in Porto Rico it seemed impossible to buy 
loose-leaf notebooks because the town school board 
was very poor and the children were poor too. But 
this difficulty did not discourage us. Children went 
to the stores and got strong cardboard from boxes, 
and binder’s cloth was donated by the pupils. Paper 
was provided for by the school authorities. As a 
result each pupil was supplied with ten notebooks of 
200 pages each at an average cost of one cent per 
book. Of these notebooks, some are kept by the 
teacher. In them he puts the daily written exer- 
cises of the pupils in arithmetic, history, geography, 
writing, English spelling, English composition, 
Spanish spelling, Spanish composition, translations, 
language work (written), idiomatic expressions, 
meaning of new words found in the reading lesson, 
etc., etc. These notebooks kept by the teacher are 
at the disposal of the supervisor, parents and pupils, 
who can. see the progress made from day to day; 
furthermore, they furnish an excellent means of 
checking the work being done in each subject. 

The fact that the progress of the pupil may be 
checked is enough reason for having the system put 
in force. But the consequences are more far-reach- 
ing. To the pupils, the use of the notebook is a 
great incentive, for it enables them to see their 
work as a whole. Every subject is cared for in a 
different notebook. Rings are used as fasteners. As 
soon as the two hundred pages are filled, they are 
taken out to be kept on file and new paper is in- 
serted. By this method, pupils are encouraged to 
be careful in the presentation of their work, better 
results are obtained as regards neatness, spelling, 
paragraphing, use of margins, indentation, punctu- 
ation, abbreviation, etc. More attention is given by 
pupils to mechanical details, such as the name of the 
pupil, title of the exercise, date, and spacing of 
words. But the greatest result has been in the im- 
provement of writing. 

Examination of sample productions from preced- 
ing years and from other schools has led us to be- 
lieve that this system has eradicated many of the 
evils accompanying written work of pupils in other 
schools. ; 

The objection made to this method is that the 


. teacher has not time to correct all papers and that 


one of the purposes of written work is thereby lost. 
This will not be the case if some of the older pupils 
are called upon to help, especially in checking up 
mechanical details. By using the notebook all writ- 
ten work is corrected and the corrections are called 
to the attention of the pupils. In some instances 
the work may need to be rewritten. In this way 
pupils are not discouraged. On the contrary, they 
become extremely interested in their work. Each 
one desires to have his work better presented than 
his classmates’. 

The notebooks kept by the pupil will have idio- 
matic expressions, rewritten compositions, meaning 
of difficult words, and the like; to all of which he 
may refer in the preparation of subsequent daily 
lessons and exercises. 

One of the most valuable features of the note- 
books is the glossary, a list of words kept by the pu- 
pil and obtained from the reading lesson. This 
glossary serves the purpose of a dictionary and the 
pupil should resort to it frequently. Exercises in 
these notebooks are not merely graded. Short state- 


ments of approval or disapproval have been found 
effective in improving the work. In all kinds of 
work ink has been used and the results have shown 
a marked improvement over the work of previous 
years and of other schools. Care given by pupils 
to their written work is reflected in the recitation of 
the lessons, in the work at the blackboard, in the 
care of the school and private property and in every 
detail of their lives. It should be said, too, that 
parents have been asked to co-operate and their help 
has been valuable. 





Causes of the Revolutionary War 
By Gertrude Beck 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This well-written “story” was sent to us 
by Miss Eva A. Richardson, director of the Fairfield County 
Normal School at Lancaster, Ohio. It was written by one of 
her pupils. 


HERE was a time many years ago when the 
| people who lived in America were called 
colonists and were under the rule of England. 
England was the mother and the colonies were her 
children, and, just as disputes arise in ordinary 
families, so we shall see that this family also had 
its troubles. There were thirteen colonies made up 
of a mixture of about two millions of people, some 
English, some Dutch, and some French, all strug- 
gling together, suffering from the same cold and 
hunger, fighting side by side against the Indians, 
until they had come to think of themselves almost 
as a separate nation. However, they were still 
loyal to their mother government, from whom they 
received charters under which they prospered un- 
til George III came to the English throne in 1763. 
This new king was obstinate and bullheaded and 
he made up his mind that it was time to enforce 
certain laws which had been passed quite a few 
years before but which had not been carried out. 
Chief among these laws was one which forbade the 
colonists to trade with any country except Great 
Britain. The people in America had made quite a 
large sum of money trading with the French and 
Spanish West Indies, and the new king didn’t like 
this at all. You see, he wanted all this trade him- 
self, because England had just ended a Seven Years 
War with France and, since wars are expensive, 
the mother country was deeply in debt. So what 
did he do but station ships along the American 
coast to stop this free trade. The colonists didn’t 
like this at all, and when English officers with 
search warrants called “Writs of Assistance” took 
the privilege of entering private homes to look for 
smuggled goods, they protested very strongly. But 
this didn’t do much good, and soon England, seeing 
her need for more money, decided to make the 
colonies help in some other way. She said to her- 
self: “They are our children, why should they not 
help us?” 

So England sent over boxes of government stamps 
and said to the colonies: “You are to buy these 
stamps and use them in business and legal transac- 
tions, on fifty-four different kinds of documents.” 
For example, if a man sold a house to another man, 
one of these stamps must be placed on the bill of 
sale before it would be looked upon as legal. The 
same was true of wills and marriage papers and 
even of newspapers. The stamps cost from one 
half-penny to many pounds, and it is no wonder 
the colonists did not like the plan and protested so 
much that this “Stamp Act” had to be repealed. 

Next, England passed what is known as the De- 
claratory Act, in which she stated that she had the 
right to do as she wished with the colonies and, to 
prove it, sent troops to America to be housed and 
fed at their expense. This angered the people very 
much. Two troops of British soldiers were station- 
ed in Boston and the colonists often quarreled with 
them. One day a soldier and a laborer had a fight 
and the soldier, being whipped, called to his assist- 
ance other soldiers who were also beaten by the 
laborers. The next night a sentinel called for aid 
when set upon by certain brawlers. An angry mob 
gathered, and the soldiers fired in self-defense, kill- 
ing several innocent bystanders. This was known 
as the “Boston Massacre” and it burned in the 
hearts of the colonists, for they could neither forget 
nor forgive the blood stains made on the snow of 
the streets of Boston. One night some men from 
Rhode Island destroyed the armed British vessel 
called the “Gaspé” which had been ordered to lie at 
the entrance of Narragansett Bay to prevent 
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smuggling between the colonies and other countries. 
The officers and crew were bound and taken on 
shore while the ship was burned. Although a re- 
ward of five thousand dollars was offered for the 
reporting of any citizens concerned in the affair, 
and although almost every man, woman and child in 
Providence knew who the guilty people were, not a 
name was ever told to the king’s commissioners. 

In the meantime the English government passed 
a law putting a tax on glass, paper, paints and tea 
in America. This met with even less approval 
than the Stamp Act and merchants refused to buy 
any of these things until the duty was lifted. 
Again the mother country had to bow to the will of 
her children, and she took off all the taxes except a 
very small one on tea. By this time the colonists 
had reached the point where they would not stand 
for any tax at all unless they could be represented 
in the English government. “Taxation without 
representation” became the cry, and the people in 
America were determined to resist the unjust de- 
mand. England failed to see this determination 
and sent over several cargoes of tea to American 
ports. In Boston the people refused to allow the 
tea to be landed and finally, after the loaded ship 
had stood in the port for nineteen days, the colo- 
nists held a big meeting, after which a body of men 
dressed like Indians rushed down to the port, 
boarded the vessel and emptied all the tea into the 
harbor. This incident has always been spoken of 
as the “Boston Tea Party.” 

This “Tea Party” made the mother country furi- 
ous; and the government passed a law which closed 
the port of Boston until the people should pay for 
the tea. A second law took the gover: ment entirely 
out of the hands of the people and put the colony 
under the rule of an Englishman, General Gage. 
Another law gave British officers who were ac- 
cused of committing murder the right of trial in 
England where, of course, everything would be in 
their favor. The Quebec Act was also passed; this 
united the territory north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi (considered by the colonists as their 
own) with Canada. The Americans hated these 
laws so much that they named them the “Intoler- 
able Acts.” 

Most of the people in America were so angered 
at England’s treatment that they sent representa- 
tives from the various colonies to Philadelphia in 
1774 and this body of men constituted the First 
Continental Congress ever held in America. 

Shortly after this, Massachusetts set up a govern- 
ment of its own and raised twelve thousand volun- 
teers, of whom one-third were called “Minute Men,” 
—that is, men ready to march or fight at a minute’s 
notice. It began to look as if serious trouble was 
anticipated in the “family” and it was not long un- 
til the British made their expedition against Lex- 
ington and Concord in April 1775 and war began. 





Our Art Contest 
By Frances M. Wilber 
Principal Union School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


HEN we knew that the Elson Art Exhibit 
W was to come here early in November we at 

once decided to stimulate interest in this 
truly beautiful collection by giving over all the 
art work for one month to the study of pictures. 
Small prints of the two hundred pictures of the El- 
son Exhibit were obtained from the Elson, Brown, 
and Perry people. These were mounted in groups 
so that they could be carried from room to room. 

The children were taught title, artist, nationality, 
and a short history of each picture. Oral English 
classes took pictures as their theme one week. The 
press cooperated by printing lists of the two hun- 
dred pictures and gave us space for all the public- 
ity we wanted in getting parents, too, interested in 
pictures, To put real competition into the work, the 
seventh and eighth grades were admitted to a prize 
contest in picture recognition. The Board of Edu- 
cation offered the first prize of $5.00, while the 
Parent-Teacher Association gave second and third 
prizes of $3.00 and $1.00 respectively. 

The Elson Exhibit arrived on Wednesday, to stay 
until the following Monday. This exhibit proved 
tc be not only the climax of our instruction, as we 
had planned, but the “proof of the pudding” as well. 


To see boys who had never been vitally concerned 
with any school activity within their history, stand- 
ing in animated groups with Elson catalogues in 
hand, studying the different styles of architecture, 
deciding a picture “might be Millet’s” because it 
depicted peasant life, pausing spellbound before “A 
Dash for Timber,” or in breathless adoration be- 


fore a copy of the Sistine Madonna; to see them com- 
ing back the last day of the exhibit, bringing Father 
and Mother to see Brush’s “The Indian and the 
Lily” or to place an order for a favorite picture to 
be hung in “my room”; to see pupils with piles of 
the small five-cent copies in their hands, “seeing 
how many of these we know,’—all this was to us, 








V HEN constructing this boat, select a good piece of 
white pine, one and one-half inches thick, one foot 
long and three inches wide. 

Mark out the deck outline (see illustration marked 
“Bottom View’), cut out the hull with a small saw or 
sharp iackknife. Round the lower edges of the boat and a 
full-length keel, as shown in the illustration marked “Fin- 
ished Boat.” In this drawing the boat is represented 
“below the eye,’’ so the keel is out of sight, except at the 
stern where it comes near the edge of the rudder. 

After the hull is carved out, get a stout piece of wire, 
nearly one-eighth of an inch in thickness and fifteen inches 
in length. With a monkey wrench or a stout pair of pliers, 
bend up three and one-half inches of each end of this wire 
at right angles. At one tip end of these bent wires form 
a hook, at the rear end make an eye or loop, just large 
enough to allow another smaller wire to pass through it. 
This wire, ‘which measures about eight inches between these 
bent ends, is to be bent in its long section, as shown in the 
drawing marked “Bottom View.” 

With the hull of the boat resting deck down, bore a 
small hole in the stern for the rudder, which is to be cut 
from cigar-box wood and fitted tightly into this opening. 

From a box or can a strip of tin eight inches long and 
two and one-half inches wide may be easily obtained to 


A SELF-PROPELLED BOAT 


serve as a cut-water. Bend this piece of tin rather sharp- 
ly in the middle and fasten it along each side of the bow 


with small large-headed nails so that it will not tear off. 
This will project about one inch above the boat. 
For the propeller, cut a circular block of wood about 


five-eighths of an inch in diameter and half an inch thick, 
to form a support for the propeller blades. Make blades 
from tin four inches in length and one inch at the ends, 
tapering to five-eighths of an inch at the middle. Place 
blades at right angles to each other, nail them slightly 
away from the center, to one circular side of the wooden 


support. After this is done, punch a central hole through 
both blades and the wood part with a wire nail. Make 
this hole just large enough so that a wire, about one- 


sixteenth of an inch in thickness and three and one-half 
inches in length, may be pushed through it. At one end 
of this wire is a curled eye which bends back an inch at 
the other. (See drawing marked “Propeller Shaft.’’) The 
propeller blades are nailed to the back of the wooden block, 
and still back of these blades, as viewed from astern, is a 
small glass bead between two copper washers. Oil this set 
well before launching the boat. 

The propeller wire-shaft should be put through the stern 
eye in the wire brace before making its long hook, then 
the rubber band is hung in place. 
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who had labored, as the words “Well done,” for we 
knew we had not toiled in vain. 

It matters not that the prizes reached only three 
of our one hundred and fifty pupils. It was a con- 
test in which every pupil could participate and from 
which none could come without gain. Preliminary 
contests determined the three best pupils in each 
room who were admitted to the final contest a week 
later. Knowing the contest would be close, we ar- 
ranged to have some pictures which had not been 
previously studied, to take care of a tie if one oc- 
curred. In this way, we determined the prize 
winners, 

A well-known lecturer on pictures has said that 
we take away from an exhibition only what we take 
to it. How many of us, minus picture knowledge, 


have visited the Metropolitan or some other great. 


gallery, and wished with all our hearts that we knew 
something about pictures, so that we might, indeed, 
take something away? Whatever makes life richer 
and fuller, increases enjoyment and multiplies our 
contacts with the world, has a proper place in school 
work, 





A “Demon” Spelling Match 
By Kathryn G. Woodside 


NE of the teachers in our district challenged 
O the pupils of my sixth, seventh, and eighth 

grades to a written spelling match based on 
the one hundred spelling ‘‘demons” compiled by Dr. 
W. F. Jones of the University of South Dakota—the 
words most commonly misspelled in the elementary 
grades. 

Early in the year I had given this list careful at- 
tention, and my pupils, with great enthusiasm, voted 
to accept the challenge. Feeling that both schools 
might have perfect papers resulting in a tie, we 
asked that the time consumed in pronouncing and 
writing the words be an added element in the con- 


test and that the children of the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades be allowed to enter, all pupils above the 
third using pen and ink. 

The words were to be pronounced on a Friday 
afternoon at 2 P. M. in the respective rooms, no 
word to be pronounced more than twice. The papers 
were then to be sent immediately to the opposing 
school to be graded by the teacher. My eighth grade 
girls made standard spelling blanks and. numbered 
them in such a way that each pupil came to the end 
of a column and shifted pages at the same time, thus 
reducing to a minimum the time consumed in 
writing. 

Every day we went over the list of words, writing 
them with the same care and speed as if it were the 
very day of the contest itself. Then we carefully 


had no bad spelling to correct. 


fewest possible words. 


Then we challenged the other school in our dis- 
trict and won as easily as before, our papers being 
highly complimented in both cases. My pupils next 
challenged a school in a near-by town which was 
said to be very progressive and well up in its work, 
It was a matter of regret to me, as it was to the 
youthful enthusiasts in my charge, that our neigh- 
bors refused to compete, pleading a lack of time’ 
Perhaps they had heard of our prowess! At all 
events, it is quite unlikely that any of these one 
hundred demons will ever be able to cast a spell— 
at least a wrong spell—over my pupils. 


ONE HUNDRED SPELLING DEMONS 
Compiled by Dr. W. F. Jones 


examined each paper and corrected every possible always dear many two 
bit of incorrect letter-forming, for, by this time, we among doctor meant too 
Every pupil who any every making trouble 
could supplied himself with a fountain pen, and again easy minute tear 
desks were adjusted, inkwells filled, and everything ache early much tired 
done to make the writing as accurate and automatic answer enough none though 
as possible. The homonyms were always explained business friend often through 
by the same definitions, which we had reduced to the _ been February once they 
My pupils, thus prepared built forty piece to-night 
for every contingency, awaited the contest day with busy grammar ready truly 
joyful anticipation as we daily practiced our words. _ believe guess raise used 
They listened with such quiet intentness that I beginning hoarse road very 
rarely needed to pronounce a word twice. When blue half straight which 
papers were turned, I always waited until the paper- break having sugar where 
rustling ceased before proceeding. The pupils often buy hour shoes women 
wrote the hundred words in seven and one-half can’t heard said write 
minutes—I believe they sometimes made much bet- country here says writing 
ter time—but they asked to be allowed more time on could hear sure would 
the final day to guard against possible nervousness. color instead since Wednesday 
“More haste, less speed” was their motto. choose just some wear 
The day at last arrived, and my pupils wrote the coming knew seems whether 
words without a hitch and in record time. Their cough know separate whole 
papers were beautiful to see, and, of course, they don’t laid their won’t 
won. Our victory was, too, by a much larger margin does lose there wrote 
done loose Tuesday week 


than we had expected. 


KKKRKKKK 
* 


UNE is the month of roses and of Flag Day. It is also a period 

when there is a strong tendency to let up in effort. The above 
drawings will help in schoolroom decoration, and furnish inter- 
esting devices to encourage effort through competition. 

The shield contest may be used in history (in the upper grades) ; 
and in spelling or arithmetic, in the lower. It will last for thirteen 
days, the number corresponding to the stars and stripes in 
our first flag. The class is evenly divided, and the section that ex- 
cels in a daily task is permitted to add a star and a stripe to its 


shield. The test is to determine which section completes its shield 
first. The outlines and the divisions of both shields are drawn in 
white at the beginning of the contest and red or white stripes and 
light blue stars are added as the sections earn these. 

The flower device is similarly employed. The section that excels 
in its work is permitted to add a rose and leaves to its border. The 
initials of pupils who receive high ratings are placed in the center. 
Use pink for the flowers, light green for the leaves and white for 
all other parts. 

—Morris Greenberg. 
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The Trouble in Little Mexico 


BY EMMA HUMBLE 








URRY and flurry reigned in the little 
town of Hobendale, for it was the first 
of May and all the small folk of the 
public schools were to celebrate the oc- 

casion with games and dances and a winding of 
the Maypole in the town opera house. 

Fond parents led their gayly attired offspring 
to the stage entrance, placed them in the care 
of the teacher in charge, and then hurried to 
their reserved seats on the other side of the 
fireproof curtain. Big brothers and sisters 
thrust their small charges through the narrow 
aperture, designating explicitly where the 
homeward escort would be waiting, and scur- 
ried away. Mere aunts, cousins and patrons 
poured into the front entrance, about which 
the usual town loafers had congregated. 

The town marshal, importantly swinging his 
club, led his small daughter back into the wings 
with the air of one who has the right of way 
wherever he chooses to go. 

“My wife’s sick and couldn’t bring the young- 
ster, Miss Aldis. In case I’m not here when the 
show’s over, will you call up Hanston’s Livery 
and have someone from there bring her home?” 

He raised his voice a trifle, and by thrusting 
his hand carelessly into his trousers’ pocket, 
drew his coat aside so that his big silver star 
was conspicuously displayed as two of the 
town’s elite paused to permit their son and heir 
to alight from their limousine. 

“I guess I’ll spend my night at the tracks. 
There’ll be work there for the marshal to- 
night.” 

“Trouble in Little Mexico? 
hope?” 

“Pedro Alonzo’s brother has been killed in a 
scrap in Old Mexico and Pedro is bound to get 
even with someone.” 

“Pedro’s little Damifino is to take part to- 
night and his parents were coming with him. I 
hope he isn’t going to disappoint us.” 

“At four-thirty Pedro was pretty well tanked 
up, so it’s just as well if he doesn’t come, but 
I’ll be on hand if he does.” 

With a pompous swing of his club, he 
stepped outside and almost instantly a swarthy 
little figure in a cheap, much too large, blue 
suit appeared in the doorway. 

“Why, it’s Damifino!” said Miss Aldis. 
“And a new suit too.” 

“Store suit,” commented Damifino briefly. 
“New—this day.” 

Miss Aldis took in every line of the ill-fitting 
garments and the proud little figure, the per- 
plexity she felt showing in her face. 

Three years before, a small group of Mexi- 
cans employed by the railroad had settled down 
in a few shacks close by the railroad yards. 
Shunned and looked down upon by Hobendale’s 
citizens, they had led a lonely and forlorn exis- 
tence until their dire need claimed the atten- 
tion of the townspeople. Then, food and cloth- 
ing were tendered the mothers; the children 
were cleaned and placed in school; and the men 
began to lift their heads and to take a place 
among laboring men in the town. Only Pedro 
Alonzo, always more or less intoxicated, re- 
mained bitter and quarrelsome; and as rela- 
tions between the United States and Old Mexico 
became strained, his aggressiveness flamed up 
toward‘all white people and even toward those 
of his own race who did not share in his fla- 
grant vindictiveness. It was against his wishes 
that his wife mingled at all with her neighbors 
or that his small son attended the public school. 

When the son’s enrollment card, filled out at 
home, was returned to Miss Aldis, his name, 


Not serious, I 





Pedro Alonzo, was entirely illegible, and the 
card was sent to the principal whose Mexican 
assistant solved such problems. But as _ it 
chanced, the interpreter was absent; and in a 
jocular mood the principal had written across 
the card, “Damifino.” 

Miss Aldis was much taken up with the de- 
tails necessary to setiling sixty-three young- 
sters into forty-eight seats and starting a new 
term. The name looked much like other Mexi- 
can names. Mentally placing a diwresis above 
the “a” and the second “i” and accenting the 
last syllable, Miss Aldis called the little Mexi- 
can to a front seat and introduced him to pub- 
lic school life and the English language. Two 
weeks later, writing the names on her perma- 
nent record, Miss Aldis saw the joke and laugh- 
ed heartily at her stupidity. But Damifino he 
had become and Damifino he remained. It must 
be whispered, however, that more than once 
Miss Aldis called him (to herself) by the 
principal’s own pronunciation, for in the days 
that followed, her patience was frequently 
strained to the breaking point. For weeks, not 
a gleam of intelligence crossed his face; only 
stolid silence met her efforts. But little by lit- 
tle, the small alien overcame his timidity and 
made a place for himself among his mates. 
Word by word, the vocabulary of schoolroom 
and playground was made his own. He spoke 
or read slowly and painstakingly in a monoto- 
nous guttural tone; but in the songs his voice 
rang out sweet and clear and his whole lithe 
body swayed with rhythm as he participated in 
the folk games and dances. 

Miss Aldis was justly proud of him and had 
given him a prominent part in the May Day 
dances, hoping that through him the father 
might be drawn into closer touch with those in 
the land of his adoption. But the store suit! 
Thinking it would be an easy solution of the 
costume problem, the boys had been asked to 
wear white waists with dark trousers over 
which the costumes needed for the various 
dances could be draped. The dark coat was out 
of the question, but how remove it and with it 
the proud expression of its owner? His first 
suit! But it was more than a suit. It meant 
a father’s acceptance of the ways of the town; 
pride in a son’s progress; allegiance to and co- 
operation with the school. 

“It’s a fine coat, Damifino, but it will be warm 
when you are playing our games. Shall we take 
it off and wear just the white waist under- 
neath?” 

Smilingly she approached and unbuttoned the 
garment; then hastily refastened it, for her 
efforts revealed only the swarthy brown skin 
beneath. Damifino would, of necessity, wear 
the entire suit. But he could not appear with 
the other children. The public had paid to see 
a finished production. The show must not be 
spoiled by the ignorance of a foreigner. Miss 
Aldis led him to a low seat back in the wings. 
“Sit here, Damifino. When I want you I shall 
call you.” 

Surprised and troubled, Damifino sat upon 
the designated seat. Leaning his head against 
a canvas tree he waited for a summons but none 
came. Familiar strains of music floated to his 
ears; the sound of dancing feet came from far 
away; a great noise of clapping hands sounded 
in the distance. Now and then, a group of chil- 
dren hurried by, in and out of the wings. 
There were Scotch plaids, Irish greens, and gay 
Swedish jackets and aprons all slipped on over 
white dresses and waists. Why was not he 
joining in the dances? He knew them all; ex- 
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Was it for this his father 
had proudly escorted his son to the scene of fes- 
tivities? But, accustomed to new things, Dami- 
fino waited patiently. 

Putting the child from her mind as well as 
from her sight, Miss Aldis became absorbed in 


celled in them all. 


the evening’s entertainment. Intense silences 
alternating with vociferous applause told her 
that her show was a success. But she did not 
know that in the farthest row in the room a 
group of dark-skinned people watched in vain 
for the appearance of the little one of their 
race. Pedro Alonzo had kept his promise to his 
son and had come to the opera house. All his 
friends had shared in his pride in his child and 
the new suit. But where was Damifino? 

Dance after dance was completed; all about, 
proud parents beamed at the skill of their off- 
spring and shone with reflected glory. Pedro 
grew restless, noisy, insolent. His friends 
abetted him in his expressions of disappoint- 
ment. People near by began to hear and turn 
about and comment. The loafers, sensing only 
the disapproval of the Mexicans, began to jeer. 
The marshal, back in the corner, watched and 
waited, dreading to increase by his presence 
the disturbance that was brewing. 

But the performance was nearing its close. 
A group of colored children, standing in front 
of the lowered curtain, was singing “Swanee 
River” as only the colored race can sing it. 
And as they finished, even before the applause 
died away, a hundred voices took up the strains 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the 
curtain rose slowly, revealing to the surprised 
audience a huge flag. A great stand, reaching 
almost to the edge of the curtain, was filled 
with children, alternate rows dressed in red 
and white, with a group in star-spangled blue 
in the corner. As the delighted audience 
caught its breath, the music changed and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” brought everyone to 
his feet. Everyone? No. An instant search- 
ing glance told the Mexicans that Damifino was 
not there. Their race was slighted, insulted. 
Hisses, gradually growing louder, and derisive 
calls were their response. 

“Put them out!” bawled the rougher ele- 
ment. “Send them back to Old Mexico! Let us 
fix them!” 

However, the enthusiastic applause of the 
majority of the audience kept them ignorant of 
the mischief brewing behind them. As fast as 
the curtain was lowered, popular opinion de- 
manded that it be raised. Clapping and stamp- 
ing shook the building. It was just as the first 
great wave of patriotism and love of homeland 
was gripping our country, before she stepped 
reluctantly into the Great War, and the national 
emblem in human form brought tears as well 
as cheers. 

Behind the scenes, Miss Aldis grew dismayed. 
Would the audience never be satisfied? The 
curtain couldn’t continue rising and falling. 
If she had only foreseen this! Then she recalled 
little Damifino in his obscure corner. She drew 
him to his feet and caught him to her, talking 
quickly, emphatically: “Will you do it, Dami- 
fino? You won’t be afraid?” #Damifino 
straightened. So it was for this honor that he 
and his suit were waiting; it was for this that 
he had sat alone and unnoticed all evening! 

“T say it,” he answered proudly. As the cur- 
tain was again lowered, the crowd was silenced 
by the sight of a tiny dark-skinned figure in an 
ill-fitting blue suit standing before them. And 
as the curtain rose for the ninth time, a child- 
ish voice repeated slowly and distinctly a well- 
learned lesson: 

“IT gif my han’, my head-d, my heart-rt to my 
country! One country, one lang’gage, one flag- 
g-g!” 

At a word from Miss Aldis, the children soft- 
ly and reverently began “My country, ’tis of 
thee.” With one accord the audience joined 
them. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Supervised Study and Individual 
Instruction 


By Jasper T. Palmer 


Principal Washington and Sophie J. Mee Schools, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. : 


EACHING children how to study is one of 
the most important functions of the school, 
yet few teachers know how to organize this 
feature of their work, and few are really willing to 
master the technique of teaching children how to 
study. In the minds of most teachers studying 
means getting information from textbooks, chiefly 
by memorizing it. A so-called study period is often 
taken as an. opportunity for the teacher to sit at 
her desk to attend to some accumulated clerical work 
while the children are doing “stunts”; some twirl- 
ing their thumbs, some sleeping, some reading and 
one or two studying with an intelligent understand- 
ing. 


Teaching children how to study involves some-. 


thing more than mass directing. There must be in- 
dividual assistance. 

Real study means thinking. Thinking involves 
recognition of a problem, collecting data, organizing 
ideas, formulating judgments, and testing the ap- 
plication of the conclusions so reached—as one 
student of supervised study has put it. In this the 
teacher becomes a guide and helper rather than the 
instructor engaged in imparting bits of information. 
Really the teacher is directing the individual while 
he teaches himself. This part of the teacher’s work 
does as much towards developing sane thinking as 
any other part. 

It is rather difficult to say just how much of the 
pupils’ school time should be devoted to study. It is 
conceded, howeyer, that practically all the’ study 
work in the elementary and intermediate grades 
should be done within the school walls, under guid- 
ance. Formerly, when one visited the schoolroom, 
he would invariably find the teacher doing the talk- 
ing. Now, through the introduction of socialized 
work and the so-called supervised study periods, one 
finds the teacher silent as often as he finds her talk- 
ing. Hall-Quest has divided the periods in this way: 
one-fifth of the period to be given to review work, 
two-fifths to assignment, and two-fifths to silent 
study. 

While much of the teacher’s time, in study periods, 
is spent in attending to individuals, there is much 
that can be done, in an organized way, with the 
whole group. A teacher can well demonstrate how 
she would go about seeking the information and 
mastering the necessary details. She can frequently 
study with the class, calling upon different members 
of the class to give their opinions. Such a proce- 
dure is recommended, at the beginning, where the 
introduction of intelligent supervised study work is 
practically new. One frequently hears it said that 
in the presence of the teacher the child has a tend- 
ency to become dependent. With a thorough mas- 
tery of the technique of individual instruction, there 
is no danger of this. Careful assignment, on the 
part of the teacher, during which preparatory steps 
should be taken, is essential to the development of 
right habits of study, and is an integral part of 
study supervision. The technique of both assign- 
ment and review must, therefore, receive considera- 
tion in any supervised study period. The supervised 
study seeks to emphasize constantly the necessity 
for individual effort, initiative, and independent 
judgment on the part of the pupils. The teacher 
who adopts supervised study must test, not by the 
amount of studying done by the pupils, but by their 
increased independence in solving new problems. 
The following notes should be a guide to the teacher 
trying to help children become masters of study. 
Many of our teachers have become quite skillful in 
individual instruction and supervised study. We 
have had printed these ten points, and have placed 
a copy in the hands of each teacher. She is asked 


to keep it in a conspicuous place. The questions are 
particularly helpful to new teachers. 


1. Do ail the children thoroughly understand the 
assigned seat work? Are my directions clear? 
2. Do all the children thoroughly understand why 


they are working on the present assignment? Do 
they all see a real purpose in the work? 

3. Do all the children understand how and where 
to get the needed information? Do they understand 
how to select essentials and discard non-essentials? 

4. Do all the children understand how to take 
notes in assisting themselves? 

5. Do I occasionally move among my children to 
see that they are using the time profitably? 

6. Have I a well organized system of calling indi- 
viduals to my desk for help? Have I made notes 
from recitations and written work so that I know 
just who needs help? 

7. Does my individual-help work count? Does it 
make the weak stronger? Does it prevent failures 
in subject promotion? 

8. Do IT vary my methods and requirements in 
dealing with individuals? Do I take into account the 














What Kind of Teacher Am I? 


D2? I consider my profession a golden opportun- 
ity or do I look upon it as merely a way of 
earning my daily bread? Do I spend muck time 
with the laggards or do I neglect them for the joy 
of leading the brilliant ones? Am I conscientious in 
the little things? Do I keep my desk in order? My 
closet? My plan books? Is my board work neatly 
arranged and spaced? Do I adhere to my daily 
program ? 


WHAT KIND OF TEACHER AM I? 


D2? I leave ample instructions for a substitute or 
do I let her get along as best she can? Do I 
treat the children with the same courtesy I accord a 
grown-up? Do] instill love of country, love of God 
and love of cleanliness in their minds, or do I con- 
centrate only on the three R’s? Do I show abso- 
lutely no partiality or am I just a little different with 
the doctor’s, the minister’s, the principal’s, or the 
superintendent’s son ? 


WHAT KIND OF TEACHER AM I? 


A™ I loyal to my fellow-teachers or do I try to 
exalt myself by “running down” some other 
teacher? Do I help the newer, younger teacher 
over the rough places I have experienced? Do I 
set a good example to my children by quiet, taste- 
ful dressing or do I wear out my silk party dresses 
and fancy blouses in school? Do I use sarcasm or 
reprimand a pupil before the class? 


WHAT KIND OF TEACHER AM I? 
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varying degrees of intelligence? Or do I try to hold 
all up to the same standard? 

9. Do I keep in mind that I am working with im- 
mature minds? Do I realize that more steps are 
necessary, and that progress must be slower than 
with mature adult minds? 

10. Do I commend individual effort? Do I en- 
courage the slow-minded pupil by recognizing his 
efforts, even though the results may not be 100% 
or “Excellent”? 





Value of Breathing Exercises 
By M. N. Bunker 


ROBABLY the most abused part of the whole 
P body is the respiratory system, and of this, 

the lungs are treated the worst. Thousands 
of persons, both young and old, do not breathe cor- 
rectly; in fact they do not breathe at all, but mere- 
ly gasp for enough oxygen to keep them alive. If 
by chance they should learn to take real floods of 
air into the lungs, as nature intended, they would 
find such a change in their abilities that they would 
not recognize themselves. And this change is not 
hard to bring about. It merely involves the adop- 
tion of breathing drills which may be taken just 
before going to bed at night, and after waking in 
the morning. The first of these is very simple and 
wonderfully efficacious and consists of standing 
erect and then drawing air into the lungs very 
slowly. At the same time that the air is being 
taken into the lungs, the arms should be raised 


gradually, keeping pace with the increased amount 
of air in the lungs, until the arms are parallel with 
the shoulders. Hold the air for a moment and then 
slowly exhale, at the same time lowering the arms 
to their natural position. This should be repeated 
at least a dozen times, and as much longer as pos- 
sible without causing fatigue. This will vitalize the 
tissues and help them to free themselves of tie 
waste which has accumulated. 

Repeated practice of this drill will soon develop 
a capacity for more difficult’ work, as follows: As 
the air is inhaled, count until ten is reached, when 
the arms should be level with the shoulders. Con- 
tinue the counting, the inhaling, and the raising of 
the arms, until at least eight counts have been 
added, and until the lungs are full to the very far- 
thest corner; raise arms to the perpendicular. 
The air should be exhaled just as slowly, the men- 
tal count being kept up all of the time. The first 
practice of this drill is likely to produce dizziness, 
owing to the great expansion of the lung cells which 
have been unused. This dizziness however will 
wear off in time, and a great deal of power other- 
wise unattainable will be added to the lungs. 

There is still another lung exercise which is help- 
ful to every part of the respiratory system, and is 
worth much in building health. This is as follows: 
Stand erect, and grasp the left hand with the right, 
making the joining directly in front of the chest. 
Then close the mouth except for a little opening in 
the center. Through this opening draw the air 
into the lungs, instead of following the usual cus- 
tom of inhaling it through the nostrils. This is the 
most effecive method of increasing the power of the 
lung-cells known to physical culture, and is espe- 
cially effective in correcting stooped shouders and 
kindred disorders. The arms should be compelled 
to resist each other during each inhalation and ex- 
halation of air, and the filling of. the lungs should 
be gradual, while the exhalation should be the 
same. The resistance on the part of the arms should 
be continued until the air is entirely expelled. 

These exercises may be practiced for a quarter of 
an hour in the morning and the evening, and con- 
scientious adherence to them will surely bring in- 
creased physical power and enlarged mental force. 





Do You Know Your Dorothy? 
By Mary E. Elliott 


O we always understand? Do we often really 
try? There are so many reasons to hurry, 
and so many reasons for our not finding the 

explanation for the trouble caused by the trouble- 
some child. 

Dorothy was my most skilled pupil—at doing 
things wrong. When the end of the month came, 
and I glanced proudly at a nineteen days’: perfect 
attendance record, Dorothy caused my pride to fall 
by being absent on the twentieth day. When every 
other child was working for a no-tardy record for 
our room, Dorothy seemed to be using all her efforts 
in the opposite direction. When everyone else made 
ninety on a test, Dorothy made fifty. I did my duty 


-professionally. I scolded and frowned and kept her 


in. She stayed patiently; then, however, I called 
her attitude indifference and not patience. 

One day Dorothy came to my desk with, “Please 
Miss Elliott, may I keep on my cap?” 

I looked down at the fuzzy red cap and homely 
little face. “More stubbornness,” I thought. Then 
I frowned and answered, “Of course you may 10; 
it’s warm in here.” 

For some reason I followed her to the cloakroom. 
I shall never forget the look of humiliation that 
passed over her face as she removed her cap. Her 
hair, always ill-kempt, was hanging in ugly strands 
and ‘wisps of irregular length about her face and 
neck. With a look of submission that should belong 
only to a person who has been long accustomed to 
fate and the cruel tricks of life, Dorothy said, “The 
baby cried last night and I couldn’t get supper ready 
on time so Mother got angry and cut my hair off 
this way.” . 

All the poor little ten-year-old Dorothys!—do we 
understand them? 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
There are many who have in their memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who 
have the privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 











The Battle of Waterloo 


(The battle of Waterloo occurred June 18, 
1815) 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 


_ Belgium’s capital had gathered 

then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and 
bright 


The lamps shone o’er fair women 
and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and 
when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which 
spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage 


bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes 
like a rising knell. 


Did ye tm hear it?—No; ’twas but the 
win 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony 
street: 
On with the dance! let joy be uncon- 


ned; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with fly- 
ing feet— 

But, hark!—that heavy sound breaks 

in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would re- 


peat 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than be- 
fore! 
Arm! arm! it is—it is the cannon’s 
opening roar. 


a " windowed niche of that high 
a 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he 
did hear 
That sound the first amidst the fes- 
tival, 
And caught its tone with Death’s 
prophetic ear; 
And when they smiled because he 
deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal 
too well 
Which stretched his father on a 
bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone 
can quell: 
He rushed into the field, and, fore- 
most fighting, fell. 


And there was mounting in hot haste: 
the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the 
clattering car 
—_ pouring forward with impetuous 


peed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks 
of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal 
afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming 
rum 
“a be the soldier ere the morn- 


W bits psa the citizens with ter- 
ror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, “The 
foe! they come! they come!” 


And wild and high the “Cameron’s 
gathering” rose, 
The war note of Lochiel, which Al- 
byn’s hills 
Have heard,—and heard, too, have her 
Saxon foes; 
How in the noon of night that pi- 
broch thrills 
Savage and shrill! But with the 
breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the moun- 


taineers 

With the fierce native daring whith 
instills 

he stirring memory of a thousand 


years 
And Evan’ 's, Donald’s fame and in 
each clansman’s ears! 


And Ardennes waves above them her 
green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear drops, as 
they pass, 
Grieving, if aught 
grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas: 
Ere evening to be trodden like the 


inanimate’ e’er 


grass 
Which now beneath them, but above 
shall grow 
ln its a verdure, when this fierce 
mas 
Of sivlag valor, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope,’ shall 
molder cold and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty 
life 
= owe in Beauty’s circle proudly 


The eridnight brought the signal sound 
of strife, 
The morn the marshaling in arms, 
—the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array! 
The thunder clouds close o’er it, which 
when rent 
The earth is covered thick with 
other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped 
and pent, 
Rider and horse—friend, foe—in one 
red burial blent. 
Lord Byron. 


Towser Shall Be Tied To-Night 


A Parody on “Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night”’ 


Slow the Kansas sun was setting, 
O’er the wheat fields far away, 

Streaking all the air with cobwebs 
At the close of one hot day; 

And the last rays kissed the forehead 
Of a man and maiden fair, 

He with whiskers short and frowsy, 
She with red and glistening hair, 

He with shut jaws stern and silent; 
She, with lips all cold and white, 

Struggled to keep back the murmur, 
“Towser shall be tied to-night.” 


“Papa,” slowly spoke the daughter, 
“I am almost seventeen, 
And I have a real lover, 
Though he’s rather young and green; 
But he has a horse and buggy 
And a cow and thirty hens,— 
Boys that start out poor, dear Papa, 
Make the best of honest men. 
But if Towser sees and bites him, 
Fills his eyes with misty light, 
He will never come again, Pa; 
Towser must be tied to-night. , 


“Daughter,” firmly spoke the farmer, 
(Every word pierced her young 
heart 
Like a carving knife through chicken 
As it hunts the tender part)— 
“T’ve a patch of early melons, 
Two of them are ripe to-day; 
Towser must be loose to watch them 
Or they’ll all be stole away. 
I have hoed them late and early 
In dim morn and evening light; 
Now they’re grown I must not lose 


em; 
Towser’ll not be tied to-night.” 


Then the old man ambled forward, 
Opened wide the kennel-door, 

Towser bounded forth to meet him 
As he oft had done before. 

And the farmer stooped and loosed him 
From the dog-chain short and stout; 

To himself he softly chuckled, 
“Bessie’s feller must look out.” 

But the maiden at the window 
Saw the cruel teeth show white; 

In an undertone she murmured,— 
“Towser must be tied to-night.” 


Then the maiden’s brow grew thought- 





ful 





= ow breath came short and 


Till Se. cole the family clothesline, 

And she whispered, “That’s the | 
trick.” 

From the kitchen door she glided 
With a plate of meat and bread; 

Towser wagged his tail in greeting, 
Knowing well he would be fed. 

In his well-worn leather collar, 
Tied she then the clothesline tight, 

All the time her white lips saying: 
“Towser shall be tied to-night.” 


“There, old doggie,” spoke the maiden, 
“You can watch the melon patch, 
But the front gate’s free and open, 
When John Henry lifts the latch. 
For the clothesline tight is fastened 
To the harvest apple tree, 
You can run and watch the melons, 
But the front gate you can’t see.” 
Then her glad ears hear a buggy, 
And her eyes grow big and bright, 
While her young heart. says in glad- 
ness, 
“Towser, dog, is tied to-night.” 


Up the path the young man saunters 
With his eye and cheek aglow; 

For he loves the red-haired maiden 
And he aims to tell her so. 

Bessie’s roguish little brother, 
In a fit of boyish glee, 

Had untied the slender clothesline, 
From the harvest apple tree. 

Then old Towser heard the footsteps, 
Raised his bristles, fixed for fight,— 

“Bark away,” the maiden whispers; 
“Towser, you are tied to-night.” 


Then old Towser bounded forward, 
Passed the open kitchen door; 

Bessie screamed and quickly followed, 
But John Henry’s gone before. 

Down the path he speeds most quickly, 
For old Towser sets the pace; 

And the maiden close behind them 
Shows them she is in the race. 

Then the clothesline, can she get it? 
And her eyes grow big and bright; 

And she springs and grasps it firmly: 
“Towser shall be tied to-night.” 


Oftentimes a little minute 
Forms the destiny of men. 
You can change the fate of nations 
By the stroke of one small pen. 
Towser made one last long effort, 
Caught John Henry by the pants, 
But John Henry kept on running 
For he thought that his last chance. 
But the maiden held on firmly, 
And the rope was drawn up tight. 
But old Towser kept the garments, 
For he was not tied that night. 


Then the father hears the racket; 

With long strides he soon is there, 
When John Henry and the maiden, 

Crouching, for the worst prepare. 
At his feet John tells his story, 

Shows his clothing soiled and torn; 
And his face so sad and pleading, 

Yet so white and scared and worn, 
Touched the old man’s heart with pity, 

Filled his eyes with misty light. 
“Take her, boy, and make her happy,— 

Towser shall be tied to-night.” 





Ichabod! 


Webster's 
and the 


(This poem was called fourth by 
support of the Missouri Compromise 
Fugitive Slave Law.) 

So fallen! 
drawn 

Which once he wore! 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 

Forevermore! 


so lost! the light with- 


Revile him not,—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all; 
And pitying tears, not 
wrath, 
Befit his fall! 


scorn and 


O, dumb be passion’s stormy rage, 
When he who might 

Have lighted up and led his age, 
Falls back in night. 


Scorn! would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 
From hope and heaven! 


Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim, 
Dishonored brow. 


But let its humbled sons, instead, 
From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 
In sadness make. 


Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains,- 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 
Still strong in chains. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


John G. Whittier. 
Do It Now 
When you’ve got a job to do, 
Do it now! 
If it’s one you wish was thro’ 
Do it now! 


If you’re sure the job’s your own 

Just tackle it alone; 

Don’t hem and haw and groan, 
Do it now! 


It doesn’t pay to shirk— 
Do it now! 
If you want to fill a place 
And be useful to the race 
Just get up and take a brace— 
Do it now! 


Don’t linger by the way, 
Do it now! 

You'll lose if you delay— 
Do it now! 

If the other fellows wait 

Or postpone until it’s late, 

You hit up a faster gait— 
Do it now! 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK~- 
“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price.60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Order from nearest point 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
121 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PPP LOLL LO LOO LOE LD LOLLODDLDOODDODODIGOOODS 
A June Club Letter 


DEAR HeELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Another school year is gradually ap- 
proaching its close. It has been a prof- 
itable year to all, I’m sure. Perhaps 
we haven’t accomplished as much as 
we wished, but no doubt we have done 
some things we did not count on. 

This year I feel that we are better 
acquainted. I appreciate your per- 
sonal letters to me and it is nice to 
know how much you enjoy the club and 
how interesting you find the club pages. 
Many club members have spoken of the 
helpful exchanges and a few have 
mentioned that they did not receive 
prompt answers. Of course, the chil- 
dren desire answers to their letters 
when they have worked so hard over 
them and we hope they won’t be disap- 
pointed, but let us not forget that the 
children have received the benefit from 
this work in composing the letters. 

Have you ever stopped to think that 
we, too, benefit by writing out our de- 
vices, our methods of teaching certain 
subjects and our plans for industrial 
work for the club pages? Have you 
had the experience of being able to tell 
how to do a thing easily and well, and 
yet when you started to write it, it was 
quite a different matter? The right 
words didn’t seem to come and the sen- 
tences were full of “ands.” As with 
children, so it is with us,—constant do- 
ing and repeated attempts are the only 
means of gaining facility in writing. 

Rachmaninoff, the celebrated Rus- 
sian pianist, says that American peo- 
ple more and more demand perfection. 
In listening to a world-renowned or- 
ganist recently, I asked myself the 
question,“What is it that pleases me in 
listening to this artist?” I decided 
that it was the finish,—the perfection 
of his art. That is the test that we 
apply to everything, is it not? Has it 
finish? Has it that beauty which comes 
from a thing well done? Is it not a 
good idea to call the attention of our 
pupils to the beauty of an accom- 
plished task, complete in every detail? 

I should like very much to receive 
letters telling what your Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s Birthday, and Eas- 
ter programs consisted of this year. I 
have frequent requests for programs 
for special days, so would be glad to 
have you send in any successful plans 
which you have used. 

The summer is full of possibilities 
for pleasure, improvement and work 
for all of us. May we make the most 
of our opportunities and return to our 
school duties in September refreshed 
and eager to undertake the problems of 
the new year. 





Your friend, 





NELL R. FARMER. 
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Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Millicent Kishart, 
Leland, Oregon, would like to. corre- 
spond with pupils in any state of the 
Union, in Alaska, the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, Canada and Mexico. 

Miss Ruby Richison and her pupils 
of the upper grades, Watertown, South 
Dakota, Route 1, would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in the United States 
or the territorial possessions, 

The pupils and teacher of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades of Montgomery 
School would like to exchange letters 
with the same grades in any state or 
country. Address Miss Irene Stager, 
Montgomery, Ohio. 

The third, fifth and seventh grade 
pupils of Miss Marie P. Weik, Lake- 
side, Connecticut, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades 
in the southern and western states, the 
territorial possessions of the United 
States and South America. 

The teacher and pupils in the King 
School, Waverly, New York, would like 
to exchange letters with schools in any 
state or country. Address Mrs.. Elva 
W. Bahr, Waverly, Tioga County, New 
York, Route 1. 

The fifth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Lura Garrett, West 
Northfield School, Glenview, Illinois, 
Route 1, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in the same grades in the 
western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of 
Mrs. W. D. Buckner, Easonville, Ala- 
bama, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in Alaska, 
the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, 
Canada, Cuba and the northern and 
western states of the United States. 

Miss Dorothy Du Bois and her pupils 
of Orleans, Vermont, Route 1, would 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in any state 
in the Union, Africa, Mexico, Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Ethel Byrum and pupils of 
Blunt, South Dakota, would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in the United States, 
Alaska, Australia, Mexico, Canada and 
any of our island possessions. 

Miss Fern Baumgarten, Sisseton, 
Roberts County, South Dakota, and her 
pupils of the third grade wish to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of the same grade in the southern 
states, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Alaska. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Rose 
Barck, Fayette, Iowa, would like to 
correspond with pupils of any grade in 
schools in the United States or any 
other country. 

Miss May A. Bothm, Park Rapids, 
Minnesota, and her pupils of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, Alaska, or 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Grace Wol- 
gamott, Wallowa, Oregon, would like 
to correspond with pupils of the same 
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grades in any of the southern or east- 
ern states, Alaska, and Hawaii, 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
eighth grade pupils of the Davidson 
School, Wexford County, Michigan, 
would like to correspond with pupids of 
other schools in the United States. 
Address letters to Miss Mildred Fales, 
Mesick, Michigan, Route 1. 

The fifth and seventh grade pupils 
of Mrs. Ola C. White, Henderson Har- 
bor, New York, would like to corre- 
spond and exchange products with pu- 
pils of the same grades in Alaska, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The pupils (fifth and sixth grades) 
of Miss Neoma Black, Prairie Glen 
School, Shenandoah, Iowa, Route 1, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades in any part of the 
United States or the outlying posses- 
sions, 

The third grade pupils of Miss M. L. 
Smith, Gleasondale School, Gleason- 
dale, Massachusetts, wish to corre- 
spond with pupils of other schools in 
any state or country. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of 
Miss Ada Walton, Cartersville, Vir- 
ginia, would like to correspond with 
pupils or teachers in other states, es- 
pecially the Rocky Mountain and 
prairie states. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Stella G. Clough, North 
Branford, Connecticut, would like to 
exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in any state in the Union 
or territorial possessions of the United 
States. 

The pupils of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of Miss Hazel Lang- 
worthy, Honeyville School, Adams Cen- 
ter, New York, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of the same grades 
in any state in the Union, especially 
with schools in Utah, California, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Texas or North 
Dakota. 

Miss Mary L. Andrews and her 
eighth grade pupils, in Eureka, South 
Dakota, wish to exchange letters, snap- 
shots, products, etc., with teachers and 
pupils in other states, in the territories, 
and in other countries. 


Letters 
A Japanese Closing Day 


This year we decided to have a Jap- 
anese Day for our last day exercises. 
We studied everything we could find 
about Japan and the Japanese. We 
wrote papers on the country and drew 
pictures of the Japanese people, We 
made chopsticks, jinrikishas, parasols, 
fans, kites and everything that the 
Japanese make or use. We also made 
many beautiful posters of Japanese 
girls feeding the swans and painted 
pictures of the sacred mountain, Fu- 
jiyama. When the closing day came 
we had a fine exhibit in our hall and an 
attractive sand table with a tea house 
in the center and Japanese dolls riding 
in jinrikishas around the avenue out- 
side the tea house. 

The interiors of the rooms were 
beautifully decorated. The borders 
were of Japanese girls with gorgeous 
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Posters 


dresses, fans and parasols. 
adorned the walls and Japanese para- 
sols and fans completed a very attrac- 


tive scheme. For the sewing exhibit 
the girls had made doll kimonos. 

As a program, the children gave 
Japanese recitations and Japanese 
songs. The larger girls gave a cherry- 
blossom dance and a Japanese play. 
The boys made the houses for the play 
out of small branches of trees with the 
bark peeled to look like bamboo. 

After the program was over, a girl 
dressed as “Mistress Education” pre- 
sented the promotion cards. As every 
one was in full Japanese costume, the 
closing exercises were unusually ef- 
fective. It was one of the prettiest 
entertainments we ever had—A. M. 
FELKNOR, Tennessee. 


A Wild Flower Nook 


My school is a one-room rural school, 
and we live in a hilly country. In the 
field above the schoolhouse is a lovely 
woods, where moss, wild flowers and 
ferns grow in abundance and where 
there are some big rocks. We spend 
our intermissions out there fixing our 
“houses.” We plant the wild flowers 
all about the “doors” and the big rock 
we call “Home” is a mass of green in 
the spring when school closes. While 
gathering the flowers and ferns, the 
children are taught to replant them 
carefully and to care for them so that 
they will not die. We call each flower 
by its name and oftentimes stroll in 
seach of new ones. We also study in- 
sect life-—E. R. HARTLEY, Ohio. 


Farm Books 


After trying various devices in my 
primary spelling class, I found some 
pupils still unable to remember even 
the simplest words. Finally I decided 
on a plan and so stimulated the pupils 
to better work, 

As this is a rural school, it seemed 
best to teach words common to the 
farm. I told the little people we were 
going to make farm books and the very 
best one was to be sent to the county 
superintendent as a specimen of our 
work. They were to bring pictures of 
animals, products and things they 
wanted on their farm. Each picture 
was mounted with a short descriptive 
story below it. The children were 
never allowed to mount their pictures 
until they had learned the spelling of 
the words they needed in their story. 

I was really surprised to see how 
well the children took hold of the work 
and the progress they made. We 
judged the books by spelling, neatness, 
writing and composition. 

Our books were highly commended 
by the superintendent, a source of joy 
to the parents and increased the spell- 
ing vocabulary of the children.—NAaoMI 
V. BROELL, Iowa. 


Benefits of Correspondence 


We created much interest in our 2e- 
ography study and in practical letter- 
writing by corresponding with boys 
and girls in some distant schools. 
had a friend teaching in Hawaii so I 
wrote to her, sending the names of my 

(Continued on page 64) ~ 
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Your Skin Needs It 


UMMER vacation is almost here 
and you will want Frostilla Fra- 
grant Lotion. After the hard grind 
of the school year you will find it 
splendid for your skin. It will im- 
prove the texture, smooth out tired 
lines and leave a delicate softness 
and fragrance. 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion soothes 


away sunburn and windburn. Be- 
fore powdering, rub in a little and 
the powder will stay on much longer. 
It cleanses the skin of dust better 
than soap and water. After the use 
of a depilatory, Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion will prevent any irritation. 
Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
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“Our High School Building is 
equipped with Kewaunee furniture in 
the Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geography laboratories and in the 
Domestic Science and Art Depart- 


The equipment is satisfactory in 
It is substantial in con- 
struction; beautiful in appearance, and 
admirably adapted to the purpose for 


So writes W. C. Stebbins, Superin- 
tendent of the schools of Grand Forks, 


It is a pleasure to be engaged in a business that elicits such let- 
ters as the one printed above. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten work. Ask for 
a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY nee dif Co. 


7100 Lincoin St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
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pupils who wished to correspond with 
children there. Soon I received a pack- 
age containing a hearty response to 
our suggestion. In geography class 
all were delighted when I distributed 
these letters and allowed some of them 
to be read aloud as a part of the reci- 
tation. The rest of the class period 
took care of itself. There were numer- 
ous questions and discussions about 
Hawaii. The children were anxious to 
locate this island group and to discuss 
its size, population, and climate. The 
letters named in detail the products of 
the islands and one boy explained very 
fully how the sugar cane was taken 
care of. This formed the basis for a 
practical lesson on the sugar cane in- 
dustry. Some of the Hawaiian chil- 
dren enclosed interesting scenes with 
their letters, others sent strings of 
beads made from seeds that grew on 
the islands. In this short class period 
my pupils learned more about Hawaii 
than they would otherwise have learned 
in a week’s time and I am sure they 
remembered it better. 

They began looking up facts about 
their country and state which they 
wished to tell in their replies. Later 
a grammar lesson was given to the 
writing of these letters, which were 
read in class, corrected and if neces- 
sary rewritten. None needed urging 
to recopy his letter, for those which 
had been received were so carefully 
written. All were inspired to do their 
best. They learned a great deal not 
only about correct form in writing but 
also about the geography of the United 
States. 

I sent to the Tourist Bureau at Hon- 
olulu, thereby securing some interest- 
ing literature on the island group. 
These little booklets the pupils studied 
in various ways. Sometimes one or 
two would be assigned a subject which 
they would report on in geography 
class. Again some were required to give 
two- or four-minute talks for opening 
exercises. Often pupils would contribute 
some new facts which had been written 
about in a recent letter. Through this 
study they became interested in other 
lands and began to compare them for 
their own information. 

We corresponded with a little school in 
Oregon which was located ninety miles 
from a railroad. The stage ride de- 
scribed by the teacher was most inter- 
esting. It was difficult for my pupils 
to realize that there are places so far 
from a railroad in our United States. 
We also located some children in China 
who could write English very well, and 
learned much from them.—BLANCHE 
E. Ossporn, Iowa. 


_June Sand Table 


Clip green crepe paper into small 
shreds; cover sand with a solid green 
covering, paper or an old window 
shade, then cover this with the 
shredded green paper. Make a school- 
house from a cardboard box. It is the 
last day of school, and the children are 
out playing games while teacher is 
helping as best she can. 

Have children bring dolls about four 
inches high. Let them dress each one 
to represent some member of the school 
or grade, and then arrange doils as if 
playing their favorite games. A few 
twigs and a tiny flower bed or two will 
add to the effect.—FERIEDA CUMMINGS, 
West Virginia. 


Our Testimonial Train 


To stimulate regular attendance 
and. punctuality among my _ charges, 
who number thirty-five, members of a 
second grade, I drew the picture of a 
locomotive and train at the top of the 
blackboard. Under it I placed the 
names of my pupils. We called the 
list of names our “passenger list.” We 
were passengers aboard the Testimo- 
nial Train. If by any chance a pas- 
senger committed the sin of tardiness, 
he immediately got off the train. To 
make his departure more noticeable 
his name was erased by himself from 
our passenger list. We allow five 
days’ absence for illness. Absence for 





any other cause is treated the same as 
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the tardiness penalty I have just de- 
scribed. The youngsters love the idea. 
It accomplishes its purpose, I am sure, 
for I have had but three cases of tard- 
iness this year,and 50 per cent of my 
class have 100 per cent attendance, 
—MarIiE E. BLEUL, New Jersey. 


A Number Game 


I am teaching eight grades in a rural 
school, where it is impossible to get 
any supplies or equipment for the be- 
ginners. In teaching the figures [ 
have made use of a little game. I draw 
a large circle with the figures lined up 
outside, ready to play. In the center 
is a large kettle, the “mush pot.” The 
children play in turns, until they make 
a mistake, naming the figures that I 
point to. When a child misses a figure, 
it must go into the mush pot, until an- 
other one is missed, when the first fig- 
ure takes its place in the circle. This 
soon mixes the figures up, so the child 
does not depend upon position to iden- 
tify them; and while simple and easy 
to manage, the little game serves its 
purpose admirably—Mrs. Oscar T. 
PEARSON, Florida. 


Spelling Devices for the Third Grade 


Instead of having just the regular 
spelling words that are in the book I 
find that the children like to do some 
work outside that prescribed. For in- 
stance, one day this week we took the 
names of trees. I told them of three 
other trees that were not in their books 
and I asked them to bring a leaf of each 
of these trees to school, draw them in 
their books, and write the name under 
each. Another day we took fruits and 
the pupils drew fruits that were not in 
the lesson. We learned the names of 
flowers in the same way. Children are 
often anxious to go ahead and do more 
work than is asked for.—MAYME WIL- 
LIAMS, North Carolina. 


A Lesson in Thrift 


The following was used in applying 
the project and the motive to the ac- 
tual experience of children. The ques- 
tion, “Can a class help a nation?” had 
developed from a history lesson. The 
class believed thé answer to be “Yes.” 
They had set themselves the task of 
proving that point. Several problems 
had been worked out. One of these 
problems, “How can our class help to 
relieve the suffering of children, now?” 
was accordingly worked out by the 
class. 

The thrift list was consulted in 
search of a solution. Valentine’s Day 
was coming soon. Children derive so 
much innocent pleasure from the giv- 
ing and receiving of valentines that it 
was at first decided not to sacrifice it. 
Homemade valentines are so unsatis- 
factory, as a rule, that children do not 
care for them. “Waste no time” was 
one of the thrift rules and time spent 
on making valentines was almost in- 
variably wasted. However, it was de- 
cided to try once more to make valen- 
tines which would be satisfactory. 

All the money thus saved was to be 
used for the above charitable project. 
All valentines were to be displayed for 
the benefit of the other children of the 
building. The object for which the 
valentines were made was explained 
to all who came to inspect the display. 

Samples of wall paper were col- 
lected. - Pictures and borders were cut 
from discarded valentines, postcards, 
catalogues, advertisements, tablet cov- 
ers, magazine displays, and many other 
sources. Lace paper borders were 
taken from the inside of used candy 
boxes. Old valentines were examined 
to see how they were made. A draw- 
ing period of twenty minutes was e- 
voted to discussion, after which each 
child was left to use his own ingenuity 
in his work. Very little school time 
was devoted to this purpose,—about 
forty minutes. 

The wall paper was reinforced by 
pasting it to other substantial paper. 
It was then used for backgrounds, for 
booklets, for cut-out work, ete. One 
large rose was cut out and a cherub’s 
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How I Earned $200 In My Summer Vacation 





question: “Isn’t there some way 

I can earn or save more money?” 
Most women, I suppose, at some time in 
their lives are confronted by this same 
question. It had concerned me each 
year as summer approached, but last 
April I discovered such an easy, practi- 
cal and delightful way to increase both 
my earnings and my savings, without 
interfering at all with my regular work, 
that I want other women and girls to 
know about it, too. 


From girlhood, I had always wanted 
to be able to plan and make pretty, be- 
coming clothes. But I became a school 
teacher and never learned the things 
about dress that I needed and wanted 
so much to know. 

I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and 
was devoted to my work, but two things 
about it were problems—first, there was 
the long unsalaried summer, when I 
spent a good part of my year’s savings. 
Second, a teacher simply must be well 
dressed and I found good ready-to-wear 
clothes were so expensive that the rest 
of my income was needed to keep me 
presentable. 

You can understand my interest, 
therefore, when I heard last spring of 
the wonderful success of women and 
girls in learning dressmaking in spare 
time, at home, through 
the Woman’s Institute. 
When I stopped to think 
what it would mean to 
me if I could make all 
kinds of dainty, becom- 
ing clothes for myself 
at substantial savings, 
and could earn money 
sewing for other people 
besides, I seized the op- 
portunity at once and 
became a member. 

I received my first 
lessons in April and the 
enthusiasm and confi- 
dence I gained through 
only two months’ study, 
April and May, led me 
to volunteer to sew for 
other people. When my 
school closed, I told 
everyone that I planned 
to sew all summer and 
that I would devote 
part of my time to out- 
side work. 

To my astonishment, 
work came in so fast 
almost at once that I 
was really frightened 
at the amount brought 
to me. A_ bride-to-be 
brought me three silk 
dresses and a_ white 
wast dress, and said 
they must be completed 
by July 1st, as she was Dept. 
going to Colorado on 
her honeymoon. I began her wedding 
ress one day at noon. Many people 
would have been discouraged, because 
it took most of the afternoon to cut out 
the dress. But every part came out just 
right and the studying, planning and 
adapting firmly fixed the pattern in my 
mind so that I could cut out that dress 
now from memory. 

One woman brought me materials for 
four dresses for herself and three 
aughters and left the entire planning 
of the dresses to me. When I had 
worked out the patterns and gave her 


[ie spring I was asking myself the 


the whole story. 





This Book Tells the Story 


It is easy to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute, for this handsome sixty- 
four-page illustrated book, sent free, tells 
It describes the plan of 
instruction service by which the Institute 
has become, in five years, the largest school 
for women in the world, with more than 
100,000 students of all ages, in city, town, 
and country everywhere. 

There are Institute members in every 
state—for example, 7,700 in New York; 
5,500 in Ohio; 4,200 in California. There 
are 6,000 in Canada and thousands scat- 
tered through 38 foreign countries. Each 
day 200 new members join. 

This book tells how you can learn easily 
and quickly, in spare time, at home, to 
make your own clothes and dress better at 
less cost or prepare for independence and 
financial success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession. Your copy is waiting for you. Use 
the coupon or write for it today. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


A personal experience 


By CORA LIVINGSTONE 


1108 Fell Avenue 


Bloomington, Illinois 


my ideas for the color schemes she 
said: “Yes, I like them all very much. 
It is a delight to find someone who can 
help me plan our clothes.” I was really 
amazed to see how eager people are to 
patronize the kind of dressmakers who 
can help them plan their garments. 

I began my sewing for other people 
in June and during June, July and 
August I earned $200, beside making 
all my own clothing and doing some 
work without charge for relatives and 
friends. 

The Woman’s Institute kept me sup- 
plied with lessons and instructions on 
such a wide range of dressmaking de- 
tails that I was able at any time to turn 
to my books when in doubt, and solve 
any problem, whether it concerned a 
paper pattern, a fitted lining, harmony 
of color, embroidery stitches or the best 
method of doing any part of designing, 
fitting or finishing. 

After my school opened in September, 
I tried to keep free from outside engage- 
ments because I do a great amount of 
work and calling outside of school hours. 
My spare time evenings, however, went 
to making new clothes for myself and 
doing a little sewing for some of my 
friends and some of my best summer 
customers. 

A woman with four daughters, who 
supplied me with con- 
siderable work during 
the summer, had sev- 
eral garments to be 
specially worked out 
and wanted me to de- 
sign them for her. 
take as much of this 
work as I can arrange 
to handle and now have 
two blouses and a 
dainty party dress for 
one of the girls. 


Then one dear old 
lady seemed so disap- 
pointed when I told her 
that I had almost no 
time for sewing, that I 
gave her every spare 
minute I had during one 
week, including all day 
Saturday. She was 
very hard to fit but 
thanks to the skill I 
had secured from my 
Woman’s Institute 
course, I had very little 
trouble. When her 
dress was finished, she 
was delighted with the 
result. I have still an- 
other dress and blouse 
to finish for her, but 
she seems so happy 
over finding someone 
who can please her 
that I am glad I can 
spare a little time to 
do it. By this outside 
work, I added sixty dollars to my 
month’s income in one month. 

Since September, the sewing I have 
done for myself, during this school 
year, even at the most conservative 
estimate, has saved me considerably 
more than $100. And the clothes I 


Scranton, Penna. 


have are really more distinctive and 
more satisfactory in every way than 
they would be had I bought them in the 
shops. 

My studies have been a pleasure and 
an inspiration. Much of the drudgery 
of life is merely uncertainty. When 
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we know how a thing should be done 
and why, tasks become pleasures. That 
is what the Woman’s Institute is doing 
for its students — transforming tasks 
into pleasures. My course has given 
me ample proof that any woman can 
learn through the Woman’s Institute, 
how to clothe herself at a mere frac- 
tion of what her clothes would cost if 
bought in the regular way, and how to 
make money sewing for other people 
besides. 


As I think of it now, I have not only 
learned to make all my own clothes at 
a saving of $100 or more each year, 
but I really now have two professions. 
I can make a good income during sum- 
mer vacations and I can take up dress- 
making as a business the year round 
and have a shop of my own if I ever 
want to leave my teaching. And I 
have learned all this in spare time right 
at home. 


Yes, I consider the money I spent on 
my Woman’s Institute course the very 
best investment I ever made. 


More than 140,000 women and girls 
in city, town, and country have proved 
that you can easily and quickly learn 
through the Woman’s Institute, in 
your own home during spare time, to 
make stylish, becoming clothes and hats 
for yourself, your family, and others, 
at less than half their usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail and it is no disadvantage if 
you are employed during the day, or 
have household duties that occupy most 
of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course 
as you desire and just when it is con- 
venient. 


Among the members are housewives, 
mothers, business women, girls at home 
and in school, and girls in stores, shops 
and offices. They are of all ages from 
fifteen to sixty years. The majority 
live in the United States, but there are 
hundreds in foreign countries —all 
learning dressmaking or millinery right 
in their own homes just as successfully 
as if they were together in a classroom. 


The Institute courses are practical, 
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fascinating, and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 
seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can 
design and completely make even the 
most elaborate coats and suits. 


Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or to use tissue-paper patterns, how to 
cut, fit and finish garments of all kinds. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are most 
appropriate for different types of 
women; how to design and create orig- 
inal dresses, how to copy garments you 
see in shop windows, on the street, or in 
the fashion magazines, or how to adapt 
and combine features that make clothes 
distinctively becoming. 


The Institute’s courses are so com- 
plete that hundreds of students with 
absolutely no other preparation, have 
opened up shops of their own and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as pro- 
fessional dressmakers or milliners. 


It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive without obli- 
gation, the full story of this great 
school which has brought to women and 
girls all over the world the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, sav- 
ings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-F, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below : 


C) Home Dressmaking O Millinery 


0 Professional Dressmaking 0) Cooking 


Name... 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Address 
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Girlish Grace 
Is Impossible if 


Your Feet are Bound 
ANTILEVER SHOES, with their flexible arches, give 


our feet a new freedom, helping you in every move. 

heir gentle, flexible arch-support permits free circulation 
and strengthening exercise—for Cantilever arches are flexible like 
your own arches, 

In ordinary shoes with their stiff unyielding arches and unnat- 
ural lines, your whole bearing is unconsciously stiffened. ‘“Weak 
foot” and other marks of age almost imperceptibly creep in. 
Age is manifested by impaired circulation and lack of flexibility. 
Youth is elastic—-supple. Youth can be prolonged. 

Cantilevers will bring you supreme comfort, support that per- 
mits helpfui foot exercise with every step, low heels wedged to 
make you walk correctly, natural lines, room for the toes—ev- 
erything that holds the freshness of youth in your feet and face. 
They are trim-looking, finely made, reasonably priced. 

Accept none without the Cantilever trade-mark. Cantilevers 
are sold everywhere—but (except in New York City) by only 
one dealer in a city, where they are properly fitted by experi- 
enced men. If none of the dealers listed is near you, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 19 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. for the address of a nearby dealer and an interesting 
booklet about comfortable shoes. If you forget your dealers’ 
address, ‘phone ‘Tell-U-Where” in the larger cities and they 
will tell you where. 


antilever 
Shoe 






































Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 
STATIONARY DESKS 
PORTABLE FOLDING CHAIRS 
TABLET ARM CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS 


Send your order to us and let us give you ‘“‘SERVICE”’ 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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head inserted in the heart of the flower. 
The Campbell products advertisements 
furnished many a quaint boy or girl 
figure, which was tinted with water 
colors and given a heart instead of a 
can of soup to carry. Cupids from a 
candy advertisement were tinted and 
used in various ways. Paper dolls 
were used. Borders were made of the 
lacy paper from boxes, and were set 
out over pictures and figures. 

The results surpassed all expecta- 
tions. Booklets, folders, and valen- 
tines of the most intricate designs 
were in evidence. It was unanimously 
agreed that the class had solved one 
thrift problem. Other classes decided 
to profit by the lesson——EDNA Brooks, 
Wisconsin. 


One Method of Securing Obedience 


In our school there are only fifteen 
pupils, so of course discipline is not 
very hard, but disagreements will arise 
and disputes must be settled at times. 

One method which I use has proved 
so helpful that I would like to pass it 
on. I find that children resent too 
many rules and “don’ts,” so when I 
really wish to impress them I write a 
little note to them on the blackboard, 
using colored chalk. I write this after 
school and leave it on for a few days, 
never referring to it or seeming to no- 
tice when it is read. 

Last week the children found the 
following on the board: “Let us keep 
our bread crusts and apple cores in our 
pails until we get home. It is more 
economical and sanitary.” Already I 
have heard them talking about saving 
for the chickens and having fewer flies 
in the schoolroom. It works! And they 
enjoy it, but I never make the notes 
personal and I am careful not to over- 
do the thing so that it will become in- 
effective. We have had only three no- 
tices on the board this year, but they 
were remembered.—LOTTIE CARLSON, 
Michigan. 


Number Work in Rhyme 


My little folks like their number 
work in rhyme: The following are 
some of the rhymes they enjoy: 


A little pig found a ten dollar note, 
Paid one dollar for a hat and three for 


a coat, 
How much left to buy a goat? 


Cock-a-doodle-doos, 

Five and four dames have lost their 
shoes, 

How many shoes did the dames lose? 

Cock-a-doodle-doos. 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man 

Makes three and five cakes as fast as he 
can. 

How many cakes all marked with “T” 

Are put in the oven for Thomas and 
me? 


There was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe 
And she had some children just like 


you. 
Five boys and three girls, now tell me 
true, 
How many children lived in the shoe? 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
For six white sheep are in the corn. 
If two jump over the fence, Boy Blue, 
How many remain, now tell me true? 

. May HENSON, Kansas. 


A Tragic Joke 


I am moved to make this appeal by 
what happened to my _neighbor’s 
daughter. She is a freshman in a high 
school in Washington. Until a few days 
ago she was a vigorous, proficient and 
happy schoolgirl. Now she is at home, 
a constant sufferer, passing sleepless 
nights, Besides other injuries, her 
spine is bent inwards. All this is 
the result of the silly joke of a heedless 
boy. He jerked a chair away as she 
was about to sit down, she fell to the 
floor and the full weight of her body 
fell upon her spine. Such an occur- 
rence is by no means uncommon among 
children and young people. Will you 
teachers not explain to your pupils 





how dangerous this silly practical joke 
is? I am sure that by impressing on 
them the possible consequences you can 
prevent much suffering—to say noth- 
ing of the bitter regret of those re- 
sponsible—S. W. Emory, District of 
Columbia. 


The Traveling Cloak 


My pupils always found geography 
an uninteresting study, perhaps be- 
cause I had found it so in my school 
life, and I did not know how to present 
it in an interesting manner. But after 
we discovered “The Magic Cloak” our 
geography troubles were over. 

f course, we got our idea from “The 
Little Lame Prince” which I was read- 
ing aloud in school and the story made 
the plan more fun than it would other- 
wise have been. Since beginning it I 
have used the plan in different grades 
with great success. 

Friday’s geography period is our 
traveling time and the country or state 
we have just been studying is the scene 
of our travels. Each pupil is called 
upon to tell what he saw when fly- 
ing over in his Magic Cloak. People 
with their customs, mode of dress, 
looks, occupation, and language; rivers, 
towns, forms of government, and prod- 
ucts; all are seen from this wonderful 
cloak. 

In trying to get something that the 
others have not thought of, the usual 
textbook proves insufficient, so maga- 
zines, encyclopedias and other textbooks 
are used. Home folks are questioned 
and information is gathered from every 
possible source, and our lesson becomes 
something more than dry facts. After 
everyone has had his turn, sometimes 
a popular vote is taken as to who had 
the most discerning gold spectacles. 

If the class is too large to make sep- 
arate trips practical we all get into the 
cloak and take turns telling of one ob- 
ject only that we see, thus economizing 
—— —GEORGIA PINKERTON, Colo- 
rado. 


The Treasure Chest 


Every little boy and girl has a 
Treasure Chest, in which to keep 
things. It usually consists in some 
little brightly colored box and contains 
paper dolls, bits of ribbon, marbles, odd 
stones, and other treasures dear to 
childish hearts. Then why can we not 
have Treasure Chests in school, where 
children can put memory gems? This 
device will encourage pupils to search 
the best literature, and above all the 
Bible, for their selections, and will have 
a tendency to strengthen and stimulate 
ideals of conduct. 

The Treasure Chest is so simple and 
inexpensive in construction that any 
teacher may easily and quickly provide 
one. I took a cardboard box that had 
contained fruit jars and covered it with 
waste strips of wall paper. This made 
it attractive in the schoolroom. At the 
top on the front side, in type large 
enough to be read across the room, | 
placed the inscription, “Our Treasure 
Chest,” and at the bottom on the same 
side, the inscription, “In God We 
Trust.” A slit was made large enough 
for the memory gems to be slipped 
through after they had been folded. I 
sealed it by pasting strips of paper 
across the cover side and it was 
complete. 

We use it principally in the morning 
exercises. It may be opened at regular 
intervals and a prize given to the one 
who has memorized the most selections. 
On November 5th, when we opened ours 
for the first time, it was very pleasing 
to see the interest and enthusiasm man- 
ifested by the pupils. The largest num- 
ber of quotations placed in the Treas- 
ure Chest by one pupil was 53; and 
there was a total of 920 quotations. 

Our method of contributing memory 
gems to the Treasure Chest is: _ first, 
the quotation must be memorized or 
placed in the great living Treasure 
Chest, which is the mind; second, it 
must be written on a piece of paper, 
name signed and paper folded; then, 
after it has been recited orally, the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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NORMAN HAPGOOD ee 
Editor Hearst’s International 


F you think well of this Ford article, I 

would like particularly to have you read 
my two pages of very short Editorials. They 
are as frank and independent as I can make 
them. And because we have Editorials, arti- 
cles, and Departments of Business, Science, 
Plays, Art, Books, please don’t think I want 
you to read a long winded tiresome maga- 
zine. On the contrary, my idea is: Have fun 
while you read, but know something when 


t th h! 
you get throug os am He prope ) 


AXIM GORKY on “The Menace of Asia’; 

Frazier Hunt on “The Folks of .New Ireland”’; 
Gilbert K. Chesterton on “What is a Joke?”; W. L. 
George on “The World Is All Right—Except for 
Pessimists” and James H. Collins’ timely warning 
“Beware of Foreign Wallingfords” are articles not 
too long or serious, by men who have a definite 
message written particularly for the readers of this 
International Magazine. “Have We a New Ballinger 
Case?” gives the real facts of the troubles in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Don’t miss the June number, the 
first in the new and more convenient smaller size. 


earst’s International 


Attacks 


an entire race. 


Gouverneur Morris asks that question 
in “The Better Wife”, his newest and 
best story just starting in this June 
number. His answer makes one of the 
greatest novels of 1922. You will find 
running also two other splendid novels: 
Sir Gilbert Parker’s “Carnac’s Folly”, 
and Robert W. Chambers’ “The 
Talkers”. These three writers alone 
are worth many times the 35 cents 
you spend for the magazine. 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 











HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL, 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 


ere ee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


Why Henry Ford 


the Jews 


ORMAN HAPGOOD’S “Inside Story of Henry Ford’s 

Jew-Mania” is more than a revelation of motives of a 
quixotic millionaire who starts out single handed to destroy 
It is a blow for American liberty! More fas- 
cinating than any fiction, the true story of how an ex-Russian 
spy, with the brother of ex-Secretary Daniels and a New York 
detective agency, all worked together with Henry Ford to 
discredit the Jews and restore the Romanoffs to the Russian 
throne. Read it for yourself in Hearst’s International for June. 


Can a Bad Woman 
| Make a Good Wife? 


For Fiction that is different get 
Hearst’s International. Written not 
merely for entertainment, its short 
stories and novels have a quality of 
vitality—of definite purpose—‘hat is 
educational. E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Owen Johnson, William MacHarg, 
Courtney Riley Cooper, Bruno Less- 
ing—all in stories that make you 
think. And wonderful illustrations 
too: more than 60 pictures in the June 
number—many of them in colors. 


N every newsstand of the better sort, at thousands of 

the more enterprising drug stores, everywhere the best 
magazines are sold, you can get Hearst’s International. 
But if, by any chance, your dealer hasn’t got it and cannot 
get it for you, send us his name and address; we will see 
that a copy reaches you at once with our compliments. 
Better still, to be sure of getting every number, fill out the 
coupon below and send it in for a year’s subscription 
starting with a free copy of the June number. 


TO MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY — USE THIS COUPON 











Please send me without charge a copy of the new June issue of Hearst’s 
International. I enclose $3.00 for which you will enter my name for a full 
year’s subscription, starting with the July number. This special offer in 
connection with the Henry Ford story is to give me 13 months of your 
35c magazine for $3.00—a saving of $1.55 on the regular newsstand price 
for these issues, 
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K.V.Co. 
Reading the News—Japan 


Interest Your Pupils 


In Spite of Spring’s Distractions 





The Keystone System for Visual 
Education Will Help You 


600 stereographs—binocular photographs show- 
ing depth, distance, perspective—a few used 
each day make the lesson enjoyable. 


600 lantern slides, duplicating the stereographs, 
furnish review material. 


Slides and Stereographs arranged 
in convenient cabinets. 


A Teachers’ Guide, fully indexed, and 
cross referenced, points out several 
thousand classroom uses. 


Write for demonstration. 





Keystone View Company, Inc. 


‘‘Originators of Systematized Visual Education”’ 
Meadville, Penna. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


child is at liberty to place it in the 
Treasure Chest, where it will be pre- 
served.—CARROLL W. CAUDILL, Ken- 
tucky. 


Profitable Seatwork 

For first and second grade pupils the 
following written seatwork gives daily 
drill in phonetics and opportunity to 
develop the power of thoughtful silent 
reading. There is real enjoyment in it, 


00. 

Place four words of the same phonet- 
ic family at the top of the blackboard. 
Underneath write four elliptical sen- 
tences with blanks where these phonetic 
words are to be placed after a careful 


silent reading by the pupils. Let me 
illustrate. 
bill hill spill still 


y Jack and Jill ran up the ——— 

. The crow could not reach the 
et. with her 

3. Do not your ‘milk, baby ——. 

4, You must sit when the 
barber cuts your hair. 

The first two or three times, the 
teacher should sound the words and 
read the sentences, letting the pupils 
give the answers aloud before writing. 
After this, no such assistance is neces- 
sary.—AMELIA ANDERSON, Michigan. 











Children’s Treasures 


Children bring crayons, trinkets 
which come with crackerjack, pocket 
knives, watches, balls, ball gloves and a 
hundred other things to school. These 
are slyly passed around during the 
study period, often resulting in a bad 
recitation. In order to avoid this, upon 
assembling I ask if anyone has a new 
tablet, a new pencil, a curio of any kind, 
or anything he would like the school to 
see. The children who have brought 
trinkets of any kind enjoy bringing 
them to the front of the room and ex- 
hibiting them to the pupils. After this 
is done, I say, “Now, you may bring 
these things, which are very nice to 
have but which do not belong in your 
desks, up here and place them on the 
table. The children bring their treas- 
ures as well as all candy and fruit to 
the table, thus removing all temptation 
to eat in school hours and preventing 
much friction. It has become a part of 
the daily program to do this at the be- 
ginning of each session and does away 
with, “Tommy Jones, what was that 
you just handed to Jimmie Smith?” 
“Yes, you did! Bring it to me at once!” 
—ELSIE FLEy, Ohio. 


Mounting Handwork 


It is difficult to find new ways to 
mount handwork. A 2A class solved 
the problem very successfully while 
making a study of Holland and its peo- 
ple. They made a set of dishes to il- 
lustrate Dutch life. Each child made a 
cup, saucer, plate, creamer, sugar bowl, 
teapot and one large plate. One dish 
from each pupil’s set was reserved for 
the school set. When the completed set 
was placed on the molding above the 
blackboard, one could imagine he was in 
Holland itself. 

For the background a yellow-cream 
construction paper was used, with the 
rims and handles outlined with dark 
blue crayola. The designs were hecto- 
graphed on white paper, outlined heav- 
ily with the dark blue, and filled in 
lightly with the same blue. These de- 
signs were then cut out and mounted 
on the dishes and any additional lines 
were drawn in with the crayola. 

The design used on the cup was a 
wooden shoe. On the 6-inch saucer 
stood a windmill or two. For the 7-inch 
plate, the children had their choice of 
several different patterns. The fav- 
orite designs were a girl knitting, a girl 
with a basket of tulips, a goose girl, 
and a boy with a dog-drawn milk cart. 
The large plate was 9 inches in diame- 
ter and showed three Dutch children 
hand in hand. The teapot had a Dutch 
scene on it,—a windmill, a house, and 
a boat in the canal back of the house; 
in the foreground a girl drove her 
geese, while a boy carried his toy boat 
to the canal. The creamer and sugar 
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GhAe Excelsior Literature 
Series of 


English Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper 
Grades and High Schools 


This series is made up principally of standard 
classics in genera] use in the schools. They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of English 
and helpfully annotated. The notes are ample for 
necessary aid in interpretation but not s0 copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical 
sketches and outlines for study are included, as in- 
dicated. Anexcellent listfrom which to make selec- 
tion for your school, Well printed on good paper— 
bound in either heavy paper or limp cloth covers— 
moderate in price. Mention Excelsior Literature Series. 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected poems, with 
notes and outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢, 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles Dickens, 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp _ 24c, 
ag > md of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long- 
fellow. Notes, etc. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24¢, 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens, 
Complete with notes. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24¢, 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Sey- 
enteen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in 
English, History, and Civics, — for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High School. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction notes, outlines and ques- 
tions. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical intro- 
duction, notes, etc. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. Old tales 
retold for young people. Paper 18c, Limp Cl. 24c, 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, poem. questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. . Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and yong = ‘Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Idylis of the King. o. 31. Tennyson. (The Con- 
ing of Arthur, Garcth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions, critical comments and — yo- 
cabulary. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 3 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, a sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,”’ pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. Mac Leod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Debat The. No. 63. This vol- 

ume gives. Ms em entire the principal addresses 

from these famous debates. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.v., 

., President Pennsylvania State College. 
<A valuable book for school use, and for students of 
history. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. fe ° Matthias R. 

Heilig. This is a scholarly, familiar and reveren- 

tial treatment of the Bible purely from the liter- 

ary view point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c 
ey to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational cite, 
» 61. With introduction and notes by Edward 

A. “Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Edward 

Everett Hale. With biographical sketch, histori- 

cal introduction and explanatory notes by Horace 

G. Brown, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allegro, II Pen- 

seroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, questions 

for study, comments and vocabulary. Paper 18c, 

C. 


Limp Clot 
No. 59. (Selected.) With : 





Poe’s Tales. 
tion and notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph 
selections, eight in number, cover the required 
reading in most schools, including Ligeia, The 
Gold Bug, and the Descent into the Maelstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
numerous notes, questions for study on each chap- 
ter, critical comments and bibliography, making it 
the most complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. By Washington Irving. 
With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. | Selections from the famous classic, covering 
most of the essays used in school work, and _ includ- 
ing both Rip Van Winkle and ard Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. pony Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
Some Water Birds. No. 26. Inez N. McFee. De- 
scription and stories. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18¢c. 
Treasure Island. No.69. Stevenson. Prepared espe- 
cially for school use. Biographical introduction, 
explanatory notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrations from photopiay 
of “Treasure Isiand”’; also portrait of author, and 
map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. h 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. & Lowell. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 
outlines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Selected) Intro 
duction, notes, outlines. Paper12c, Limp Cl. 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like It. No. 47. With introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Dean School of Liberal Arts, Pennsylvania State 

College, and Ernest C, Noyes, M.A. Assist: ant 

Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 

24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamlet. No. 49. With troduction, notes and aues- 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, LL.D., and 

Alice Louise Maish, Eastern High “School, Detroit, 

Mich, Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar. No.41. With introduction notes apd 

questions by Thomas C. ape isdell, b.D., 1 LL.D. 

Paper 24c, aa Cloth 

Macbeth. No. 4 With introduetion notes and que Bc 

tions by Thomas C. Blaisd Ph.D., LUD. 

Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. With introduc 24 

notes and questions by ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.! 
LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





bowl had similar designs on them. 





The patterns were taken for the most | 


Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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part from_old numbers of NorMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and any 
number of different designs could be 
worked out, each pupil making one arti- 
cle. This work was done by 2A chil- 
dren having a fifteen minute period 
daily. —FRANCES, KABELE, Iowa. 


Physiology and Hygiene 


In the teaching of physiology and 
hygiene I have worked out a plan that 
has proved very interesting and I think 
very instructive to my sixth grade 
classes. I would like to pass it on to 
other teachers who are teaching phy- 
siology, for I have found that the in- 


terest of my class has improved very | 


much since I started this plan. 
I asked each one of the children to 
purchase a five-cent composition book. 


I explained to them that they were | 


never to put anything in their books 


except what I told them, and that they | 


were to see how nice and neat they 
could keep them. 

I found that in their lessons in hy- 
giene there were many words that they 
did not know the meaning of and could 
not pronounce or spell. We selected | 
two or three words every day, copied | 
them in our books, learned to spell and 
pronounce them and their definitions. 
The definitions were placed after the 
words in the notebooks. This list was 
kept in the front of the book. (At the 
present time the pupils have a list of 
almost a hundred words which have 
occurred many times in the text and 
which they readily recognize whenever 
they come across them.) 

In the back of the books, the pupils 
drew pictures of different organs of the 
body, such as the heart, and put in the 
names of the different parts, as the 
right and left ventricles, etc. In the 
study of the teeth, they drew a picture 
of a tooth and root and showed in the 
diagram how the nerve entered the 
root. 

In the center of the book, the children 
wrote paragraphs about different sub- 
jects, such as the care of the teeth, the 
correct ventilation of a room, the care 
of the eyes, or some subject that I was 
— anxious to get before the 
class. 

I find that the children take much 
pride in their books and try to see 
which one can keep his book the neat- 
est, and they seldom forget the impor- 
tant facts they record.—ROxIE SorEr, 
Tennessee. 

Spinning the Pan 

Provide yourself with a small tin 
pan. Allow one pupil in the class to 
spin the pan, at the same time giving 
some group of combinations, such as: 
two and what number make eight? 
indicating another pupil to give the 
answer. The child called upon must 
give the correct answer and catch the 
pan before it stops spinning.—HAZEL 
BENNETT, New York. 





Written English in Junior High 
Schools 


(Continued from page 29) 


done by the pupils themselves will lift 
no small share of the teacher’s burden, 
besides being a very beneficial exer- 
cise for the children. There are vari- 
ous devices, too, which help to lighten 
this task of correcting, A system of 
shorthand to supplement the standard 
proof readers’ signs will take away 
much of the drudgery of marking. 
Edwin L. Miller’s Practical English 
Composition, Book I, contains a very 
clever example of such a system. A 
loose-leaf notebook in which the pupil 
inserts his composition after correction 
by the teacher, together with a fresh 
sheet opposite each corrected one, on 
which to make his revisions, is of great 
value to the pupil, as well as a help to 
the teacher. 

Devices for helping the pupil to avoid 
errors are also useful. As an aid in the 
avoidance of common mechanical er- 
rors, a growing list of the simplest 
rules may be kept by both teacher and 
pupils, with the understanding that a 
paper which contains a violation of any 
of these rules will not be accepted by 
the teacher. This speedily results in 
more accurate work. A list of the 














words which the pupil misspells may 


be kept in his notebook, and a check | 


mark placed after each word whenever 
it is again misspelled. This will be 
found to be an excellent device for pro- 
moting good spelling. Posting the best 
papers on the bulletin board will also 
inspire chidren to do better work, but 


| care should be taken that the work of 
each child in the class be posted at 


some time early in the year. It is not 
necessary that a piece of work be 
among the best in the class; if it is the 
best that the child has done, that is 
sufficient. The added zest with which 
the child attacks his next theme will 
convince the teacher of the wisdom of 
this contention. 

In this brief review of the aims 
which every teacher of English has in 
mind, and some of the methods of pro- 
cedure which educators have found 
will bring about a realization of these 
aims, I wonder if the real keynote has 
yet been struck. Is all of this the 
main business of the English teacher, 
or has the real goal been overlooked in 
our zeal to find a way to produce 
fluent, accurate writers of English 
whose proficiency will be a joy to 
school officials? I wonder if, having 
met this problem and conquered it, we 
do not often complacently fold our 
hands and declare our duty done. We 
may realize dimly that the mastery of 
the language—in so far as we are able 
to accomplish it—is not an end in it- 
self, but the means to the enjoyment of 
a fuller, richer life; but what have we 
done that the pupil may also appreci- 
ate this? The teacher of English 
stands in closer relation to the child 
than any other teacher in departmental 
work, for through the medium of their 
written work, children, often uncon- 
sciously, reveal much of their inner 
lives. In this way a great privilege 
as well as a great responsibility comes 
to the English teacher. Which is the 
more important, that a child properly 
subordinate his clauses, or that he 
“keep alive in his breast that little 
spark of celestial fire, called con- 
science”? 

As I write, there rises before me a 
face—as softly rose-tinted as that of 
any girl, but framed in masses of sil- 
very white hair—the sweet face of a 
woman who has spent the greater part 
of her life, nominally as a teacher of 
English, but really as a teacher of a 
far more important subject. In ad- 
dressing a body of teachers, this 
woman, known throughout her own 
state and beyond it, not only for her 
ability as a teacher of English but for 
her influence upon young _ people 
through the medium of her work, told 
the story of a young girl who was a 
member of one of her classes, and at 
the time of the story a senior at high 
school. This girl, after searching 
fruitlessly for a subject for a theme, 
finally, at a suggestion from the in- 
structor, decided to take as her sub- 
ject “My Room at Home.” Although 
she protested at first that the composi- 
tion was destined to be a failure since 
her room was unattractive and unin- 
teresting, she produced a most credit- 
able piece of work. When commended 
for it, she said, “Do you know, Mrs.—, 
that I never before realized that I 
loved my room, even though it is 
shabby? I thought the furniture unat- 
tractive and out of date, and I often 
teased my mother to get new. But 
now I would not have it changed for 
any other furniture, no matter how 
new and beautiful; for every piece 
holds a memory of dear and sacred as- 
sociations.” I remember that on con- 
cluding this story Mrs.— said, “Our 
work covers a broad field; it comprises 
not only training in English, but heart 
training as well.” Since hearing the 
story, I have often asked myself just 
what might have been the outcome had 
that germ of dissatisfaction with 
home, which had gained its place in 
that girl’s consciousness, not been re- 
placed by appreciation for the sacred 
associations of home. And so I think 
I can find no more fitting conclusion 
than another quotation from this same 
teacher: “The main business of the 
teacher of English, or the teacher of 
any other subject, is not the teaching 
of her particular subject, but the up- 
building of character.” 
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The vacation crowd that sunned itself on the 
broad porches in the morning, that danced in 
the dining room in the evening and golfed and 
tennised and rode and hiked all over the place in 
the intervening hours, seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of the presence of Mary Pearson. 

And so, one morning, as the maddening shouts 
rose from the tennis courts, a little lump had 
risen in her throat. But it was when Jack Nel- 
son had swept around the corner in his big car 
and gathered up the girls still on the porch 
without apparently seeing her—that the lump 
threatened to become a physical calamity and 
she had climbed the stairs to her room with lead 
in her heels and in her heart. 

Possibly she slept, for she failed to notice the 
speeding hours or the sounds of life about her. 
But suddenly she was aroused by her own name, 
spoken on the other side of the thin partition 
that separated her room from that of young 
Nelson’s mother. 

“My dear Mrs. Nelson,” the voice was saying, 
“you can hardly be surprised that she is left 
out—her clothes are a fright!” 

“She does not dress well;” it was Mrs. Nel- 
son’s gentle voice, ‘but her brains ought to 
count where this crowd is.” 

“Mother, I am here for a good time and when 
I walk or ride or dance with a girl I don’t want 
to feel like apologizing for her clothes to every- 
one I meet. There are plenty of girls here who 
dress well and talk plenty high-brow for my 
vacation, so why should I bother with the other 
sort? Remember,” he added, as he walked 
toward the door, ‘‘that the art of wearing clothes 
is born in some women and acquired by others, 
but our dowdy friend doesn’t seem to belong to 
either class.” 

“The art of wearing clothes is acquired by 
some women,” he had said, and suddenly this re- 
mark took on a vital meaning to Mary. 

Thereafter Miss Pearson did several inexpli- 
eable things—she consulted a magazine, a time- 
table and her watch. With the aid of the cal- 
endar and her bank book she made rapid cal- 
culations, announced, ‘‘there will be time,"’ paid 
her bill ‘while the rest of the world lunched, 
caught the one o'clock train and was gone, ‘‘un- 
honored and unsung,” she told herself bitterly. 
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Being a young person of sense Mary went to 
work to capitalize the lesson and to correct her 
deficiencies, The results were far beyond her 
expectations, but, even so, it was not without 
some misgivings that, in the following June, 
she turned her steps once more toward the little 
hotel of the hills, 

A dance was announced for her first evening, 
so it was a gayly dressed party of young people 
that lounged about the lobby and porch while 
they waited for the opening of the dining-room, 
but there was not one who did not feel a little 
thrill of admiration as Mary Pearson tripped 
down the stairs in a soft, diaphanous creation 
that suited her so perfectly it almost seemed a 
part of her, 

Later at the dance she spent little time on the 
“side lines” for she was no longer a wall-flower. 
She was no better dancer than she had been a 
year before, but, she was infinitely better to 
look at! Then too, the knowledge that she was 
well and tastefully dressed gave her poise and 
vivacity. 

The next morning the many invitations to 
join the athletics were suddenly vetoed by Jack 
Nelson's deep voice. ‘“‘Run along, children,” he 
boomed, ‘“‘She’s promised to go to Echo Lake 
with me this morning; I want to see how the 
new roadster will act on Four-Mile Hill.” 
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And her first day was but a forerunner of 
many delightful ones, days so full of recreation 
and fun that sometimes she had to call a halt 


lest she need another vacation to recover from 
that one. 


Said Mrs. Nelson one day, “Mary, I've won- 


dered all summer at the change in you. Last 
year you were such a quiet little mouse and this 
year you are absolutely the life of the place. 
What has made the difference ?” 

“Why a year is a long while,”’ Mary said de- 
murely, “and in that time I have learned the 


swell dresser’s rule o' three—fit, lines, colors. 
The art of wearing clothes is acquired by some 
women and born in others, you know, so 

But Mrs. Nelson, her face scarlet, interrupted 
her. ‘‘Mary!” she cried “You poor child. Did 
you hear that awful discussion of you? What 
must you have thought of us?” 

Mary put her arms around the humiliated 
‘woman beside her. ‘Dear Mrs. Nelson,” she 
said, ‘“‘what I thought for a little while does not 
matter for I very soon knew you were absolutely 
right. 

“I knew nothing or 


of sewing planning a 


wardrobe. Then, the very day I overheard, I 
saw an advertisement in a magazine of the 
Franklin Institute course in Dress and Costume 
Designing and Making, and it fitted my case so 
exactly that I went home determined to take 
it up. 

“IT had always thought I had no ‘clothes 


sense’ but I know now I was simply ignorant. 
The lessons opened up a new world to me for it 
is perfectly fascinating to learn what is becom- 
ing to you, and why; and why certain colors 
and fabrics must be sought by one and shunned 
by another. It is real art and remunerative, 
too, for all my spare time this Spring I de- 
signed all the gowns for a wedding party be- 
sides doing quite a lot of such work for others, 
and it all added several hundred dollars to my 
salary. Next year I am going to urge all my 
girls to take up the Franklin Institute Course.” 

“Next year?’ queried Mrs. Nelson, ‘Surely 
you are not going to teach next year! Why, 
Jack told me—" but she paused at sight of the 
girl's blushing face. 

“No,” said Mary, “I've promised Jack I would 
not teach, but I'm going to help the girls any- 
way, and maybe I can do it better in my home 
than in the schoolroom!” 

“Mrs. Nelson,” said Mary, “you ought to 
write to Franklin Institute for sample lessons 
from this wonderful course.” 

Of course, Mary was right; not only Mrs. Nel- 
son, but every woman or girl should write for 
these free sample Designing lessons. Hundreds 
of ‘women are taking up this course and you, 
dear reader, ought to have the free sample les- 
sons to show you what the course is like. Just 
write your name and address on the coupon be- 
low, clip it out and put it in an envelope ad- 
dressed 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-605, Rochester, N. Y. 





Please send me free sample lessons of your 
course in Dress and Costume Designing and 
Making, and tell me how I can easily take up 


this fascinating subject at my own home by 

mail during spare moments. 

WD hiccccvcccocvsecccue eeroccoccece etoacces 

MERION: cccvccrcsiccccocccectedecascceccescese 
E-605 

















Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 


Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment—in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in play- 
ground planning and the building of play- 
ground equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L”—A Text Book on 
Playground Planning 


Get this wonderful catalog—it contains the 
results gained during more than fifty years’ 
experience as builders of gymnasium appa- 
ratus for men and playground equipment for 
children. It is recognized everywhere as 
the complete authority on scientific play- 
ground planning and proper equipment. 

No matter what the size of your appro- 
priation—whether you contemplate a new 
installation or an extension—this catalog will 
be of great value to you, as it contains many 
suggestions that will make your selections 
easier and safer. 


Medart Engineering Service 
The MEDART Engineering Department is 
really an advisory board on playground 
installations. Itis maintained for your bene- 
fit—and we extend you an invitation to 
avail yourself of this expert advice. No cost 
or obligaton is entailed. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. ° St. Louis, Mo. 








New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 















Famous No. 9 


OLIVER $3890 


Pay Only 10 Cents a Day 


SLASHING cut and UNUSUAL terms to sell at once 
a big stock of the Famous No, 9 Oliver, two color, back 
epacer, latest model. Every one reconstructed for‘A 

grade showing, to stand up under SEVEREST strain. 


Any Child Can Operate It 
Book of Instructions FREE 


Will serve the busiest stenographer; will delight the beginner. 
Use this famous typewriter for 5 days, on yourown work under 
your own conuitions, then if satisfactory it ie yours on our easy 
payment plan--only 10 cents aday, $3.00 per month 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL --- GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
Send only $3 with order. Remember we wil! take machine back 
and refund your $3if you don’t like it. We etand behind cur 
guarantee—we' ve been in business 16 yeara—CASH PRICE $38.90 
or $41.90 on payments. 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
ee el 
international Typewriter Exchange 

177 N. State St,, Dept. 30, Chicago 
Ship typewriter F.O. B. Chicago. sk enclose $3.00 deposit and 
t jit $3.00 per th for, 13 months, title remain in 
Meee ter ao ie paid. If not satisiied after 6 daye, 1 will return 
and receive refund of deposit. 


a _ 


Name _ 2s, | FERC een 





Shipping Point State. 
ABOVE PRICE OR TERMS SUBJECT TO WITHDRAWAL WITHOUT NOTICE 


FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 








There is no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots, 


Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
strength—from your druggist, and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 


to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanish- 
ed entirely. It is seldom that more than one 
ounce is needed to completely clear the skin and 
gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 


if it fails to rémove freckles. 
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A Course in Conduct 
(Continued from page 26) 
of your kind acts. 


V. KINDNESS: 
To those younger—How? 
To old people—How? 
To cripples—How? 
To the janitor—Help keep the 
floor clean. 
To pets. 
Feed and water them. 
Be gentle with them. 


VI. OBEDIENCE: 
What laws must we observe? 
Who are the village (or city 
or town) officials? 
What is the duty of each? 
How do they help us? 


GRADE VI 


I. PoLITENESS: 
Form habits of kind action to- 
ward others, 
Watch your tone of voice. 
See outlines for Grades I to V. 


II. BRAVERY: 

Study the true meaning of 
bravery. Would you 
think a man lacking in 
bravery because he re- 
fused to stand on the 
track when a train was 
coming? 

III. THRIFT: 

Wasting time. 

Spending—Paying debts, tax- 
es, buying the necessities, 
giving to those in need, 
to church, to charitable 
organizations. 


IV. UNSELFISHNESS: 

See that no one is left out of 
the game. Include the 
boy or girl you may not 
happen to like—do not 
show any feeling of dis- 
like. When you know 
him better you may like 


im. 
Be careful not to hurt the 
. feelings of others. 


V. HONESTY: 

In your school work, 

In your games. 

In obedience to law. 

Demand what is yours but 
take no more. 

Return found 
owners. 

Trust others, do not think 
them dishonest. 


VI. Loyatty: 
To home. 
To parents. 
To playmates. 
To school. 
To teachers. 
To town. 
To country. 


articles to 


Teachers’ Helps 


A Course in Citizenship and Patrio- 
tism: McSkimmon; Citizenship in 
School and Out: Dunn and Harris; 
Moral Education in School and Home: 
Engleman; Good Manners and Right 
Conduct (Books I and II): McVenn; 
Story Lessons in Everyday Manners: 
Bailey; Lessons in Civics for the Six 
Elementary Grades of City Schools; 
Charts for Health Crusaders. 


Stories 


NOTE: The reference “I. L. S.”’ indicates se- 
lections that may be had in the “Instructor Litera- 
ture Series,’’ with number in series, 


POLITENESS: 

Dick Whittington: I. L. S, 292; Dia- 
monds and Toads: Child Life 3; A 
Lesson in Politeness: Riverside 3; The 
Boy and Donkey: Baldwin and Bender 
3; Black Brothers: Elson 1; The Goose 
Girl: Worth While Stories, by Evans; 
The Boy Who Recommended Himself: 
Riverside 5. Manners: Child Classics 
5. 

COURAGE: 

Lord Cornwallis’ Knee Buckles, 
Brave Boy’s Adventure, Beowulf, Si- 
gurd, and Roland: all in Elson 4; A 
Leak in the Dike: I. L. 8. 58; Joan of 
Are: I. L. S. 182; The Nurnberg 
Stove: I. L. S. 184; How Cedric Be- 
came a Knight: For the Children’s 
Hour, by Bailey; A Brave Boy: Nat- 
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Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Very Vay FlaNS = sewies Perrickew and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsofallages, They tellwhat todo, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is “‘ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fuliy achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
— Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 














Prepared Especially for 





Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Teachers, by DR. LEVI 


Seeley’s Question Book iss. yx: tev 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,” “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 

k provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Ch ter of Contenfs. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
t of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














Practical Selections “Grace S’raxon ” 


GRACE B. FAXON 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 

Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms. 

Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, : 
chioled os ath vee news “= ~d4 ry wg Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 

ysiology Out of the aths, Plans and Materialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singi i 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. ee natiteainaes 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 

cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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The School Year Compiled and Edited by 
GRACE B. FAXON. 
This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The textis divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘Home’ is the topic 
chosen for the first schoo! month—September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the cae ofsuch a bond. 
The other chapters are entiiled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills. TestsandContests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special] reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it isequally availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
t t are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 





256 pages, Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth, PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 




















COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, wey = Mi a ewpoed Book and Year’s Entertainments...... .............. 3.50 
Every Day Plans an ow | Did §t?? (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "thy Sceley’s Question Book 2 neg **az0y § Did It?’ ee ee 3 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Yea-............... 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments ove 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How 1 Did It?” 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘tow _! Did It?’... - 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and Practica Selections 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point) 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






Per Section 


$ ]:75 without Doors 


With Disappearing 5 
Glass Doors___$ Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
IF 67 


“fT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country, Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance, Styleshown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections | dust-proof) $12.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- | 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No,24 


The C. J. i 
oC. J Lundstrom Mfe. Coy Little Falls, N.Y. 












Nervousness, Underweight, 


: s 1] 
Digestive Ailments successfully cured 


Diets, combined with Rest Cure, Curative Exercise, 
Baths, Massage. QUIET COUNTRY LOCATION. 


Send to-day for free booklet, 


Dept. T, Spotswood Health Home, 
ri Spotswood, New Jersey. 


Start Today 
to Wear 


This Platinum Finish 
15 Jewel Guaranteed 


















Looks Like 
Solid Platinum 


= greatest watch offer ever made. Latest 
ae Platinum finish hand-engraved 
Tist Watch with fancy dial; silk gros- 
ype ribbon. Sent for free examination. 
he a pay $2.00 upon receipt, the 
#lance you send in 10 small monthly pay- 
ments. Our Special Price—Only $12.50. 
(No advance over the cash price.) 


Our Guarantee: Guaranteed free from re- 
pairs for one year. If you can duplicate 
this watch elsewhere for less than $20.00 
— deposit will ‘be refunded at once! 
— for watch TODAY—absolutely no 


De Luxe Catalog of Watches, 


FREE Diamonds and Jewelry. 98 


— handsomely colored, filled ‘with 
Ne 2 Write NOW for copy 


No. 2 
Capital $1,000,000 


‘The House of Quality” 
L.W. SWEET Inc 


1650-1660 Broadway New York 




















Child Life 3; Grace Darling: Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold, by Baldwin; 
True Bravery: Home and Country 1; 
The Red Thread of Courage, and The 
Burning of the Rice Fields: How to 
Tell Stories to Children, by Bryant; 
How George Saved the Train: Worth 
While Stories, by Evans; The Two 
Brothers: The Story Teller, by Lind- 
say. 

UNSELFISHNESS: 

The Plate of Pancakes, The Cooky, 
and The Jar of Rosemary: all in The 
Story Teller, by Lindsay; The Twelve 
Months: Elson 3; Cornelia’s Jew- 
els: Fifty Famous Stories Retold; 
The Dog and His Shadow: Edson- 
Laing 4. 

HONESTY: 

Honest Abe; Washington and the 
Cherry Tree; The Mountain and the 
Squirrel; The Promise: The Story 
Teller; The Pied Piper; Tarpeia: How 
to Tell Stories; The Honest Woodman: 
Twilight Stories; Damon and Pythias, 
and The Boy Who Cried Wolf: Worth 
While Stories; Honesty the Best Pol- 
icy: Sprague Classic 4; Necklace of 
Truth, and Anselm and the Lizard: 
The Progressive Road to Reading 3. 


CLEANLINESS: 


The Pig Brother; Dust under the 
Rug: Baldwin and Bender 4. 
LOYALTY: 

Nathan Hale: I, L. S. 98; The Two 
Brothers: The Story Teller; Tar- 
peia: How to Tell Stories. 

KINDNESS: 

Androclus and the Lion: Worth 
While Stories; The Bell of Atri; A 
Great Lawyer’s First Case: Horace 
Mann 3; The Kind-Hearted Policeman: 
Worth While Stories; Kindness Re- 
warded: Baldwin and Bender 4; 
Christmas at the Cratchits’, from Dick- 
ens’ “A Christmas Carol”; Why_ the 
Violets Have Golden Hearts: Wide 
Awake 4; A Dog of Flanders: I. L. S. 
183; The Good Samaritan: Riverside 


School Field Day and Play 
Picnic 
(Continued from page 24) 

The starter gives the signal by say- 
ing: “On your marks!” “Get set!” 
“Go!” If the runner prefers the 
crouching start, he should take the fol- 
lowing positions with respect to the 
commands: “On your marks!”—place 
fingers on starting line; one knee on 
the ground, about 8 or 10 inches from 
the starting line; other foot beside 
knee. “Get set!”—raise body off knee, 
pitching slightly forward and rest on 
hands and toes. Instead of “Go!” if 
possible use a starter’s gun or strike 
together two boards. The runner may 
dig small holes for “toe grips.” 

The timer shall be stationed at the 
finishing line and shall start his watch, 
when he hears the word “Go!” or the 
instant he sees the smoke of the gun. 
A white cord, held chest-high, at the 
finishing line, must be “breasted” by 
the runner and not touched with the 
hands. The instant the runner breasts 
the cord the timer shall stop his watch. 
The time is the number of seconds 
elapsed from the beginning to the end 
of the run. 

If the runner leaves the mark before 
the signal “Go!” is given, he shall be 
called back and start again. 

4. Flag race.—Six one pint bottles 
(grape-juice bottles) and three 10 or 
12 inch flags are necessary, 

Arrangement for boys: The bottles 
shall be placed in a row. There shall 
be a distance of 5 feet between each 
two of the bottles numbered 1, 2, 3, and 
4, 5, 6. The distance between bottles 
numbered 3 and 4 shall be 15 feet. 
The starting line for the 85 lb. class 
shall be 30 feet, for the 100 Ib. class 49 
feet, and for the unlimited class 50 feet 
from bottle No. 1. 

Arrangement for girls: Arrange 
bottles Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 5, 6 as de- 
scribed above. The distance between 
bottles Nos. 3 and 4 shall be 10 feet. 
The starting line for the youngest 
group should be 20 feet, for girls of 
middle group 25 feet, and for older 
girls 35 feet from bottle No. 1. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


MODEL A—TYPE X 


Movable Chair Desk 
The Pioneer Movable 


MOULTHROP 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks are light, yet so sturdily 
built as to withstand the hard- 
est usage, and are easily 
moved without taxing the pu- 
pil’s strength. 


The Moulthrop may also be 
furnished with lifting top as 
shown. 





The American Universal Desk 


Send for descriptive literature illustrating our complete 3 
line of School Furniture and Equipment. 


General Offices: 
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MODEL A—TYPE L 3 


The American Universal 
Desk (Movable) repre- 
sents the latest develop- 
ment in design and con- 
struction of movable seat- 
ing for schools. It em- 
bodies all essential fea- 
tures found in any other 
type of desk and meets 
a Universal Need. 


POCO Db6O0000002- o 26222. 
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1010 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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TO A FEW AMBITIOUS TEACHERS 


we offer 
for summer vacation work 
or permanent position — 


MORE OPPORTUNITY— in a woman's organization where 
you can earn aman’s income; where results are rewarded 
by adequate compensation and rapid promotion. 


MORE INDEPENDENCE—where you may develop your in- 


dividuality and initiative to the fullest degree. 


MORE INCENTIVE—over one hundred teachers now in our 
organization earning greatly in excess of general school 
salaries. Many earn from $300 to $500 per month. 


QUALIFICATIONS—applicant must have college or 
normal training and at least five years teaching experience; 
must be 27 to 40 years of age; and be free to do some 
traveling. 


This is an excellent opening for congenial summer work 
in northern territory; to those who are most successful 
an opportunity will be given for permanent position. 


Give full information in your first letter concerning 
age, education and teaching experience—enclose photo. 
Address nearest office. 


BELLOWS-REEVE COMPANY 


1 W. 34th Street 104 S. Michigan Ave. 230 Fifth Avenue 
New York City Chicago, IHinois Pittsburg, Pa. 
1104 Swetland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 




















Earn $1000 This Summer 


This is a final word to Superintendents and City Teachers 
who wish to earn money in sales work during vacation. 

You should sell an article whose worth has been proved and 
which sells on its merits. Such an article is The World Book, 
in 10 volumes, edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea. . 

Several representatives earned $1,000 or more each last 
summer, helped to raise educational standards in their com- 
munities and returned to their schools refreshed and with 
increased ability and enthusiasm. 


Educational Salesmanship Is a High Calling 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


86 East Randolph Street, Dept. M.N., Chicago, Il. 





























WANTED! 
MEN and WOMEN 


Who Are Qualified and Willing 


TO EARN IN SUMMER 
AT LEAST $1000 VACATION 
YOUR SUCCESS 


is assured by our sales plan. No previous experience 
necessary. We co-operate with you all the way. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, 
established 55 years, each summer employs a num- 
ber of alert young men and women of education, in 
agreeable, interesting and profitable work. 


WE OFFER 
a remarkably gotten up Home Atlas of the World at 
a price nominal enough to meet popular approval. 
NOW is the best time for the sale of this inspiring 
BOOK for the HOME. 
SEND FOR —. wag heh ' : 
f CRAMOGRAMS and, before the territory is 
y He write for particulars AT ONCE. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Atlas Headquarters since 1867 
111 North Market Street, . - 


A number of our representatives have brought their 
summer earnings up to the $3,000.00 mark. 


There are a few more openings in restricted ter- 
ritory. 


Chicago 

















The race for boys and girls is the 
same. Place one -flag each in bottles 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The contestant runs 
from the starting line, removes the 
flag from bottle No. 1 and places it in 
bottle No. 4. He returns for flag No, 2, 
passing between bottles Nos. 1 and 2, 
and places it in bottle No. 5. He re- 
turns for flag No. 3, passing between 
bottles Nos. 2 and 3, and places it in 
bottle No. 6, and then crosses the start- 
ing line. See “Dashes” for start and 
finish. 


5. Potato race—On a direct line 
draw four circles, 12 inches in diame- 
ter and 5 yards from center to center. 
A starting line, which is also the finish- 
ing line, shall be drawn at the follow- 
ing distances from the center of first 
circle and at right angles to the direct 
line: For boys: Grade VI, 5 yards; 
Grade VII, 5 yards; Grade VIII, 10 
yards; and High School, 10 yards. For 
girls of Grades VII and VIII and High 
School: 5 yards. 

On the first circle place a basket or 
other receptacle not over 2 feet in 
height and with an opening not exceed- 
ing 1 foot in diameter. The basket 
should contain three potatoes or blocks 
of wood 2 inches square. 

On the signal the player runs from 
the starting line, takes one potato from 
the basket and places it in the first va- 
cant circle( the one nearest the bas- 
ket), runs back to the basket, passes 
between it and the starting line, takes 
the second potato from the basket, 
places it in the second circle, returns 
to the basket, passes between it and 
the starting line, takes the third potato 
from the basket, places it in the third 
circle and runs back to the starting 
line. From the starting line the player 
runs to the first circle, picks up the 
potato and replaces it in the basket, 
passes between the basket and the 
starting line, runs to the second circle, 
picks up the potato, replaces it in the 
basket, passes between the basket and 
the starting line, runs to the third cir- 
cle, picks up the potato, replaces it in 
9% basket and runs across the finish 
ine. 

If a potato is dropped anywhere ex- 
cept in the circle where it should be 
placed or in the basket, it must be pick- 
ed up and properly placed before an- 
other is touched. See “Dashes” for 
start and finish, 


6. Pull-up or chinning—A portable 
chinning bar, a horizontal bar, or the 
rungs of a ladder set at an angle 
against a building may serve the pur- 
pose. 

Each contestant begins with his 
hands on the bar; the feet should be at 
least 6 inches from the floor. Then with 
the arms straightened at full length he 
pulls himself up without a kick, snap, 
jerk, or swing, until his chin is above 
the bar. Lowering himself again 
(without resting) until his arms are 
straight, he immediately repeats the 
pull-up. Each pull-up counts one time. 


7. Running and catching.—At a dis- 
tance of 30 feet from the starting line 
and parallel to it, stretch a cord 10 feet 
from the ground. 

On the signal, the girl runs from the 
starting line, tosses a basketball or a 
volley ball or bean bag over the cord, 
catches it, and runs back to the start- 
ing line. Three such trips are made, 
finishing at the starting line. In case 
of failure to catch the ball, it must be 
secured, tossed over the cord (either 
direction) and caught before contin- 
uing the run. 

The starting line and the cord should 
both be well away from any wall, back- 
stop, or other object, so that neither the 
contestant nor the ball shall touch any 
obstruction during the run. 

8. Running broad jump.—A take-off, 
4 inches by 18 inches, should be firmly 
imbedded in the ground; the edge near- 
est the running path shall be flush with 
the surface. The take-off should be 
painted white. If the take-off is nailed 
to a plank about 3 feet long and 1 foot 
wide, and the plank imbedded suffi- 
ciently deep, as directed above, the 
take-off will be very firm. The ground 
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AT LAST! 


A School Proposition 
Big Enough to Interest 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


And PRINCIPALS 
For Vacation Work 


The world’s leading educators spent 
$450,000.00 making Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. It is just off the press — 
every word written since the signing of 
the Armistice. It is well organized, up-to- 
date, progressive, accurate, complete, in- 
tensely interesting, and really pictured. 
Every school needs it—and will want it. 
Every school can afford it at the reason- 
able price. 
It offers the wide-awake Superintendent 
or Principal an opportunity to perform a 
worth-while educational service and earn 
a worth-while return. 
Address C. Seymour Jones, Manager, 
School Service Dept., 

F. E. Compton & Company 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER WORK 


We invite correspondence from teach- = 
ers who are planning to go to summer = 
resorts. We offer New York’s finest | 
custom made silk underwear to dis- 
criminating women everywhere at 
prices most reasonable. $60 Weekly. 


AUDIANA SILKS 
61 West 55 Street, New York City | 
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PLYMOUTH BAGS 


We are the first to introduce the new colored bags, 
brown, green and blue ; sell al] colors from one sample 
and color card ; 65¢ prepaid. 

Ladies, sel! them in your spare time. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Write for wholesale price and make 
some real money. 

We lead in the manufacture of Felt rugs. 2000 
dozen, 28x58 in size sold last year. $15 per dozen, for 
this size. Sample prepaid $1.75. 


E. H. CONDON, Dept. 6, 12 Peari Street, Boston, Mass, 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 
with these ArtificialEar Drums 
kv 1 wear them day and night. 4 
©<e They are perfectly comfor 
able Noone seesthem Write 





























make you hear Address Me 


i 1 0 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial 5 rh te Athy 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 








Shipped TIX 
on trial / 


Small monthly rental quickly buys the 
Victor Safety Cinema. 


No down Payment. Returnable at any time. 


Thousands of wholesome educational and 


entertainment films. Ask for 


7} 1 free 
te, 2/ PROJECTOR C FILM Corp booklet K as 
oS 69 W. Mohawk. BUFFALO.N.Y 





easily made 
to $10 a Day taking orders 
for our High Grade Lanndw and Toilet 


Soaps, Face Creams. Perfumes, Fla- 
voring Extracts, Spices, Foods 3 and 7 bar As- 












sortec 


Cake 
BIG. PROFITS ome 
make big money. Write quick for FREE 


CROFTS & REED, Dept. 252, 


EARN $1200 THIS SUMMER 


Traveling or near home, $273 guaranteed min- 
imum salary for 78 days. Pleasant, educational 
work, Experience unnecessary. A delightful 
summer, and valuable experience. Address 
Educators A iation, 303 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


A GOOD DRINK 


Make it yourself in a minute with Geiger’s Orangeolo. De- 
licious, refreshing and healthful. Just the thing for par- 
ties, entertainments, bazaars, fairs, picnics, ball games, 
ete. Over four cents profit on every five cent glass 1! you 
sell it. Send dime for package which makes a gallon. 12 
packages, postpaid, $1. Money back if not pleased. 1 
GEIGER CO., 6544 N.Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M..M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago Coilege of Pharmacy, ete a 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facia! disfigurements- 
Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. oF 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, h. I 


AGENT S26 rrortts—s5 to 315 sally 

Introducing new style Guar- 
anteed Hosiery--must wear or replaced free--your pay in advance-~ 
steady income--repeat orders--experience unnecessary: You write 
orders--we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished, all colors 
grades including silks. 


Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., Dept. 356, Cincinnati, Ohio 






Chicago, Iil. 
































—5 BRIGHT CAPAB 
AT ONCE SOOT SA LE LADIES 


II deal $40.00 to $75.00 , en ce 
sell dealers. J J r week, .R, id. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Bept. D; Omaha, Neb. 





Tells how I made $30 a week 
Free Booklet re es home with a small mail 
order business started with $3. Sample and plan 29¢- 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. 
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Ready August 15th 


NORMAL INSIRUCIOR 
woPRIMARY: PLANS 
ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that 
appeared in the Magazine during 
1921. Rearranged and Classified 
by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


Over 500 Pages—Well Illustrated 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans who have 
not had access to these issues. 


For teachers who started their sub- 
scriptions sometime during 1921 
and therefore did not receive all 
of this useful and helpful material. 


For teachers who have lost or mislaid 
any of the 1921 copies of the mag- 
azine or found it necessary to cut 
certain pages for class use. 

For the alert teachers who avail them- 
selves of helpful reference to ma- 
terial that appeared in previous is- 
sues of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have 
permanent value. This Annual re- 
produces all of the material ap- 
pearing in the monthly issues of 
1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and 
not only gives all these features in 
usable form but saves the time re- 
quired to make the scrap book. 

For every teacher of methodical dis- 
position who appreciates the ad- 
vantages and facilities of having 
in one comprehensive volume such 
a vast amount of help on so many 
practical subjects. 


This Annual is really a Plan Book. The ma- 
terial is so classified and so arranged for help- 
ful use throughout the year, that it constitutes a 
practical outline of the standard and _ special 
subjects of study. 


Classification of Contents 




















Editcrial Contributions | Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature | By Some of Us, for All 

Biography of Us 

Hygiene Primary Methods and 

Handwork and Drawing | Devices 

School Gardens and Na- | Suggestions for Grammar 
ture Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - 

Projects Another Club 

Americanization and Cit- | Poems Teachers Have 
izenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction | Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range 
of subject matter and an enormous amount of 
timely and practical helps, no teacher except a 
reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can 
appreciate the immense amount of useful and 
inspirational material included in a year’s issue 
of the magazine. Arranged in this form the 
1921 Annual will be a valuable addition to any 
teacher's classroom equipment. 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving re- 
quests from our subscribers for back numbers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently we are unable to supply them. These 
requests come from teachers who, for various 
reasons lack certain copies, and who value all 
the issues of our magazine so highly that they 
wish to have their files complete. This Annual, 
with the material published during the year re- 
Produced, will make it possible for this to be 
accomplished, For every teacher who has had 
the magazine each month this volume will come 
as a renewed fountain of helpfulness. 

Also, we frequently receive inquiries from 
teachers regarding permanent binders for filing 


their issues of Normal  Instructor-Primary 
Plans, In this Annual we furnish the published 
Material as above stated, durably and conven- 


iently bound, at a lower price than would be 
Paid for a good binder, 


Price $1.50 Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year (new or renewal) $3.20 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F.A.Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office: DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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is to be spaded some distance from the 
take-off, making a jumping pit of suit- 
able size. Measure distance from the 
edge of the take-off, nearest to the 
jumping pit, to spot where the heel or 
hand nearest the take-off first touched 
the ground, If the player steps over 
the take-off, the distance shall not be 
measured. 

9. Standing broad jump.—Arrange 
take-off as described under “Running 
broad jump.” The player toes the edge 
of the take-off or line. Measure dis- 
tance from the take-off or line to spot 
where heel or hand nearest the take-off 
or line first touched the ground or floor. 

The feet of the competitor may be 
placed in any position, but shall leave 
the ground once only in making an at- 
tempt to jump. A competitor may rock 
backward and forward, lifting heels 
and toes alternately from the ground 
but may not lift either foot clear off 
the ground, nor slide either foot along 
the ground in any direction. 

10. Pitching, or baseball throw for 
accuracy.—Make a target 15 inches by 
24 inches of wood or canvas, to repre- 
sent the area within which a “strike” 
must be thrown. Suspend this target 
about a foot or two in front of a back- 
stop of wire, a fence, or a mat in the 
gymnasium. The lower edge of the 
target should be 24 inches from the 
floor. A strike is any throw that hits 
the target enough to move it at all. 
(Care must be taken ‘to see that the 
ball hits the target directly and not on 
the rebound.) 

The thrower shall stand facing the 
target with both feet upon the line indi- 
cating the distance specified for his 
event. In delivering the ball he may 
step forward with either foot, but his 
other foot must be upon the line when 
the ball is thrown. 

Give each contestant six throws. 
The winner is the one making most 
strikes. In case of tie have each throw 
one ball in turn until one misses and 
the other does not, Adults will like to 
try this event. Have a number of tar- 
gets and a good supply of balls to save 
time, for it goes off very slowly other- 


| wise, Forty feet is the distance for the 


80 lb. class, 45 for the 95 lb. and 110 
lb., 50 for the 125 lb. and over. 

11. Speed baseball—Only six on a 
side. Special rules: (1) large ball; 
(2) small bat; (3) short base lines; 
(4) only five men allowed to bat in an 
inning—of course when three are out 
the side is out; (5) five innings make 
a game. This permits playing a game 
in twenty minutes or thirty at most— 
seven games in two hours and a half on 
one diamond. Eight teams can play an 
elimination tournament and decide the 
county championship in one short 
afternoon. 


How to Teach Oral Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 32) 


absolute necessity for the understand- 
ing of the work, and not a hindrance as 
are the mental pictures of symbols in 
oral work. The equivalents should, of 
course, be taught in the inverse way, as 
‘4o=%4, without any reference, how- 
ever, to “reduction.” 

The class is now ready for oral ad- 
dition and subtraction, and, as in the 
preceding work with integers, of 
course, there should not be and can- 
not be any imaginary written symbols, 
for the children will not have had any 
written symbols in fractions to visual- 
ize. When asked to add 24 and ‘4 the 
child simply thinks of the equivalent 
fractions %.2 and “%, and adds them 
with no thought of the common formal 
process. Rather he has a mental image 
of 34 and % of some object and obtains 
his result by really “seeing through” 
what he is doing. It should, of course, 
be understood that these mental images 
will be dropped as the child gains pow- 
er in abstract thought. The experi- 
enced mathematician needs no such 
imagery in his calculations, but he 
could not have become a mathematician 
without at first using imagery as a 
basis for his later abstractions. 

Likewise in division, for instance, if 
given 12~-%=? the child does not 
visualize the symbols 12 x 4=48, for 
he knows nothing about the inversion 
of the divisor; he simply realizes that 
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Boys and girls brought up on the regular 
twice-a-day use of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush stand a much better chance of hav. 
ing sound and attractive teeth throughout 
life than those brought up on the ordinary 
flat type of tooth brush. 


The ordinary tooth brush can’t really clean the 
teeth, because it can’t reach all parts of them. 


The curved handle and the tufted bristles of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush make it easy to reach in 
between the teeth, behind them, and all around them. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brushes are made in adult’s, youth’s, and child’s sizes. 
Always sold in the yellow box. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record of 
your pupils’ progress in the twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Classes, 
Bible representatives 
where they go. 


To any teacher 


State qualifications in first letter. 


36 SOUTH STATE STREET, 





YOU CAN EARN $100 A WEEK 


THIS SUMMER WITH 


THE NEW INDEXED BIBLE 


This new Bible is alphabetically arranged and is so completely indexed 
and classified that you can find anything in it as easily as you can find a 
word in a dictionary. That is why it sells so easily. 

Teachers frequently earn from $25 to $50 in a single day with the 
New Indexed Bible working through churches, Sunday Schools and Bible 


command the respect of the best people every- 
The Holy Bible has 2000 years of good will back of it 
and as a book it will always be the world’s best seller. 

(man or woman) interested in summer or permanent 
employment we will send a sample prospectus on request, free of charge. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 


DEPT. A4, CHICAGO 











TEACHERS 


You Can Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling with Congenial Companions 


With all Transportation Paid and Weekly Salary Guaranteed 


While learning our business, which offers unusual openings for Teachers 
during vacation, with opportunity to qualify for permanent position if desired. 


We will carefully train those selected and furnish everything needed for work 


without charge. 
If you are between 27 and 40, 


No investment required. 
in good health, 


No experience necessary. 
willing to spend your whole 


vacation with us and work hard, you can earn at least $50.00 per week in high 


class educational work. 


State age, teaching experience, when you can start and how long you can work, 


in first letter. Address: 


GEO. J. KEEFE COMPANY 


pie N, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 








should dearly love to own,’ 


tone of the ** 


face. 


resistibly. 


You'll Cherish This Gem Of A ‘‘Blue Boy” 
All Your Life— 


“It’s a perfect gem of a picture that I 


recently “but it looks so expensive.”’ And 

when we told her the price she couldn’t 
believe that we could let a genuine Ivra- 
Blue Boy” go so cheaply. 
It is a faithful reproduction of the origi- 
nal painting even to the canvas-like sur- 
In a hand decorated polychrome 
frame that harmonizes with the subject i ir- 
A de luxe rendering 8'¢x12'4 
inches delivered to your door for $3.80 


ennand Decoration Guild, Room 1005, 110 W. 34th Street, New York 


This Amazing Offer! 


plus a few cents postage. A wonderful 
graduation gift or classroom help. Mina- 
tures available for classwork. 


Send No Money! ! 


Just drop us a card saying, “Se end me a@ 
genuine Ivratone rendering of ‘Blue Boy’, 
1 will pay the postman $3.80 plus postage.’ 
Send for it today. 1 it is not better ce. 
you thought, return it at our expense and 
you will not be out one penny. Money 
refunded promptly. 


Read 


’ said a patron 














| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 | 













- Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 





for $3.75. Printed in either engraver's script or To hang up things 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | Aste yourdealorto show thene 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | oaths per 
“ree our CO) y faintly and mail to us with P.O, order to cover | Everywhere ¢ packet 
our order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. | Moore. Push-Pin ‘C0.. 
F. ‘A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | Wayne J phi 























Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


Writ ne eee 
Tl ers lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo. 





Typewriters “payne Co., Rosedale, Kansas 











ORIET grew my hair 
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Teachers! Everywhere ! 


'ORIET POMADE solves 


| ORIET stops falling hair— 
| ORIET relieves that itchy scalp— | 
|ORIET is an aid to Nature to 








the 
MYSTERY of the AGES! 

ORIET relieves and removes the 
cause of dandruff— 





grow your hair— 
Will you try ORIET this summer 
and be convinced ? 
There are three sizes, $1—$1.50 
and $2.50 per bottle—with 30—70 | 
and 100 applications respectively. 
Order of your nearest Drug Store 
or from the originator and inventor 
MISS PAULINE L. DIVER, 
4 Washington Place, New York. 


Agents Wanted—Special Bonus to Teachers 

















the question means, how many 4’s are 
there in 12, and knows through his ex- 
perience with the concrete that there 
are 48 fourths in 12 whole things. If 
the question is 12+*4, he can easily be 
taught through concrete illustration 
that there can be only 14 as many %4’s 
as there are 14’s. Hence if there are 48 
one-fourths in 12 there must be 16 
three-fourths. Thus he sees directly 
without any formal inversion and mul- 
tiplication that 12+‘4—16; and this 
gives him the best possible background 
later on for the formal written work in 
division by a fraction. The child, as he 
proceeds, thus gains real power for at- 
tacking arithmetical problems through 
insight into each process by means of 
the oral and the concrete, 

The foregoing exposition of the me- 
thod of treating numbers orally has 
been rather dogmatic. In _ practice, 
however, after children have gained 
some ability in oral work they should 
be allowed much latitude in inventing 
short cuts for themselves. A _ fifth 
grade was recently asked how to multi- 
ply a number by 15. Many said, “Mul- 
tiply it by 10 and then by 5 and add 
the two products”; but one bright boy 
said, “I multiply the number by 5 and 
then that product by 3.” Here evi- 
dently is a boy who has real mathemat- 
ical insight. Why didn’t he think that 
in multiplying by 5 and by 3 he would 
be multiplying by 8, as many of his 
classmates thought? Surely such 
mathematical ability should not be 
mechanized by confining it to the worn 
grooves that the less competent are 
compelled to follow. 


“Education for the Needs of 
Life”’ 
(Continued from page 20) 


superstitious and fearful. Man has 
overcome superstition and fear just in 
the measure that his intelligence has 
increased; and every normal person 
feels the constant need of enlarging his 
understanding of the laws that explain 
the phenomena occurring about him- 
Also, he feels the need of modifying 
his environment so that the objects that 
surround him will be harmonious in 
form, color, and arrangement. That 
is to say he has esthetic needs which 
he seeks to gratify, and these are just 
as real as his physical needs. 

So when one uses the phrase, “Edu- 
cation for the needs of life,” he does 
not refer principally to materialistic 
needs. He has in view rather that a 
human being has vital relations to his 
fellows and that for his welfare he 
must needs understand and adapt him- 
self to them. Also, he has very real 
intellectual and zxsthetic relations, and 
he cannot be happy or successful unless 
he can comprehend and adjust himself 
to these phases of his environment. 
When the school helps a child to become 
acquainted with human nature and to 
have good-will toward people, and also 
to understand the laws that govern the 
phenomena of the universe, and to gain 
skill in securing a harmonious environ- 
ment, it is giving him a cultural edu- 
cation. If every subject in the school 
is taught so as to meet one or another 
of these needs, the pupil will be trained 
in a cultural and not merely in a voca- 
tional way. 


The true friend seeks to give, owt to 
take; to help, not to be helped; to min- 
ister, not to be ministered unto.—Wil- 
liam Rader. 


June 1929 





The GOLDEN BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 
174 Songs With Words and Music 


Cents 


Prep’d |i we | ore’ 





w Poe Oa oe natt & MS CAEARY, 
ANP CHICAGO. hh 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND 
SONG BOOK 


In this extremely low priced song book 
you will find a collection of songs that will 
meet the requirements of every occasion. It 
is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 


A better song book for the price is not 
made. It contains 174 songs, every one of 
which is suited to school and community 
singing. Each song is complete with words 
and music, 

The list includes lullabies, songs of the sea- 
sons, folk songs, motion songs, sacred songs, 
sentimental songs, classical songs, inspira- 


















tional songs, vacation songs, patriotic and 
national songs, and songs for special days, 
including National Week of Song and Christ- 
mas, It also includes a number of rounds 


and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains songs for all grades 
from Kindergarten to College, and enough of 
each kind to meet all requirements. Besides 
all this it has a story of each of our leading 
patriotic songs—stories every American 
should know. Ideal for assembly singing. 

128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. In lots of one 
hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. Weight 
30 lbs. per hundred copies. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 














$40 TO $60 A WEEK 


Paid representatives (men or women) 
for whole or part time. 


Introducing a new and wonderful cleaning com- 
pound. Work is dignified and starts you in a busi- 
ness of your own. This remarkable cleaner sells on 
sight. Is not sold in stores, only through our 
agents. Some of our representatives make as high 
as $15 a day. Costs nothing to investigate. Write 
today tor special proposition 


REDDY’S PAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1105S West Randolph Street, - Chicago 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Koowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 








” Mustrated, 


All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 











Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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'MAKE YOUR ‘SPARE TIME. AN ASSET 





tions for ‘‘CHILD LIFE.’ 


find it a wonderful help. 
sells itself. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 








CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


offers a splendid opportunity for you to earn money during your vacation. 
Many men and women are earning a good sum each month securing subscrip- 


‘“‘CHILD LIFE’’ is new and parents and teachers are delighted with it—they 
You have only to show ‘‘CHILD LIFE”’ and it 
¢ Write us to-day for our proposition. 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 
Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 








| 
| 
| 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





poems. For several years 
there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
‘a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfully popular. Thou- 
lsands of teachers have requested 
ithe publication of desired poems. 
‘This book contains over two hun- 
‘dred of those which have been most 
‘frequently asked for. 

| Poems Teachers Ask For _in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
‘quired poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive ar- 
rangement of the choicest and most 
required poems, as well as the sav 
jing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


Te is a unique collection of 








Abou Ben Adhem L’Envoi 
| Amerie: an Flag, The Lips That pound Liaq- 
Asleep at the Switch uor, Th 
| Barbara Frietchie Little Boy Bine 
turetoot Boy, The Lost Chord, The 
Beatles There the Man Mandalay 
Building of the Ship Moo Cow Moo, The 
Chambered Nautilus, The Nobility 
Character of the Hap- O Captain! My Captain 
py Warrior October's Bright Blue 
ICharge of the Light Veather 
| Brigade Old Clock on the 
Children’s Hour Stairs, The 
Christ in Flanders Opportunity 
Christmas Everywhere Order for a_ Picture, 
College Oil Cans : An 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the 
Curfew Must Not Ring Poorhouse 
Tonight 


Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
Darius Green and Iilis Th 
Flying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day, 


Driving Home the Cows Planting of the Apple- 
Each in His Own Tree 

Tongue Poorhouse Nan 
| First Settler’s Story, Psalm of Life, A 


The Raggedy Man, The 
[Fee Snow-fall, The Recessional, The 
Flag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie McNeal 


| Give Us Men Robert of Lincoln 
fradatim Rock Me to Sleep 
| House by the Side of Seein’ Things 
the Road, The Seven Times One 
How He Saved St. Sister and 
Michael's Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Incident of the French ‘Teacher's Dream, The 
Camp ki Eire 
In Flanders Fields ‘ase Blacksmith, 
In School-Days . vs 
r June Days Visit from, § St. Nich- 
| Kentuc olas, / 
| La org ae We Ave Seven C 
| Landing of the Pilgrims Ww —. : CaaS were 
| Lasen Where the West Begins 
jLeak in the Dike, The Wonderful World, The 
{Legend of Bregenz, A Woodman, Spare that 
Legend of the Organ Tree 
Builder, The Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 

Equally as Good as the Above. 
Poems Teachers Ask For contains 
208 double-column pages, is neatly 
‘printed on a good grade of paper 

and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


| With Normal Saverneter-l vicare & ‘eee lyr. 
| (new or renewal) $2.5 
See Other Combination Offers on ll 2. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
| Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


| Order from Nearest Point 
——— eal 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


1. What do leading characters in ‘“‘The Great 
Stone Face” represent? 2. What is the meaning 
of “Burning star and flaming band” in the poem 
“The Flower of Liberty’’ by Holmes ?—Illinois. 

1. Ernest represents those people 
who humbly serve their fellow men as 
best they can with no thought of fame. 
Gathergold represents the wealthy 
class who are honored only because of 
their wealth. Old Blood-and-Thunder 
is an example of the type made arro- 
gant by military distinction. Old Stony 
Phiz represents those people whose 
claim to distinction is political achieve- 
ment. 2. “Burning star and flaming 
band” has reference to the stars and 
stripes of the American flag. 

Name ten writers who have come into promi- 
nence during the past ten years and a publica- 
tion of each.—Maryland. 


A. §S. M. Hutchinson—/f Winter 
Comes; John Drinkwater—Abraham 
Lincoln: A Play; Ernest Poole—The 
Harbor; Sinclair Lewis—Main Street; 
Dorothy Canfield—The Squirrel Cage: 
Alexander Black—The Great Desire; 
Ian Hay (J. H. Beith)—The First 
Hundred Thousand; Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters—Spoon River Anthology; Joseph 
Hergesheimer—The Happy End; Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibanez—The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. Some of the 
writers mentioned have been writing 
for more than ten years, but have come 
into prominence only during the past 
decade. Other writers might, of 
course, be named instead of them. 

; Does the province of Caucasus belong to Rus- 
Sia: 11 NOL LO WNOM does it Delong ‘!-——-iMInnesota. 

The Caucasus is a region with rather 
indefinite boundaries, and part of it 
might be said to belong to Russia. In 
1918 the Transcaucasian Republic was 
established, but this broke up, and 
there are now three republics in this 
region—namely, Georgia, Armenia, 
and Azerbaijan. 

Why does the compass needle always point 
toward the north, and is there a magnetic rock 
in the northern part of Canada ?—South Dakota. 

The compass needle does not point 
exactly north but to the magnetic pole 
which is located in King William Land, 
Canada. There is a slight annual var- 
iation of the magnetic needle which 
gives rise to the belief that the mag- 
netic pole is not stationary. This en- 
tire matter is still a mystery. Large 
masses of iron ore in the soil cause de- 
viations in certain localities, while a 
compass in the vicinity of masses of 
iron registers slightly differently from 
that it would elsewhere. 

If one wishes to send some contributions to 
magazines and use @ nom de plume what steps 
are necessary? 

The writer’s correct name and ad- 
dress should appear in the upper left- 
hand corner of the first sheet of a man- 
uscript, and if the writer wishes to use 
a nom de plume this should be written 
beneath the title of the manuscript. In 
case of acceptance the nom de plume 
will then appear in the publication in- 
stead of the writer’s own name. 

When was the last extra session of Congress 
and why was it called ?—Alabama. 

President Harding called a special 
session of Congress to adjust some in- 
ternational problems, and domestic 
problems largely pertaining to the bus- 
iness situation. In his first speech to 
Congress Harding urged the passing of 
a resolution declaring peace with Ger- 
many. This special session began 
April 11, 1921, and ended November 23. 

Give recipe for making hectograph.—Indiana. 

“One ounce of French gelatin, six 
ounces of glycerine, and a‘tin pan 
about the size of a sheet of foolscap 
paper and one inch deep, Soak the gel- 
atin over night in enough water to cov- 
er it. Bring the glycerine almost to 
the boiling point; pour off the water, 
and add the gelatin to the hot gly- 
cerine. Heat it for about an hour but 
do not allow it to boil or form bubbles. 
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A complexion as fair 
as the roses in June 
can so easily be yours 


O YOU KNOW how truly beautiful 
your complexion can be? Do you 
appreciate what delicate freshness, what 
fineness of texture you can gain for 
your skin? And with how little effort? 


You can attain a complexion as fresh 
and radiant as the roses in June. You 
can achieve the dainty bloom of a clear, 
wholesome skin, just as thousands of 
attractive women have, if you begin at 
once the daily use of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


Ingram's Milkweed Cream, you will find, is 
more than a face cream, It has an exclu- 
sive therapeutic property that serves to 
“tone up”—revitalize—the sluggish tissues 
ofthe skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 
nourishes the skin cells, soothes away red- 
ness and roughness, banishes slight imper- 
fections. Used faithfully, it will help you to 
gain and retain a complexion that is genu- 
inely beautiful. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- 
cent or one-dollar size. Begin at once to 
gain a new charm of complexion. It will 
mean so much to you. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 


Established 1885 


65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


lngrams 


Milkweed 


Posed by Corinne 





Gritlith in “The 


Climbers,” a Vitagraph motion pic- 
ture. Miss Griffith is one of many 
attractive women “‘in pictures’ who 
use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream for promoting beauty of com- 


plexion,. 


Send us a dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
sam ples of Ingram's 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram'’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eider- 
down powder pad, 
and samples of our 
other leading 
Toilet-Aids, 


Cicam 











When June Vacations come, use 


RNa ice 
XOX oY I =7-N-) = 





Shake 
ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


into your 

Shoes and 
Sprinkle it in 
the foot-bath 






feet were used 


Antiseptic, Healing 
powder 

for shoes that pinch and for tired, 

aching, swollen feet, corns, bunions, 

blisters and callouses. : 

1,500,000 pounds of powder for the /)} 

by our Army and 

Navy during the war. j 

a Pinch use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE | 


Ske 2k SMBTP 


+ ALLENS FOOT-ENSE| yo 


the topic 
% 








New Shoes 


Old Shoes 


















Takes the 


friction from 


the shoe, 
freshens 


the feet, 


makes walking 


a delight 











Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you shake into them some ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 








UTEP Peete eer eee 


Two Favorites of 


Good Housekeepers 


The Standard for High Quality 


IT IS PURE AND OF DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR AND AROMA 


Baker’s Chocolate 


BAKERS 


CELEBRATED FOR MORE 
THAN 140 YEARS 


Unequalled for smoothness, 
flavor and uniform quality. 


We believe it to be the finest and 
most reliable plain chocolate 
for cooking and drinking 
on the market. 


Waiter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





























AND THEN 
TEACH IT TO OTHERS 


The art of weaving is rapidly becoming 
a universal school subject. Teachers and 
occupational therapists must keep pace with 
the increasing demand for instruction. You 
can master this fascinating art in a few 
lessons, and thus prepare yourself thoroughly 
to teach it to others. 

Beautiful articles may be produced while 
learning. You can make a pillow-top or 
three or four rugs in a day—a smock in 
three days—a bed-coverlet in a week. 
You can actually create a fabric all your 
own in less time and in greater variety than 
it would take you to embroider or batik an 
inferior fabric. 


The lessons are technica: in character—complete 
in detail. Students of the course are enabled to 
write drafts of weaving from photographs and samples 
of textiles. The set of lessons makes a convenient 
book of reference, more complete than any to be had. 

Send in the coupon right now for more detailed 
information and the cost of this interesting and 
valuable course. 

Certificate will be issued for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. 


Mrs, Mary M. Atwater, 

4230 6th. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Please tell me all about the SHUTTLE-CRAFT 
COURSE IN WEAVING. 











LEARN T0 WEAVE 























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Remove from the fire and pour the 
mixture into the pan. Set away in a 
cool, clean place to harden.” This re- 
cipe was taken from “How I Did It” 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Co.), 

How can I make satisfactory paste ?—Ohio. 

Take ten parts cornstarch and one 
part sugar. Mix with a little cold 
water, then add enough boiling water 
to make the paste as thin as desired. 
Flour can be used in place of corn- 
starch but does not make as good paste. 
The sugar makes the paste more sticky 
and if a very sticky paste is desired 
more sugar may be added. Other re- 
cipes for making paste are found on 
pages 300 and 301 of “How I Did It.” 

Under ‘what conditions can the right to vote 


be denied or abridged to the citizens of the 
United States ?—Wisconsin. 


States may deny or abridge suffrage 
as they see fit except that the fifteenth 
and nineteenth constitutional amend- 
ments shall not be violated. The fif- 
teenth amendment provides that right 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; the nineteenth 
provides that the right to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of 
sex. 

How does the electric meter work ?—Porto 
Rico. 

The electric current passes over coils 
of electric magnets, creating a field of 
magnetic force which acts upon a metal 
disk that is free to rotate and in ro- 
tating turns a small shaft. The revo- 
lutions of this shaft are recorded on 
a dial. There are three other dials, 
each having a pointer or hand. The 
pointers are so connected that. every 
complete revolution of one causes the 
next pointer to the left to move one di- 
vision. The dials register from right 
to left in units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, the meter finally recording 
kilowatt hours. 

1. Define rhetoric. 2. What classes of writ- 
ings does the term “literature” include ?—Ne- 
braska, 

1. Rhetoric is a study dealing with 
the principles of correct and effective 
composition. 2. Literature includes 
poems, essays, novels, short stories, 
and history that is not distinctly a 
scientific treatise. It embraces the 
ideals of a writer or a people, 

To what two ports do the people of Czecho- 
slovakia have special rights ?—-Minnesota. 

Part XII, Section II, Chapter V, Ar- 
ticle 363 of the German Peace Treaty 
provides that: “In the ports of Ham- 
burg and Stettin, Germany shall lease 
to the Czechoslovak State, for a period 
of 99 years, areas which shall be placed 
under the general regime of free zones 
and shall be used for the direct transit 
of goods coming from or going to that 
State.” 

Name ten great inventions of the past century. 
—Wisconsin. 

Airplane, 1905, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright; Internal combustion engine, 
1897, Diesel; System of wireless teleg- 
raphy, 1896, G. Marconi; X-Ray, 1895, 
W. C. Roentgen; Linotype machine, 
1884, Ottmar Mergenthaler;  Tele- 
phone, 1876, Graham Bell; Self-binding 
reaper, 1873, Locke and Wood; Auto- 
matic air brake, 1872, Westinghouse; 
Type revolving cylinder printing press, 
1847, Richard M. Hoe; Telegraph, 1844, 
S. F. B. Morse. 

How did it happen that the United States got 


land north of the forty-ninth parallel, near the 
Lake of the Woods ?—Oklahoma. 


The treaty of 1783 with Great Brit- 
ain was made at a time when what was 
then called the Northwest had not been 
thoroughly explored. It was the in- 
tention to fix the Mississippi River as 
the western boundary and the middle 
of the principal lakes as the northern 
boundary. The boundary followed the 
middle of the chief lakes and their 
water connections to the Lake of the 
Woods, through this to the northwest 
part of the lake, and the treaty speci- 
fied that the boundary should extend 
from this point “on a due west course 
to the river Mississippi.” The facts 
were that this point was north and 
west of the source of the Mississippi 
River. Later the boundary from the 
farthest point west that had been de- 
termined by the treaty of 1783 to the 
Pacific was fixed at the forty-ninth par- 
allel. This boundary began at a point 
on the forty-ninth parallel due south of 
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Send New or Renewal Orders NOW 


for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Pay October 15th If More Convenient 


OVER eighty thousand Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions 
will expire with the June number. 

; The next issue of the magazine will be that for September, the publica- 
tion year being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

It is of great importance to teachers that they have the magazine for 
the full year beginning with September and the best way to insure this is 
to renew your subscription now—while the matter is fresh in your mind, 

Thousands of teachers each year defer subscribing until their schools 
open. Such subscriptions reach us at a time when our Subscription De- 
partment is literally buried with orders and some delay in mailing the 
first number is unavoidable. 


Very often teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the Sep- 
tember number because of the supply being exhausted. This is very likely 
to occur because the number of copies printed of the September num- 
ber depends largely upon the orders in hand at the time the issue goes to 
press. It is, therefore, exceedingly desirable, both from your standpoint 
and ours, that your subscription be renewed now, thus enabling us to dis- 
pose of the clerical work in the months when we are not particularly busy. 


You Need Not Send Cash With Order 


Unless You Prefer 


By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to place their orders 
now for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, and who do not find it conven- 
ient to send remittance at this time, we shall be glad to accept such orders 
with the understanding that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

This offer to extend credit applies also to the Pathfinder and the various 
books for teachers offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at special reduced prices. (See combination prices below.) 

We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of the privilege of 
placing their orders NOW for the magazine and any of the books that 
may be desired, payment to be made on October 15th, for by so doing you 
will have the magazine and books to use during the entire school year. 


NOTE: Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale of our publications, 
we are unable to extend the credit privilege to teachers located in the following 
states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


‘Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








THE PATHFINDER (See description on page 2).........ceccecceccecseveeeeeecees $1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 75 cents additional, or $2.75. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 78)........ccceecserccccesceecccees 1.50 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL (See description on page 73) 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 


EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 70)......... cece eee ere reese eee eens 1.50 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 70).........ceeceesee eee eeecs 1.25 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 70)............-eeeee: 1,25 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3.00. 


HOW I DID IT (See description on page 82)......... cece ce ee cece eee eres eeeeeeee .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 75).........ce sees ee eeeeees .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ‘for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 4).......... 60 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK II (See description on page 4)........ .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 


LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 4).........-+.555 .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 70)..........cseeeeeecereeres 65 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2.50. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR (See description on page 70)... .c..scceeeerceeceereceecrreeee 65 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2.50. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out 
and send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa. (Send Order to Nearest Point) 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. eo re ee ae 1922. 
Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 

year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) d : 
Also send me the books checked below in combination with Normal (nstructor-Primary 

Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposit: each book desired.) 

( The Pathfinder, 75 cents additionat (1 How I Did It, 60 cents additional ’ 

QO Pedagogicai Pep, $1.20 additional (1 Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 

( Normal tnstructor- Primary Plans Annual, (] Poster Patterns, Book I, 60 cents additional 
$1.20 additional (Cl Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 

0 Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional CJ Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 

() Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional (] Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 

CJ The Year's Entertainments, $1.00 additional [| The School Year, 60 cents additional 





The total amount of the above order is $ 
: CO] Iamenclosing herewith. ) [Placea cross(X)in one of the squares t? 
— CO Lagree to pay not later than Oct. 15th, 1922, | indicate your preference as to payment 





Name 





Post Office 
Street or R. F. D. 


State. 
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Why Accept 4% 
When You 





If your money is earning only 4% or 412%, 
you are getting only half or a little more 
than half as much as you should be getting. 
Maybe you think that your present method of 
putting money out at interest is safer or morecon- 
venient than other means, or you like to know that 
your interest is compounding every six months. 
When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
yielding 87, you buy safety first ofall. If you are 
seeking convenience and compound interest, you 
should know that you can buy Miller Bonds in 
amounts from $100 up, or you can invest on the 
partial payment plan, as little as $10 a week or $10 
a month. By applying the interest you receive 
toward paying for your bond, you compound your 
money. 

“‘Every Man His Own Savings Bank’’ 

Ie have published a story bearing this title, 

wiling the experience of a family which 

wanted to increase its income sor a special 

reason. Mail the coupon today for a copy. 

$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds; 
Interest paid twice yearly 


Yield 8%. 


Partial payment accounts invited. 


G.L.MILCEER & G. 


906 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
First—‘‘The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
——— i SS SS —_e=a oe a | 
G. L. Miller & Company, Inc., | 
906 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
DearSirs: Please send methe story, “Every | 
| Man his Own Savings Bank,” and a copy of 
| your booklet, “Creating Good Investments.” | 


| NAM ..cccccccccccccccccccccccesccececccccescecessceceseccesssoccces | 
| AddreSS cvccccscesccccccererscccccccccccccses veveecsececesseseress | 
| | 

City and State...-cccccrsscccsererseccscccsccsscrecsscrecssees | 


























“And they’re 
made of crepe paper, too! 


They are so effective, so simple to make, and 
they cost the merest trifle. And they really 
wear! Theone I had last year taught me 
to start this season with a hat to match 
each sweater and sport skirt — all made the 
Dennison way with crepe paper.”’ 





Send for a leaflet of instructions. 2c in stamps. 


Write to DENNISON, Dept. H-6, 
Framingham, Mass, 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
— Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and - 
. 








Every young wife should know: 

Postpaid - What every parent should know 

Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding —320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper le of contents, & commendations, on request. 


Tab . 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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hat 15¢ Will Bring You 


Only 15 cents gives youthe Pathfinder 13 
Meeks on trial. The Pathfinderis a cheer- rom the 
W ilustrated weekly, published at the Na- 
— ce pd for — ee an ine: Nation s 
ent home paper that tells the story ofthe 
World's news in an interesting, understandable Capital 
bie 6 This splendid National weekly costs but $1a year. The Path- 
nder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
pies and miscellany. Question Box answers your questions and 
ns Mine of information. Send 1% cents and we will send the 
‘athfinder on probation 23 weeks, The 15 cents. does not repay 
Thee we are glad to invest in new friends, Address : 
Pathfinder, 711 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
a 


(RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


= to $100 paid by 48 ies. No Correspondence Course. 
etails FREE, — Producers League, 33 St. Louis, Mo. 
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the farthest point fixed by the treaty 
of 1788, leaving the United States a 
small tract of land north of 49 degrees. 

1. Name the presidents of the Continental 
Congress. 2. When was the last meeting of the 
Continental Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation? 3. What nations have been created 
as a result of the World War? 4. What was 
Woodrow Wilson’s Mobile Doctrine 7—Oklahoma. 

1. The presidents of the Continental 
Congress and Congress of the Confed- 
eration were Peyton Randolph, Henry 
John Hancock, Henry 
Laurens, John Jay, Samuel Hunting- 
ton, Thomas McKean, John Hanson, 
Elias Boudinot, Thomas Mifflin, Nathan 
Gorham, Arthur St. Clair, and Cyrus 
Griffin. 2. The last meeting under 
the Articles of Confederation began in 
November 1787. This is sometimes 
called the seventh Congress. After the 
Articles of Confederation were ratified 
the name “Continental Congress” gave 
place to the title “Congress of the Con- 
federation,” this title being adopted 
March 2, 1781. 3. The following na- 
tions have been created as a result of 
the World War: Ukrainia, Azerbaijan, 
Jugoslavia, Finland, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Georgia, Armenia, and Cour- 
land. The Republics of Austria and 
Hungary have been created from the 
territory left of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, while the Republic 
of Germany has taken the place of the 
German Empire with a loss of con- 
siderable territory. In addition to 
these new nations there are some 
doubtfully established and some dis- 
tricts under the protection of the Allies 





or the League of Nations. The city of 
Fiume, with some neighboring Adriatic | 
islands, has an independent govern- | 
ment, and the city of Danzig on the 
Baltic, with about six hundred square 
miles of adjacent territory, has been 
made an “internationalized port,” un- 
der the protection of the League of Na- 
tions. 4. Wilson’s Mobile Doctrine was 
set forth in an address delivered at 
Mobile, Alabama, in October 1913. 
This doctrine is that the United States 
will “never again seek one additional 
foot of territory by conquest.” Wil- 
son’s purpose was to quiet the alarm of 
South and Central American countries 
at what was styled “American impe- 
rialism.” 


The Trouble in Little Mexico 


(Continued from page 59) 


A look of surprise, followed by one 
of delighted satisfaction, spread over 
the face of Pedro Alonzo. His child 
had not been slighted. He had been 
held back that this great honor might 
be done him, his family, his nation. 
Not as one of a group, but alone, he 
had stood before the vast audience and 
voiced the thought and feeling of all 
Little Mexico. He had said it right; 
no hesitancy, no break. “One country 
- « «. one flag!” Slowly, his face 
beaming, Pedro rose to his feet and all 
the Mexican contingent rose with him. 
The marshal, squaring his shoulders, 
stepped forward importantly, conscious 
that he had done his duty and single- 
handed had quelled all disorder. The 
idlers against the wall straightened 
and self-consciously gazed as with new 
vision at the living flag. And as the 
curtain fell, hiding the glowing colors 
from their view, the audience turned 
silently and moved out of the hall. 

The trouble in Little Mexico was 
ended, 





Para—A Great Export City 


(Continued from page 28) 


When there was no possible excuse 
for staying longer, we were escorted by 
Mrs. B— to the shopping district. Such 
interesting shops there were! Entirely 
open on the street side, with merchan- 
dise hanging all about on the street 
wall and the merchant standing in the 
door, there seemed to be small need of 
entering. We found, however, that 
many of the shops were patterned after 
the best English shops and that the 
choice wares were put away from the 
glare of the sun. As I was eager to 
buy some native handmade lace, we 
sought a real Brazilian shop. At last 
we found the one we wished. A grizzled 


(Continued on page 79) 
















Suggestions 
for June 
Weddings 


.Graduations 
Vacations 





ACATION means there are many things you will require 
to have your wardrobe complete for the activities of the 


next two months. 


Gifts—where could you find nicer or more practical wed- 
ding or graduation gifts than among Jane Porter’s “‘nicer 
things for women?” 


NOW is the time to order those Jane Porter things you have 
been counting on getting. 


YOU undoubtedly read the advertisements containing illus- 
trations and detailed descriptions in the earlier issues of 


the Instructor. 


SILK GLOVES—Short, per pair $1.10 
Long, per pair 1.75 

GLOVE SILK VESTS. . 2.50 
BLOOMERS : 4.00 
PETTIBOCKERS 5.00 
KNICKERKNEES 1.50 


PAT. APP. FOR 


See the March and May Issues with the full descriptions. 


So many Normal 
Instructor readers 
have bought Jane 
Porter goods sure- 
ly some of your 
friends can tell you 
about them. 


JANE PORTER 
Hornell, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: The Steuben 
Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y., or 
any other bank in that city; 
also the publishers of Normal 
Instructor- Primary Plars. 








USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Date .cccsecccscccccccoree, 192...... 
Tam enclosing herewith $.-+-ccccssesesee for which please 
send me silk gloves or glove silk underwear as follows: 








How | GLOVES OR GARMENTS 
many | If Gloves state long or short | ©*® COLOR AMOUNT 





receipt, I will return them at once and you will refund to 
me the amount enclosed herewith and the return charges. 
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“Pedagogical Pep” Prize Contest 


Announcement of Prize Winners 
Necessarily Deferred 


N the advertisements of the “PEDAGOGICAL PEP” Prize 
Contest which appeared in the January and February 
numbers of this magazine, we stated that the prizes would 

be awarded on May 15th and that the names of the winning 
contestants would be announced in the June number of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

We made this statement fully confident that we would be 
able to award the prizes and make the announcement on the 
dates specified, but it appears that we had little realization 
of the number of teachers who would enter the contest or of 
the time that would be required by the judges in reviewing 
the contributions after the contest had closed. 

No sooner had the announcement of the contest been made 
than we began receiving manuscripts from teachers in all 
parts of the country and these continued coming to us in large 
numbers until the contest closed on March Ist. 

We had expected, of course, that we would receive a large 
number of contributions as a result of the contest but it was 
a happy surprise to us to find, at the close of the contest, that 
the total was in excess of two thousand, a number far beyond 
our expectations. 

Although the work of reviewing the manuscripts has pro- 
gressed steadily since the contest closed, it has been found a 
physical impossibility for the judges to complete their task 


in time to award the prizes on May 15th or to announce the 
winners in this number of the magazine as we had planned. 


Awards To Be Made On July Ist 


Under the circumstances we have been obliged to defer the 
awarding of the prizes until July 1st and the announcement 
of the prize winners will be made by letters written to the 
successful contestants on that date and also in the next suc- 
ceeding number of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans which 
will be for September. 

While we regret that this change in our plans has been 
made necessary, it is indeed gratifying to us to have received 
so many contributions to “PEDAGOGICAL PEP”, because 
with this vast amount of material to draw upon we will be en- 
abled to make the book even better than we had hoped. 


Pedagogical Pep To Be Ready For Delivery On July Ist 

On the same date that the prizes are to be awarded to the 
winning contestants we shall commence making delivery of 
the finished books. Because of the wide publicity which has 
been given to this book and the interest which has been mani- 
fested in its publication by teachers everywhere, we antici- 
pate that there will be a large demand for it. and we strongly 
urge our readers to place their orders now and thereby be 
assured of receiving one of the first copies off the press. 


Advance Orders Now Being Taken 


Payment May Be Made With Order or on October 15th As Preferred 


It has been our aim to make Pedagogical Pep the best book 
of help and inspiration for teachers ever published. We 
knew that no one person was capable of preparing just the 
kind of book that we desired and that is why we extended an 
open invitation to the teachers of America to work together 
in its preparation. 

As we have already explained, the response has been far 
greater than we had expected and after examining the vast 
amount of material which has been submitted, we are con- 


Pedagogical Pep - - 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


fident that Pedagogical Pep will fully come up to the stand- 
ard that has been set for it. It is a book that will be of in- 
estimable value to every teacher, no matter how proficient or 
experienced she may be in her profession. 

Pedagogical Pep will contain 384 pages, will be printed on 
fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 

The price will be $1.50 per copy postpaid. It can be ob- 
tained in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
at a special reduced rate as offered below. 


- - $1.50) BOTH 


$322 


one year--new or renewal - - $2.00 ) cashorcreatt 


You Need Not Send Cash With Order Unless You Prefer 


By way of co-operating with teachers who desire to place 
their orders now for Pedagogical Pep, either alone or in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, and who do not 
find it convenient to make remittance at this time, we shall be 
glad to accept such orders with the understanding that pay- 
ment need not be made until October 15th. 


We not only invite teachers to avail themselves of this credit 
privilege, but urge them to do so, and thereby be assured of re- 
ceiving one of the first copies of Pedagogical Pep off the press. 


NOTE: Owing to State and General Agency arrangements for the sale 
of our publications, we are unable to extend the credit privilege to teachers 
located in the following states: Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided at the right. Fill 
it out and mail it to us now while the matter is fresh in your mind. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 














USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


€&” Place cross marks in proper squares toindicate your order and preference as to payment, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Date. 1922 
Please enter my order for PEDAGOGICAL PEP in combination with a year’s 
subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, at your special price of $3.20. 


I am enclosing 
payment herewith. 





I agree to make payment not 
later than October 15th, 1922. 
[] Please enter my order for PEDAGOGICAL PEP alone, Price $1.50. 


I am enclosing 
payment herewith. 


I agree to make payment not 
later than October 15th, 1922. 


Name 





Post Office 





Street or R. F. D. State 














3" Be sure to place cross marks in proper squares to indicate your order. 











SEND ORDERS TO 
NEAREST POINT, 
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A Stunt Night 
By Emeline Goodrow 


Each school in our district gives one 
entertainment annually for the pur- 
pose of raising money for the Art 
Fund. This fund is expended for good 
pictures to hang in our schoolrooms 
and for statues and busts for the as- 
sembly rooms and halls, 

This year we raised our fund by hav- 
ing a “Stunt Night.” We held a meet- 
ing one noon to discuss the matter and 
decided to have the program made up 
of dramatizations, solo dances, tricks, 
songs, short plays, drills, readings and 
group dances. In a few days a paper 
was sent around to each teacher upon 
which she was requested to write the 
name of her stunt and the number of 
minutes which it would require. The 
time varied from two to ten minutes. 
Some rooms planned their stunts to- 
gether, pupils from both rooms partici- 
pating. 

The first performance, which was 
really our dress rehearsal, was on 
Thursday afternoon. To this we ad- 
mitted pupils or adults for twenty-five 
cents a ticket. Our finished perform- 
ance was on Friday evening and for 
this we charged an admission of fifty 
cents. We had full houses at both per- 
formances and on Friday evening had 
to turn away great numbers. 

In order that there need be no wait- 
ing for costuming, stage setting, etc. 
between stunts we made use of an ex- 
tra curtain which we had put up just 
halfway between the back and front 
of the stage. While a stunt was in 
progress on the front of the stage an- 
other was made ready back of the mid- 
dle curtain. When the front curtain 
dropped at the close of the first stunt 
the actors in the second stunt entered 
from behind the middle curtain and 
took their places immediately. The 
curtain rose on the second stunt and 
before it was finished the third was 
ready and waiting. Thus the whole 
program was carried out in’ an hour 
and a half, 

Our school orchestra gave a very en- 
joyable short concert preceding the 
program, which began promptly at 
seven forty-five. The first stunt, “A 
Movie Audience,” was a clever imper- 
sonation by about twenty pupils of 
typical characters at a movie, They 
were all there,—the lady with the large 
hat, the fat man who went to sleep, the 
sympathetic ladies who wept copiously, 
the bad little boy who would not stay 
in his seat, the gum-chewing girls, and 
the old maids who left in disgust. 

A very brief pause in the music was 
a signal to the children that their ac- 
tion must change. They showed first 
a mild interest, then increased interest, 
expectancy, sadness, relief, joyfulness 
and applause, laughter, continued 
amusement, with ripples of laughter 
and finally a great satisfaction and 
approval. 

It would be hard to say which stunt 
was the best. There was a clever little 
Trish play called “The Mulligans,” 
there were Sunbonnet Babies and 
colonial dames, toe dancers, Chinese 
fiddlers, dialect readings, scarf drills, 
and last and perhaps best of all, a well- 
— comedy by three eighth grade 
OYS. 

Such an entertainment as this is 
much easier to manage than a play, as 
each teacher is directly responsible for 
er own stunt and the burden is borne 
equally by all. Comparatively little re- 
hearsing is required,—in fact, some of 
the stunts need no practice at all as 
they are done by children who have ex- 
Pert teachers in public speaking, music, 
toe-dancing or what not. 

e cleared several hundred dollars 
for the Art Fund and our patrons tell 
Us that they are eagerly awaiting the 
hext “Stunt Night.” 


’ Dante is ours as well as Italy’s, and it 
1s Weli to turn back 600 years to learn 
once more the lesson that moral su- 
Premacy is the only one that leaves 
monuments and not ruins behind it.— 
Secretary of State Hughes. 


j Every child delinquent in body, edu- 
tation, or character is a charge upon 
© community.—Herbert Hoover. 














Para—A Great Export City 
(Continued from page 77) 


old man came forward to serve us, but 
we were so interested in looking about 
that we did not ask for lace at first. 
There was a great pile of some fra- 
grant wood that is burned to keep away 
the mosquitoes, a case of small wooden 
dolis, and a case of lace, with each kind 
carefully wrapped in a Turkish towel. 
I suppose the old merchant recognized 
us as foreigners, for he put an unusu- 
ally high price on his wares. However, 
after much bargaining, I was able to 
buy three-quarters-inch handmade lace 
at ten cents a yard. I surely would not 
care to make it for that! 

Our gracious Brazilian hostess would 
not let us return to our boat, but in- 
sisted that we come to the hotel for din- 
ner and go with her and her husband 
to the theater. The invitation was so 
sincere that we accepted, but we won- 
dered how often a typical New Yorker 
would be as gracious to three for- 
eigners. 

Para is three days’ journey behind 
us but we are still eating the dainty 
golden bananas, the alligator pears, 
and Brazilian melons, and there are 
some coconuts and Brazil nuts to be 
cracked. And always there will be a 
pleasant memory of Para. 


The Catbirds’ Nestlings 


(Continued from page 34) 


Sometime later, when the catbird 
parents had finished feeding the new 
brood, Clem observed Buster hopping 
among’ the hazel thickets alone and he 
wondered where Sonny could be. After 
searching the thickets and_ seeing 
nothing of the little fellow, he ques- 
tioned Buster. 

“Oh,” said the eldest nestling care- 
lessly, “he flew through the orchard 
when I stopped to eat cherries. He 
hasn’t come back yet!” 

Soon Mamma Catbird began to be 
alarmed and Clem, uneasy himself, 
started forth to search for the lost 
nestling. He hunted all through the 
grove, sounding his peculiar, whining 
call of “Tchay! tchay!” but no Sonny 
replied to him. Through the orchard 
he flew, still calling and searching, un- 
til he found himself in a small pasture 
just back of the farmhouse. 

Suddenly he paused, his keen eyes 
fixed on one corner of the pasture, 
where he had spied a shadowy gray 
form stealing about among a clump of 
alders. Cautiously he flew nearer and 
recognized the old tomcat. But what 
could he be hunting? Then Clem saw 
the prey on which he was preparing to 
pounce. It was Sonny—gentle little 
Sonny!—fluttering about in the tall 
grass and never dreaming that danger 
was so near! Clem was afraid that if 
he give his usual cry of warning, the 
tomcat would spring, thinking that his 
prey might escape him. For a moment 
the wise father catbird trembled and 
scarcely knew what to do. Then he be- 
gan to imitate the cry of a cat—his 
favorite trick. At the first mournful 
“Meow!” the nestling, evidently re- 
membering his father’s many cautions, 
looked about him, startled, spread his 
wings and leaped into the air. The 
tomcat rushed savagely at him, but he 
was soon out of reach of those deadly 
claws. 

“Here’s Papa, Sonny!” called Clem 
joyfully, and the frightened nestling, 
encouraged to find help so near, joined 
him on the topmost branch of the 
alders. 


Motoring to Cloudland’s Mirror 
(Continued from page 45) 


Pike’s Peak, seventy-five miles to the 
south, may be seen. From Squaw Pass, 
where the elevation is 9,800 feet, a 
steep climb of three-quarters of a mile 
brings one to a high cliff known as 
Window Ledge. The view from this 
place has been pronounced by Robert 
Sterling Yard, secretary of the Na- 
tional Parks Assoeiation, to be one of 
the three or four most beautiful scenes 
that he has ever beheld. It is regarded 


(Continued on page 82) 
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THE route to- 
ellowstone Park 


-IN Gatdiner- 2UTCody 






LIVINGSTON 





GARDINE 





Three great wonder 
spots — Yellowstone 
Park, Rocky Moun- 
tain (Estes) Park, 
and Colorado, all 
on one circle trip 


School Teachers! Here is the big vacation value 
of 1922! Take the complete tour—in historic 
Gardiner Gateway—out over thrilling Cody Road. 
Then—enchanting Rocky Mountain (Estes) Park 
—a short side trip. Go to Denver and the Pike’s 
Peak region direct or “overthe mountains” through 
the Never Summer country to Grand Lake and 
return through Denver’s Mountain Parks. All on 

~one trip, on through trains, for the low price of a 
round trip ticket to Yellowstone alone! 


Vacation costs are down 


This year, your dollar goes much farther; you 
can now afford to see the fascinating West. 








P.S. EUSTIS A. B. SMITH 
Passenger Traffic Manager P. Traftic M 
C.B.&Q.R.R.,Chicago Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn, 


FREE BOOK—YELLOWSTONE Park 


Everything you want to know about Geyserland. Send for your copy today, 


Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned 


Vacations 





Burlington 


Route 


National Park Line 














Instructor Poster Patterns-- Books I and Il 


Each Book Contains 30 Large Patterns Including 20 Mother Goose. No Patterns Alike in the Two Books. 
The making of posters possesses great educational value and is always a source of enjoy- 
ment to children. Most teachers are familiar with the very attractive patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, which have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. To 
supply the large demand for additional copies of these patterns we have published them in 
two books under the title of the Instructor Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 large- 
sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and all depicting characters familiar to every child. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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THIS Summer Visit 


HAVANA 


The City of a Thousand Wonders 


*140% 


August 


Special 10-Day Tours 
for Teachers 
New York to Havana 


July 


AKE your vacation this year an ever- 

memorable one by visiting the pictur- 
esque, colorful Cuban capital. An invigor- 
ating cruise over cool summer seas brings you 
to delightful breeze-swept Havana, rich in 
pictures of exotic life. Nowhere else, in a 
single crowded hour, will you find so much to 
interest and instruct. 

Walk along the ramparts and inspect the 
dungeons of ancient Morro Castle—linger 
amid the relics of historic cathedrals—visit 
the tobacco factories, the fascinating shops, 
the beautiful residential section—partake of 
tasty native dishes in quaint restaurants open 
to the street. Everywhere new scenes and 
faces; manners and customs that are “differ- 
ent”. <A kaleidoscope that changes at every 
turn. 

And then, at night, the theatres, the music, the brilliantly lighted 
Prado and Malecon and other scenes which have earned for Havana the 
sobriquet—“The Paris of the Western Hemisphere”. 

From first to last Havana will hold you by a magic that is all her own. 
At one moment you are living in a medieval atmosphere; in the next you 
find yourself in the midst of a bustling, up-to-date city. A delightful 
commingling of the Old World with the New. 

Do not miss it. You owe yourself this ‘‘wonder trip.’’ Write today for sail- 
ingdatesandreservations; early application secures choice of accommodations. 


June 








> 


° An extended cruise that offers you sight-seeing op- 

Special 24-Day Tours portunities at Havana, Progreso, Vera Cruz and 
New York to Tampico. 

Arrangements may be made for a week's stop-over 

at Vera Cruz, affording time for a visit to Mexico City 


MEXICAN Ports 
yer beautiful ai route—t daylight th 
$200.00 and Up —orsiant and most impressive scenic trip in the world. 





On both trips a comfortable Ward Line steam- 
er is your hotel during entire voyage. All 
expenses ashore to be met by the _ tourist. 








For Reservations and Further Particulars Apply Dept. N 


WARD LINE 


New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 


or Your Local Agencies 














IRCLE TOUR TO BOSTON 


—National Education Association Convention— 


A wonderful vacation trip has been arranged for those who would like to make 
an attractive Circle Tour East and at the same time, attend the NEA meeting 
at Boston in July. 

The Itinerary includes Toronto, the St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
Boston, the Cape Cod Canal, New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Send for folder covering this special tour and other literature pertaining to 
tours under escort to YELLOWSTONE, GLACIER, ALASKA, etc., and 
Independent Tour Suggestions for travel throughout America. 


THE HARLAN TOURS, 202 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
HARLAN BRADY. TOURS, Knickerbocker Bldg., New York, N. Y. 





Boston and the N. E. A. Con- 
vention 
(Continued from page 46) 


able holiday in visiting seashore resorts 
and points of interest around Boston— 
taking trolley and boat trips or settling 
for a prolonged stay at some favored 
location. 

As for those whose time is limited, 
every effort will be made by the conven- 
tion Arrangement Committee that they 
may enjoy to the full their opportuni- 
ties. A budget of $25,000 has been 
prepared to take care of the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. It is expected 
that at least 10,000 persons will find 
rooms available in private’ homes. 

N A. members who wish to take 
advantage of the convention rates (one 
and one-half regular round-trip fare) 
should secure Identification Certificates 
at once from their State Director or 
from Secretary J. W., Crabtree, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; and 
should speak to local passenger agents 
to make sure that round-trip tickets 
are on hand. All requests for hotel 
reservations, etc., in Boston, should be 
sent as early as possible to E. V. B. 
Parke, Convention Manager, 15 Beacon 
St., Boston 9, Mass. 

As already announced, there will be 
a great Fourth of July celebration on 
Boston Common, in which the Amer- 
ican Legion will cooperate. At Me- 
chanics Hall, where the sessions of the 
convention will be held, and where all 
the exhibits will be housed also, there 
will be discussions of the following gen- 
eral subjects: The New World Out- 
look; The Problem of Teacher Train- 
ing; Educational Policies of the Fu- 
ture; The Higher Type of Patriotism; 
Democracy in the Classroom; The 
Peace-time Program of the American 
Legion; Woman and the New Educa- 
tion; The Outstanding Needs of Rural 
Life, and National Responsibility for 
Rural School Improvement; The Train- 
ing of Educational Leaders by the In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning. 


The more health instruction can be 
made play in some form, the greater 
the interest that can be roused and the 
deeper the impression made. This 
work must be stimulated and guided 
by those who have a knowledge of 
child psychology. The essential facts 
regarding necessary foods and food 
values and important health rules 
which are really very simple can thus 
be impressed upon the child, who is 
quite unconscious of the fact that he is 
being taught physiology and hygiene. 
Systematic and effective teaching of 
health in the schools is not only possi- 
ble, but it is practicable, and in the 
present state of knowledge (or rather 
ignorance) in essential health matters 
it . indispensable.—L. Emmett Holt, 
M. D. 





A man must stand erect, not be kept 
erect by others.—Marcus Aurelius. 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins | 





While_on the Vacation “Trail” enjoy re. 
Indian Foot Comfort by wearing ; coh pr 
Onondaga Brand Moccasins. Made of Genuine 
Leather, strong and durable, laced to fit the 
foot, artistically decorated with beautiful Indian 
Beaded designs. 


SUMMER PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Order same size as shoe worn. 


8 Pee eer eee ht Rees Ae ee $1.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’...... OS er eee 150 
OS a Ee eer eee 1.00 
Children’s ..........05+ DAO WO i waccsaccasisecce ‘00 
Tatanty” <0ccesscsacrves TOO sasnacseesaskeens 70 
Lined 25c extra for Men and Women; smaller sizes lic extra, 


Packed individually and delivered to your door by 
Insured Parcel Post. : 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 














Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit, 
Avoid dangerous methods of 
removing hair. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms, 
The ‘‘MAXIXE”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 

Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 


with 15 extra blades $2.0) 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y, 
Sachets 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES _—- 


Sachets for Trousseau and Boudoir. Batik handkerchief 
Vanity puffs, boxed, $1.00 each. Send for Booklet N. 
JAQUET, 130 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D.J. MAHLER, 42-X Mahler Park, 














Providence, R. I. 





Wh not spend Spring, Summer and @® 
Fall fathering butterflies, in- § 
rm 








sects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. & 
Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work + 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
poste now. Send 25c (not stamps) for my Il- 
ustrated Prospectus. MR. SINC 

in Insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 








Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 








6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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Establish and oper- 
ate a “* New System 
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We furnish every- 
opportunity unlimited. Either men or women, 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today, Don’t put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, NJ 


¢ An experienced teacher 
Wanted: with so ability to fill an im- 
portant position in our educational sales organization. 








Address, BOX 658, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 









Only 





and upward—longer 


side Trips. 


20220244 








) deal Summer Vacations 


2 Days trom NewYork 


Tours Include All Expenses 
8 Days $83.00—9 Days $88.50 


Tours include Transportation, 
Berth on Steamer, Hotel and all interesting 


Round Trip on Steamer alone $50.00 and up. 
Bermuda Is Cool in Summer 


(Average Summer Temperature 79°) 
Modern Hotels—All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, 
Driving, Cycling, Fishing, Dancing, etc. 
Sailings Every 5 Days 
via Palatial, Twin-screw Steamers. 
No Passports required. 

Send for special Summer Tours Booklet. 
Furness Bermuda Line 


34 Whitehall Street, New ‘York 
Or any Tourist Agent 
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A 


VACATION 


Bargain 
Yellowstone National Park with 
its hundred dancing geysers, 
where the bears eat out of your 
hand, and the buffaloes, deer and 
elk roam at large; Salt Lake City 
with its interesting Mormon fea- 
tures and Great Salt Lake; Ogden 
Canyon, all of scenic Colorado 
and Denver—a wonderful vaca- 
tion and all for the price of a 
ticket to Yellowstone alone— 
an advantage offered exclusively 
by the Union Pacific. 


Fares Lowest in Years 


Round trip but little more than 
fare one way; no War Tax. 

The Union Pacific in addition to 
the above reaches 9 other 
National Parks, California and 
the Pacific Northwest— practi- 
cally all the western resort 
regions. 


Write for Free Booklets 


Invaluable aids to vacation planning. 
Indicate those you wish. 


D0 “Yellowstone National Park” 

0 “Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park” 

0 “Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds” 

O “Pacific Northwest and Alaska” 

D “California Calls You”’ 

O “Idaho-Utah Outings” 


For full information and booklets, 
write to 
A. L. Craig, G. P. A. 
Room 108 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 









Vacation via 
Panama Canal 





’"Round-America 


Panama Canal 
Cruises to 


CALIFORNIA 


Sightseeing Stops at NORFOLK, the 
ISTHMUS, CENTRAL AMERICAN 
PORTS and MEXICO. 24 Days to 
LOS ANGELES—26 Days to SAN 
FRANCISCO. Sailings from New 
York: June 6, 22 and July 8. From 
Norfolk: June 7, 23 and July 9. 


Fares, first class, $270 and $300 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
NORFOLK—Henry Brandt & Sons, 214 E. Plume St., or 
Southgate Fwd. & Stg. Company. 

Also any tourist or ticket agent will make 

reservations and sell tickets. 
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Summer Citizenship Projects 
(Continued from page 22) 
meetings, reports on the projects taken 
up for summer work will keep up in- 

terest. 
“Eyes and No Eyes” 

“No eyes” will be a poor citizen. One 
of the summer projects is a wild life 
census, Certain children should be se- 
lected by the class to report on the 
number and kinds of birds seen in the 
locality throughout the summer, with 
accurate data as to time, place, and cir- 
cumstance. All the children are sup- 
posed to take the census, but certain 
children are made responsible for the 
report when school opens. In _ like 
manner, lists of insects, fishes, flowers 
should be made. Children are born 
naturalists. They will sit watching 
toads or frogs for hours, but to no pur- 
pose unless they are trained to make 
accurate observation. If you have old 
files of magazines you can get good 
nature study material which will serve 
the children in their leisurely summer 
project work even if it is too detailed 
for your present school curriculum. 
Get the librarian, if there is one, to 
feature the new nature books and mag- 
azines. 

There should be charts and books 
handy for consultation. If there is no 
public library, some _ public-spirited 
storekeeper or neighbor or Sunday 
School superintendent can surely be 
found who would be willing to give 
space to the bird and flower books and 
charts and let the children have free 
access to them. It will be fatal to in- 
terest if a boy who sees a bird on Mon- 
day has to wait until the library opens 
on Thursday afternoon to identify it on 
the chart. Of course if there are sum- 
mer schools or playgrounds these prob- 
lems can be solved. 

Even where there are playgrounds, 
even in closely settled towns and cities, 
the census of wild life should be a part 
of the child’s summer citizenship proj- 
ects. Don’t fail to take a census of 
the trees, and if there are Boy Scout 
Troops and Camp Fire Girls try toa get 
them to share their knowledge and op- 
portunities. Tell the children about 
the “Spare the Wild Flowers” move- 
ment. Make conservationists of them. 
Bring them to realize that the real 
flower lover 

“Loves the wild rose, but leaves it on 
its stalk.” You can do all this planning 
and suggesting in the appropriate June 
lesson time. In the health talks, warn 
the children against polluted water. 
They are apt to be careless about drink- 
ing from ponds when they are roaming 
the woods. Warn them of the dangers 
of drinking from stagnant pools. 

Direct their attention to the stars. 
Be sure they know the story of “Eyes 
and No Eyes.” Get them to realize 
that the greatest enjoyments in life 
come to those who observe while they 
walk. Fill them with the proper child- 
ish joy in the open road. Get them to 
notice which roads are good and why. 
Have maps drawn on the blackboard 
with their own locality as a center and 
give lessons in direction. Have the 
Boy Scouts explain how they know 
which is north. Have for conversation 
lessons (even in the highest grade, this 
makes a good language lesson for clear 
thought and expression) “How do you 
get to—?” Teach polite and correct 
and definite forms of asking and giving 
information both between persons who 
meet on the highway and when a 
passer-by has to apply at a house for 
directions. Giving directions is per- 
haps the commonest civic service the 
average person is called upon to render 
and on how it is done will depend a 
stranger’s impression of your town. 

Lessons on time-tables, on the names 
of railroads, trolleys, and stations, and 
on the appearance of stations and sur- 
roundings will direct the children’s at- 
tention to such things and those who 
travel in the summer will get more joy 
and have more information to share 
with their classmates on their return. 


(Continued on page 83) 


7 Invitations,Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script Jettering includ- 

@ 1n ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.00, 


Write for Sn ee 
N, Ott Engraving Co. 1039 Ohestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 











_ Cr Ts, 
Seéane 


Largest and most 
costly steamer on in- 
and waters of the 


Sit: 


- — 7 Se nel 


East or West~A Good Night's Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 
You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 
up refreshed. 

Great Ship “‘Seeandbee"’ and Steamers “City of Erie” 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 

Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


and “City of Buffalo." 












Daylight trips every Saturday f / T i F ili 
Z y from July Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
8th to September 2nd. request. 
Ask your ticket agent or any tourist Daily Service — June 11th to Sept. 4th 
agency for tickets via C. & ne between loledo and Buttalo, via Put-in- 
Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65, 


New Tourist Automobile Rate — $10.00 


round trip with two days return limit for Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 
Cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. the Great Ship ““Seeandbee."" Alsv ask for 
Care over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. pictorial booklet (free). 


WIACABA TAL 
‘ The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 205, E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 


Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 
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Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Like a broad ribbon of silver the sparkling 
Hudson winds its way among the verdant 
hills and headlands. A fresh picture at every 
turn to delight the eye and rest the mind. 
Nature’s finest scenery viewed to best ad- 
vantage from the cool roomy decks of the 


LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 
**Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
‘Robert Fulton” “‘Albany” 

“De Witt Clinton” 


Season May 13 to Oct. 22, daily including Sun- 
days. Delightful one-day outings from New York 
to Poughkeepsie, Newburg, West Point, (weekdays 
only) and Bear Mountain. The attractive route to 
or from the Catskill Mountains, Saratoga and the 
North, Niagara Falls and the West. All through 
railroad tickets from New York to Albany and from 
Albany to New York are accepted. 
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Hudson River Day Line 
New York 
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Reduced Fares — 


to the Northwest 


This summer round trip tickets will sell 
at prices only slightly in advance of reg- 
ular one-way fares. A reduction of almost 
50% via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. No war tax. 








Plan now to make that long deferred visit 
to the picturesque Puget Sound Country 
where mountain and marine attractions 
will vie for your attention. 





Or perhaps you’d rather plan a summer on a 
ranch in the Montana Rockies; wandering a’top 
of the world—hiking, riding, fishing— finding a 
new joy in living in the most glorious of outdoor 
lands. 





Of course you’ll travel over the ‘‘World’s Long- 
est Electrified Railroad’’—route of the famous 
“Olympian’’ and the ‘‘Columbian’’— between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Missoula, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Write for full information and illustrated booklets, 
GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 


Room 1346, Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway | 








74-13753 
































VACATIONCOLORADO 


~ Summer Fares Much Lower 
DENVER’S ONE-DAY MOUNTAIN AUTO TRIPS 

Rocky Mountain National Park $10.50 
Denver Mountain Parks $4 and 5.00 
Never-Summer Range (2 days) 25.50 
Echo Lake—Mount Evans... 8.00 
Arapahoe Glacier (all expense) 15.00 


ONE-DAY RAIL TRIPS‘ 
Georgetown Loop .$ 3.55 
Royal Gorge . . . 11.64 | 
pocketbook—and a Platte Canon $2.00 to 5.40 |. 
free autocamp. Moffat Road... 5.00: | 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells where to go, what to see and how to enjoy 
from one day to three months in cool Colorado. 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 


506 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
























Peak-to-Peak and 40 
other short scenic auto 
trips. Motor, camp, fish, 
enjoy outdoor sports. 
Live as reasonable as at 
home, or as expensive 
as you wish. 
Denver has 252 
Hotels and over 400 
Mountain Resorts, 
2 at prices to fit any 
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Motoring to Cloudland’s Mirror 
(Continued from page 79) 


as the most sublime sight in the Denver 
Mountain Park system, combining as it 
does a view of snow-crowned peaks, 
rugged cliffs, dense forests, beautiful 
vales, and distant plains. When early 
frosts have turned the aspen trees to 
yellow and red, while the spruce and 
pine still retain their somber green, the 
effect is one to delight an artist. 

Having completed the upper loop of 
the figure “8,” the drive from Bergen 
Park continues to Evergreen, a magic 
city holding a lamp rubbed with tourist 
gold. It was transformed over night 
from a sawmill village into another 
Aladdin’s dream come true—a _ resort 
of 800 travelers’ homes owned by per- 
sons from twenty-one states. Near by 
are municipal golf links for the use of 
tourists and of guests in the many 
hotels and mountain resorts already 
dotting this region, The city of Den- 
ver will complete another improve- 
ment this summer—the creation at this 
point of a great lake from a natural 
bowl-shaped depression. It will pro- 
vide additional facilities for fishing, 
rowing and bathing. 

Along Bear Creek Canyon the way 
leads us beside waters tumbling, chat- 
tering on their way to either the Gulf 
of Mexico or the Atlantic. Morrison, 
seventeen miles out of Denver, is at 
hand, “Here have been unearthed 
some of the richest treasures of 
Paleontology of the West,” says Par- 
sons in his Guidebook to Colorado. He 
continues: “Among: other finds is that 
of the thigh bone of an atlantosaurus, 
the largest land animal known to the 
scientific world; the bone is nine feet 
long and twenty-eight inches in diam- 
eter. This saurian had ribs ten feet 
long and four inches thick. It must 
have been eighty feet in length, and 
over thirty-five feet tall, when stand- 
ing. In the strata of the rocks have 
been found bones belonging to extraor- 
dinary animals and reptiles, such as 
the extinct Triceratops, which had a 
skull from six to eight feet long.” 

Only a short distance from Dinosaur 
Park, as this region has been named, 
is Lover’s Leap, in Turkey Creek Can- 
yon. Indian legend tells how a roman- 
tic maiden, crossed in love, leaped to 
her death from a towering rock, follow- 
ed by her Indian lover. 

Beyond the Morrison gateway to the 
Mountain Park system, the remainder 
of the ride to Denver lies over concrete 
roads through prosperous farming 
country. Twilight falls as the city is 
entered. 


“Teaching Everybody to Sing’’ 


In a recent interview Florence Mac- 
net famous American opera singer, 
said: 

“I would make musical culture as 
compulsory as the other branches of a 
common school education, and I have 
lately made this the subject of a seri- 
ous proposition which I laid before 
the public school authorities in Chi- 
cago. Every person has some musical 
talent, I believe, at least in a latent 
form, if not in an active and apparent 
form. While it is true that there are 
very few in our schools to-day who will 
become truly great musicians, it is 
equally true that there are very few in- 
deed who are said to be ‘tone-deaf.’ 
But between these two extremes are 
the ninety-eight per cent of those who 
can be taught to sing. There should 
be special classes for those unable to 
distinguish notes and tunes, just as 
there are special provisions made for 
those who cannot distinguish colors. 

“There are no cases of ‘tone-deaf- 
ness’ or ‘color-blindness’ that cannot be 
corrected. Teaching everybody to sing 
is important from the hygienic stand- 
point as well as for the more obvious 
purpose of musical advancement in 
America. There are no flat-chested 
singers of note, and pulmonary dis- 
eases are almost unknown among vocal 
artists, Therefore, singing is just as 
beneficial to the health of our growing 
youth as Boy-scouting or Campfiring, 
and its mental and spiritual effects are 
certainly comparable to these excellent 
institutions.” 
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“How! 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 


BOOK IN WHICH HUNDREDS 4&9 


OF TEACHERS TELL OF ORIG- q 

INAL SCHOOLROOM DEVICES 

THAT HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 4 
r 


PROVED SUCCESSFUL 


Copy 


£4 GIA £ AAOFS 























interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work. 


For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

**How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topicsem- 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of ‘How 
Did It”’ is to makeit pos- 
sible for you to do this. 











bracing every branch of school work, Each otf these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the “Help-One-Another Club’ of Normal 


Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 





The contents of ‘‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treatedineach. 

NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREATED 


Teachers will find 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 
material than ever 






before was _ con- 
tained in a volume | School Management... 60 
of itssizeand price, Arithmetic .... ove OD 
The helps and de- Language... 61 
vicesin “‘Spelling’”’ Geography 26 
alone —forty-eight | Spelling ..... 48 
of them— are well History ... a ae 
worth the price of Writing... ae | 
the book. Reading .....ssesseeeeerer 42 
“How I Did It” Hygiene ........000+ Keaniees 26 


Decoration and Art..... 30 


se Nature Study and 


printed in clear, 
readable type on a Mo ang el a 35 
good gradeofpaper. Manual Training.- 








Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as 


Music 
152 


Seat Work........--.--:0 

Schoolroom Holidays. 64 
books soldat much | Miscellaneous........- 47 
higher prices. 


“‘How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer- 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primaly 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 
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em the verve 
YOSEMITE 


National Park] 
—in California — 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends its 
welcome to all travelers, to enjoy the ex- 
ceptional beauty and majesty of its world 
famous natural wonders,— its motor 
tours, trail riding, summer and winter 
recreations, and mountain climbing. 

The new, three-day “Y T S” tour, 156 
miles by rail and 240 miles by motor stage, 
offers a special attraction this year, between 
June 1 and October 1, reaching all main points 
of interest, including Merced River Canyon, 
Yosemite Valley, Hetch Hetchy Valley, In- 
spiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 Big 
Trees, Wawona Point, and (after June 15) 
Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at a cost 
of $35.00 for round trip transportation from 
Merced, California, where all main line rail- 
road tickets permit free stopovers. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today 
for Free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. B Yosemite, Calif. 











MOTOR TOURS 
BOSTON -NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 

















Splendid New Hotel 
For Women 


Many summer attractions. Roof 
garden, tea garden. Tea house 
available for conventions and 
parties. Airy bedrooms $1.50 to 
$4.00 a day. Valeting rooms with 
electric irons for the personal use 
of guests. No tipping. Restaurant 
open to the public. Booklet. 


National Board Y. W.C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 





Union Station Vlaza 
“WASHINGTON, DC. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Summer Citizenship Projects 
(Continued from page 81) 


The city child, having from birth to 
direct his attention to more things 
sometimes seems more observant than 
his country cousin. This is unfair to 
the child in the country, who should re- 
ceive extra help in observation. 

Direct the child’s attention to mes- 
sages from the government that they 
will see posted in the post offices and 
railroad stations and town tax notices 
posted on the highways. They will do 
a great deal of difficult reading if you 
get them interested in this and will 
come back with information and ques- 
‘tions about civics. 

If there is Junior Red Cross work 
going on in school, urge that it be kept 
up during the summer. If your chil- 
dren live in the country, make arrange- 
ments with some mother or person in 
town to help the children send flowers, 
fruit or berries to the children’s ward 
in a hospital or to an orphan’s home, 
at least once during the summer. 


Help Them Start Their Own Library 


That school has failed which has not 
cultivated a taste for good reading. 
The long vacation leisure time will 
bring golden memories to the boys and 
girls who have been helped to find the 
right kind of books. It seems too bad to 
have to lock up all the schoolbooks all 
summer but schoolbooks and library 
books cannot take the place of one’s 
own books. So interest the children in 
buying their own library. Give them a 
list of the books in the Instructor Lit- 
erature Series and tell them how little 
these cost. No doubt a little Reading 
Circle could be formed, each child buy- 
ing the two or three he wants as a start 
and the teacher or class sending off the 
order all together before school closes. 
If the little groups will meet once a 
week to read aloud they will have much 
enjoyment. They might plan to give 
an entertainment during the summer 
to their parents and friends and might 
dramatize the favorite stories and have 
the boys do minstrel stunts. June 
should be full of suggestions for sum- 
mer activity. 


Home Work 


“If all the year were holiday 
To sport would be as tedious as to 
work.” 

Children in districts where there are 
no opportunity classes will want to do 
a certain amount of home study during 
the summer. Planning this in June 
and keeping the idea of “opportunity” 
and not “penalty” before the children 
may save some children a half year’s 
work. Make them understand the civic 
service a child does who works so as to 
avoid retardation and so saves the 
town the money that otherwise would 
have to be spent on his extra schooling. 


Home Chores 


Have talks about the work that can 
be done in summer. Tell about the 
girls who gave their mother a vacation 
by doing all the work for a week. She 
had no money for travel, but for a 
week she was a guest in her own home. 
The family is the basis of American 
home life. Emphasize the civic value 
of home chores. Make the children 
proud of their home duties. Make 
them feel as a little band of girls felt 
who would not play afternoons or ad- 
mit to their circle children who would 
play until the family dinner dishes 
were washed, the kitchen in apple-pie 
order, they themselves washed and 
dressed and the younger members of 
the family all primped up,—then those 
seven and eight-year-old girls took a 
summer walk on the country roads and 
told each other stories. Grown up, 
they now recall those summer days 
with joy. Of course you give school 


(Continued on page 85) 





Teachers’ Vacation 


Special 50 Days’ Tour $650 


Personally conducted by expert Tourist Manager. 
Visiting: Germany, Passion Play, Switzerland, 
France, Monte Carlo, Battlefields, Belgium, England, 
Ete. Sailing July 12th, One class Boat. Con- 
cessions allowed. Act quickly for particulars. 





| a suming - 








Majestic Mount Robson, Alt. 13,069 feet 






Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embrace the scenic 
mountain wonders of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the lowest altitude, the 
easiest gradients and in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Your Ideal Vacation 


1s realized in the ‘‘Highlands of Ontario’’—- Algonquin Park — 
(Alt. 2,000 ft.) —Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes—-30,000 Islands 
Georgian Bay—Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes—Timagami— 
Nipigon—Quetico—Minaki, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
Golf, Camping and finest Hotels. Hay fever unknown, 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces. 
Fishing, Hunting and Camping 

Reel fishing and hunting in virgin streams and unspoiled big game 


country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ON- 
TARIO, ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 


Canadian National or Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Book- 

let H, mentioning districts that interest you. 
Boston, 294 Washington Street Kansas City, 334 Railway Ex- Portland, Me., Grand Trunk 
Buffalo, 1019 Chamber of Com- change Building Station 
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merce Building Los Angeles, - Van Nuys San Francisco, 689 Market St. 
Bldg., 7th and Spring Sts. Seattle, 902 Second Avenue 
Chicago, 108 West Adams St. “a en 
Cincinnati, 406 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, 518 Second Ave., St. Louis. 306 Merchants Laclede 
Detroit, 527 Majestic Building New York, 1370 Broadway St. Paul, 4th and 













Duluth, 430 West Superior St. Pittsburgh, 505 Park Building Jackson Sts. uit 
H. H. MELANSON G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Canadian National Railways Grand Trunk Railway 





Toronto, Can. Montreal, Can. 




















Park Avenue Hore. 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets, New York 


Subway entrance at door 


One of the best known hotels in the metropolis. Convenient 
to shopping, theatres, and in the heart of the wholesale dis- 
trict. Less than 50 cents taxi fare (one or more persons) from 
either railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS: 


50 Single Rooms............ $2.25 per day. 
100 Single Rooms............ $2.50 per day. 
250 Double Rooms........... $4.00 per day and upward. 
Single Rooms with Bath....... $4.00 per day and upward. 
Double Rooms with Bath...... $5.00 per day and upward. 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 





























SEARS TOURS COMPANY, 
1340 Broadway, New York City 





Rebuilt Underwood Typewriters ¢ 


With Two-Color Ribbon, Back Spacer, ete. LESS THAN ONE HALF 
PRICE of New Machine, as Brand New Underwood is $97.50 to $102.50, 
Selected, Adjusted, Second-Hand Underwoods $31.50 


Old machines traded in. OURS IS A WONDERFUL PLAN. BIG, BIG 
MBARGAIN. Descriptive Folder advice, etc., FREE. Write 











PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., Dept. 16, PITTSBURGH, PA, 








The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


GOOD READING FOR ALL THE GRADES IN THE MOST CONVENIENT AND INEXPENSIVE FORM 


HE benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary reading in the 
T schools are being more and more appreciated. The adoption of this idea 
by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries which would 
provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well arranged form for 
all the grades in the school. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 


The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. ‘They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, avd a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 
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The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 


An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 








The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 








Instructor School Library No. 1 
190 Books Assorted for All Grades 


PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 


which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the ine 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher's use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of “%% 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 
















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 


women of the higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 


the best in literature may 


be expected. 


The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care. 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 


Libraries for both grad 


ed and ungraded schools are described below. Each 


library or library unit is put up in a strong cloth covered box which can be kept 
on the teacher’s desk where the books will be readily accessible to the pupils, 
Accompanying each library is a record book to be used by the teacher in keep. 


ing a record of the books read by each pupil. 


brary in your school next 


Plan to place an Instructor |). 
year. 





27C Aesop, Eleven Fables from 
28C Aesop, More Fables from 
33C Andersen, Stories from 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tailsat Play 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in Winter 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
59C Boston Tea Party, Story of the 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 


(New terdam) 
65C Child Lifein the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—III 
ginia) 


(Vir; 
152C Child's Garden of Verses 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
167C Famous Artists— I— Landseer 
and Bonheur 
44C Famous. Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
51C Flax, Story of 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert and Some of Her Sisters 
52C Glass, Story of 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
47C Greek Myths 
71C Hiawatha, Selections from 
56C Indian Children Tales 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in 
onderlan 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
onderlan 
86C American Inventors—!I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—I1 (Morse 
and Edison 
82C Boone, Daniel, Story of 
77C Cotton, Story of 
292C East of the Sun and West of the 
loon and Other Stories 





180C Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of 
92C Animal Lifein the Sea 

250C Atthe Back of the North Wind 

(Selection from) 

200C Child of Urbino, The 

183C Dog of Flanders, A 

243C Famous Artists—III—Millet | 

265C Four Little Discoverers in 


Panama 
9C Golden Touch, The 


163C Courage, Stories of 

185C First Crusade, Story of the 

109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 

inchona, Resins, etc.) 

211C Golden Fleece, The 

114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) . 

115C Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168C Great European Cities—Ill (St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople ) 


815C Armenia, Story of 

266C Belgium, Story of 

307C Chariot Race, The 

14C Evangeline 

222C Greek Heroes— Part I. The 
Story of Perseus 

223C Greek Heroes— Part II. The 
Story of Theseus 

189C Heroism, Stories of 


242C Aeneid, Story of the (Cond.) 
252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 
19C Cotter’s Saturday Night, The 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 
297C David Copperfield, Story of 
23C Deserted Village. e 
17C Enoch Arden 
151C Gold Bug, The 





Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete. 
Instructor School Library—235 Titles for Each Grade from | 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


THIRD GRADE GROUP 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


| 
FIFTH GRADE GROUP | 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight | 
groups including boxes and record books. | 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 





270C Four Little Cotton-Tzils in | 104C Mother Goose Reader 
acation 140C Nursery Tales 

34C Grimm, Stories from 301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 

29C Indian Myths 32C Patriotic Stories 

37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 288C Primer from Fableland 

31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 


1C Little Plant People—Part I 
2C Little Plant People—Part Il 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 


Beginners 
30C Story of a Sunbeam 
245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


220C Chnist Child, Story of the 308C Peter Rabbit, Story of 
54C Columbus, Story of 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader Children 
204C Lincoln, Boyhood of 233C Poems Worth Knowing—| 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry | 46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Air en 1 Dry Soil Plants) 50C Reynard the Fox 
39C Little Wood Friends 67C Robinson Crusoe, Story of 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
7C Longfellow, Story of 102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories | 
43C Mayflower, Story of the 40C Wings and Stings | 














70C Revolution, Stories of the—ill| 


164C Little Brown Baby, The, and 


ther Babies (Marion the Swamp Fox) | 
208C Little Plant People of the | 289C Snow Man, The, The Little Fir | 
aterways Tree and Other Stories | 


48C Nature Myths 133C Story of Tea and the Teacup | 

195C Night Before Christmas and i wr nhs $ Corner Cup. | 
Other Christmas Selections arr el ig wale 

2270) Our Animal Friends—A. S 137C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

weil rs _ riends tory (Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 

eader board—Part II.) 

138C Story of Rice, Currants and 

Honey (Aunt Martha’s Cor- 


68C Revolution, Stories of the— 1 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 





Mountain Boys) ner Cupboard—Part III.) 
69C Revolution, Stones of the—II| 4C Washington, Story of 
( Around Philadelphia) 41C Wool, Story of 


205C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 
hree Giants 
207C Famous Arrtists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo 
91C Field, Eugene, Story of 
179C Flag, Story of the 
293C Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 


Goldilocks 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
178C Lexington and Bunker Hill, 


Story of 
159C Little Lame Prince 


90C Longfellow, : Fifteen Selections 
from (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
248C Makers of European History 
83C Printing, Story of 
212C Robin Hood, Stories of 
181C Stars, Stories of the 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) | 


! 





111C Water Babies (Abridged) 
76C Wheat, Story of 


186C Heroes from King Arthur 
313C In Nature’s Fairyland 
199C Jackanapes 
=, ae fe Few f : | 
8C King of the Golden River 61C Sindbad the Sailor, Story of | 
113C _ — and | 1970 Stevenson, Robert Louis, Story | 
309C Moni the Goat Boy | 94C Sugar, Story of | 
98C Nathan Hale, Story of | 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
217C Nightingale, Florence, Story of | and Cocoa) 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
299C Iron, Story of | 188C Napoleon, Story of 
197C Lafayette, Story of 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
298C Leather, Story of Richard the Lion-Hearted, | 
101C Lee, Robert E., Story of The Black Prince) | 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 258C Pilgrim's Progress, The (Abr.) | 
106C Mexico, Story of 10C Snow Image, The 

26C Minotaur, The 144C Steam, Story of 

25C Miraculous Pitcher, The 283C Time, Stories of 

73C Musicians, Four Great 24C Three Golden Apples 

74C Musicians, Four More Great 310C Willard, Frances, Story of 


97C Norsemen, Story of the 
122C Pied Piper of Hamelin | 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—II | 
93C Silk, Story of | 














SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 


235C Poems Worth Knowing-lll | 
22C Rab and His Friends | 
160C Revolution, Heroes of the | 
11C Rip Van Winkle | 


192C Jean Valjean, a of 
311C Jerusalem, Story o 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

120C Longfellow, Ten Selections from 
149C Man Without a Country, The 15C Snowbound | 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries | 225C Tennyson’s Poems—Selected | 
184C Nurnberg Stove, The 119C Thanatopsis, and Other Poems | 
260C Oliver Twist 246C Whatl Sawin Japan 
285C Panama and the Canal, Story of | 224C William Tell, Story of 

















127C Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems | 236C Poems Worth Knowing—!V 
20C Great Stone Face, The, Rill} 126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner | 

from the Town Pump 193C. Sketch Book, Selections from the | 

241C Iliad, Story of the (Condensed) | 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by | 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare ennyson | | 
251C Language and Literature, | 261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel. | 
279C True Story of the Man in the | 


259C Last of the Mobi 
of nok wy thetes nage 18C Vision of Sir Launfal 


128C Lincoln, Speeches of —Selected | 
231C Oregon Trail, The (Condensed | 158C Washington's Farewel! Address | 
and Other Papers \ 


from Parkman) 











———— 
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When you travel this summer 
take along a 


F Fivesinch Case of 
Simplex Medicines 


Whether your vacation is spent in some 
smali town, in traveling from place to 
place in this Country or in foreign lands 
you may often have need for emergency | 
treatment when no physician is available. 
Dimon’s Five Inch Case of Simplex Medi- 
cines contains remedies for headache, con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sunburn and other ills and ailments 
with full directions for use. Neatly and 
safely packed in a buckram bound case 
which slips readily into trunk or traveling 


bag. 
PRICE $2.50 
Parcel Post prepaid to any address 


| C. A. DIMON, 


2132 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Wholesale Physicians’ Supplies 
Established 1888 


COME TO 


MINNESOTA 


MOTOR, fish, golf, camp in the 
woods—or along the motor trail— 
or stop in a big city hotel; you’re close to 
nature or civilization as Fae * please. 

Come! By motor, rail or boat—ask your 
local ticket agent about reduced summer 
rates. Write for information and literature. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn, 
1157 East 6th Street St. Paul, Minn- 
When you write, indicate kind of information 
desired: General Vacations, Canoe Trips 
Permanent Summer Home Sites. 

Z Om 
















































Wear an Onyx 
/\ LIKA-DIAMOND 
‘ < for 10 Days FREE 


4 INKEY RING--for the littie finger--solid 
14 K green gold fancy mounting set wit 
tin black onyx, with aperatne L IKA- 

fiaM OND in centre of o 5 


B ay 
ostman $3.50, wear ring 10 days; if satis- 
ied, pay = 3 a month for 4 months. 


Price com 
LIKA DIAMOND solitare, set in fancy 
pierced eels gold heavy. solid 14 K green 
‘old mounting. S' Sides of ring trimmed with 
Ben ponte ul engine-turned white gold, Pay post- 
3.50, weas ring 10 days; if satisfied pay us 
2 a a month for months. Pric e complete $13.50. 
A-DIAMOND 7-stone cluster ring, pant 








gold mounting. Pay postman $4.50, wear ring 


10 days; if satisfied pay us ‘se a month for 6 
months Price complete $16.50 

Take your choice, you need ‘send no money. 
e, acres and finger-size. 


IMPERIAL IMPORTING co. 
357-B Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 





FREE em! 


This i is the surest and most convincing way to show 
fits you will derive from this wonderful hammock. 
ays justasif it were your ownand note the daily 
If not satisfied return it tous. No obligations. 


Write f for FREE Book! 


This hammoc spine. See how it will give you 
etait ak 00 Four sping cor tree book, “How to 
Make thes 58D Candas Man and details of ous da: Bday free trial offer. 


The Holby Revolving Hammock: Co., Dept. A38?,Baldwin City, Kan. 









ric 














MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 





spare time writing show cards. Quickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple. “Instructograph” 
method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each w 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
! 106 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


— 


Son ong Writers | hav . heat proposition. 


RAY i." D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CHICAGO. 
tages Story or Photoplay 


WRITERS! Nyy Kedig ge 














Have Py Song Poems 
Melodies ? 











HAVE YOU A_SONG- 








once to Music Sales Co., Dept. 101, St. Louis, Mo. 





Summer Citizenship Projects 
(Continued from page 83) 


credit for home chores during the term. 
Give it then for garden work, for 
clean-up, paint-up and repair work 
around the house, for preserving and 
household sewing, and plan all these 
things in June. Nothing can be done 
until the brain conceives it; children 
must have thoughts before they can ex- 
ecute them. They like to know what 
other children have done. Tell them 
about the Union Street School in Utica. 


The Utica School City 


The Union Street School has all the 
advantages without any of the defects 
of mock government. The upper 
classes are divided into first and second 
party. The only persons eligible for 
nomination as_ officers are _ eighth 
graders. They must have won their 
“U’s” for high class standing. Every 
five weeks those highest in the ten 
classes get “U’s.” Children entering 
seventh or eighth grades from any 
other school have to undergo five 
months’ probation before being al- 
lowed to take the oath as citizens of the 
school city. The ten classes are called 
wards. The city officials are elected in 
November and inducted into office in 
January. The new citizens take the 
oath of allegiance in January. A meet- 
ing of the common council is held once 
in two weeks. The discipline of the 
school is in the hands of the teacher. 
The children not only conduct other 
business of the school but keep track 
of the actions of the regular city offi- 
cials. The school spirit here is very 
strong. The class has adopted the fol- 
lowing creed, 

CLASS CREED 

I believe in Class Spirit—the founda- 
tion of all motives in school life. 

I believe that success and achievement 
are only obtained by class and school 
unity, codperation, and teamwork. 

I acknowledge that to be a member of a 
progressive and worth-while class, I 
must attend to myself only—not to 
others. 

I believe that it is the little things of 
life that, done well, fit us to accom- 
plish greater things when the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

I believe that each individual of this 
eighth grade class should set a good 
example, so that the boys and girls to 
come may find it worth their while to 
follow; so that they may be good 
citizens. 

—Dorothy M. Morgan, 


Does it not speak well for children’s 
idea of self-discipline that a _ robin 
should build a nest and rear her young 
just outside the window of the boys’ 
coatroom, of this Utica School? The 
school frequently parades through the 
city on patriotic occasions and the 
newspapers print accounts of the 
school city activity. 


Order—Beauty—Cleanliness 
The motto of my first Civic Guards 


was “O, B, C.,” standing for Order, 
Beauty, Cleanliness. Under home 
chores let there be the project: “How 


to Bring About Greater Order in One’s 
Room, Home, Yard, Community’—in 
arrangement of belongings and mater- 
ial, and in obedience to regulations and 
planning one’s time. 

The same project in Cleanliness gives 
a chance to impress a new thought on 
children. Cleanliness consists not only 
in banishing but in avoiding dirt. 
Stress the prevention of uncleanliness. 
As regards mental cleanliness, the ter- 
rible so-called comics in the movies are 
ruining children’s sense of decency, 
making -them think things are funny 
that are only disgusting. 

If you wish to make good useful citi- 
zens, never forget beauty. Beauty of 
thought and life will reflect itself in 
beauty of countenance and surround- 
ings. Let the teacher remember that 
beauty is not foppishness. There is 
more real beauty in farm clothes and 
in farm faces than in city vapidity and 
monotony of fashion. A love of beauty 
will foster civic virtue, therefore teach 
beauty. 


Poverty is the north wind that lashes 
men into vikings.—Ouida. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 

















Mr. L. M. Allen, Dice President 
| Rock Island Lines 
731 La Salle Station, Chicago 


I Please mail me, without charge. your 


publication on 
O Colorado O California 
Fragen the book or books you desire] 


Your Guide to Colorado 


Send for this book. Read it carefully, paying 
special attention to the illustrations. You will 
then be able to plan your summer outing in- 
telligently. Sent without charge upon receipt 
of coupon. California folder also mailed when 
requested. Fill ovt and mark the coupon; 
mail it today. 


The lowest in years; placing Colorado, California, the 
National Parks and vacation grounds of the Vest within 
your easy reach. 

We shall be glad to plan your trip, advise you about 
its cost, and furnish detailed information about Rock 
Island service~the Golden State Limited, to and 
from California; the Rocky Mountain Limited and 
other fast Rock Island trains to and from Colorado. 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers on the 





/ 


\ Greatly Reduced Fares 


Rock Island Lines 

















Write Photoplays: 


for suitable ideas. 


$25-$300 
paid anyone 
Experience unnecessary; 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


com- | and Short Stories. 


WRITE NEWS JTEMS 


Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Sy ndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 








and Muskoka 
N\ Lake Districts 


Y On the: Great White Liners ; 
North Americans South American 


Cruises Weekly from Chicago, Buffalo (Niagara Falls), Duluth, Detroit 


and Cleveland via Mackinac IsI., Georgian Bay 


Alluring Trips of Over . 000 Miles With Ample Time at All Points of Interest to See the Sights 


These ifi 


d to give 





8 
service equal to the ieee ‘Atlantic Liners | 


every modern comfort and convenience; Promenade 
and sun decks of unusual width; Large grand salon; 
Inviting berths in 


Commodious lounging rooms; 


and furnish side rooms); Kitchens all white enamel ; 


A Week Full of Joyful Entertainment 


On every trip a socially gifted hostess introduces the 


passengers and arranges entertainments. 


dancing in Ball Room and Roof Garden every evening 
except Sunday. Music by splendid Orchestra; Piano 
those who are musical. 


and Phonograph for use 0: 


Music and 


Call or Write for Pamphlet and Full Information 
CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 


. E. Brown, General Agent 
16 East Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. H. Black, General Passenger Saont 


110 W. Adams St., Chicago, I! 


(30,000 Isi’s) and Return 


elegant state rooms or beds in parlor rooms (all! out- 
Wonderful 
meals daintily served by waitresses neatly garbed in 
white; Uniform courtesy from bell boy to eaptain. 
Wireless and every device for safety of passengers. 


Radio-phone Apparatus for long distance receiving. 
For the Children, Open Air Play Ground and Deck 
Games (carefully screened in)—all these are free. 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago and 
Detroit, Cleveland or Buffalo honored for passage, 


THE LAKE TRIPS THAT HAVE NO EQUAL‘ 


Fa te i I al A A A LP A a AE Et A a ee 


www - 
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Physicians Know 


that itis bothrefreshing and invigor- 
ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant efficacious tonic forthe 
brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 
readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions, 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providense, At. 














DAYLIGHT PROJECTION 
In the CLASSROOM with 3 


STEREO-SCREEN | 


AM°CDERN MIRACLE 















VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPHC 
ad Vic ford. West 4th 
Oavenvort fowa C= 








Cut glass bargains 


Sit down NOW and write for our Special Bargain 
Sheet, offering handsome cut glass at ridicuously low 
prices. Bowls, tumblers, vases, bon bon dishes, etc. 


ment xs NACpSIal Rrafters “xi” 
Do YouMerspire? 


Send us 4c for Testing 
Sample and what med- 
ical authorities say of 

Armpit Perspiration. 








(4s Antiseptic Liguid) Keeps thearmpits sweet and 

=. Use it TWICE aweek. No perspiration ruined 

dresses — No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at 
toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. 

NONSPI CO., 2636 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


SO ent trom 4 a4 erty AX 
er cles. pa 
eid. at [Ay 


Factory Prices. ogasuroral easily Save $10 to 825. 
ft di frst | 
deposit. a can carn exall scrence ‘nt i 
Whee! pa. borne. mlomentat & r 
haifa SendNoM —A 
—! Money. 


4 s 
Mea ] <v<le Comps Bo iastitoN 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


DON'T FORGET 


to send us your FILMS or FILM NEGATIVES 
while on your vacation. We make six prints any 
size Film and one hand-tinted Free tor 20 cents. 
AZ-U-LYK-M PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 0, Bristol, Vermont 
































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


FAILURE 


What is a failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even 
guess 
You never have won a high success. 


What is a miss? It’s a practice shot 
Which we often must make to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull’s-eye in the center. 

If you never have sent your bullet wide, 


| You never have put a mark inside. 


What is a knock-down? A count of ten 
Which a man may take for a rest. 
It will give him a chance to come up 

again 
And do his particular best. 
If you’ve never been bumped in a rat- 
tling go, 
You never have come to the scratch, I 


know! 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 


VALUE OF HUMOR 


Strange as it may seem, it was an old 
Scotch elder who said, “The want of a 
sense of humor is the unpardonable 
sin.” It is true that its absence is al- 
most a sin; for a man’s attitude to- 
wards life is not wholesome if he be 
without it. And the humorless state is 
so hopeless as to be almost unpardon- 
able, the proverbial surgical operation 
for the purpose of introducing a joke 
into a hard head not yet having been 
invented. It is an unpardonable sin; 
for life in some of its aspects is a jest, 
and the only righteous and rational at- 
titude of human beings towards life in 
many of its manifestations is deep, 
hearty laughter. The sense of humor 
at its best is one of the deepest things 
in life. It is a spiritual perception of 
the vast, incongruous’ discrepancy 
which exists between things as they 
seem and things as they really are. It 
is not, then, as is so generally sup- 
posed, one of the superficial elements of 
life, It is part of all that is healthiest 
ee in humanity.—John Edgar 
Park. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 
You will find as you look back upon 
your life that the moments that stand 
out above everything else are the mo- 
ments when you have done things in a 
spirit of love-—Henry Drummond. 


TRUE LAUGH 
There is a deal of religion in an 
earnest, hearty laugh that comes ring- 
ing from the heart. That man is a bad 
man who has not within him the power 
of a hearty laugh.—F.. W. Robinson. 


The essential things which distin- 
guish one individual from another, 
which give one man a higher place 
among his fellows and another a lower, 
are just two: First of all, persever- 
ance—the ability to keep everlastingly 
at it; and, secondly, imagination or 
vision—the ability to see beyond the 
present moment, and to understand 
that the work at hand reaches beyond 
the present moment, and so is worth 
while.—Gifford Pinchot. 


“Do not look forward to what might 
happen to-morrow; the same everlast- 
ing Father, who:cares for you to-day, 
will take care of you to-morrow and 
every day. Either He will shield you 
from suffering, or He will give you un- 
failing strength to bear it. Be at peace 
then and put aside all anxious thoughts 
and imaginations.” 


It is only by thinking about great 
and good things that we come to love 
them, and it is only by loving them that 
we come to long for them, and it is only 
by longing for them that we are im- 
pelled to seek after them, and it is only 
by seeking after them that they become 
ours and we enter into vital experience 
of their beauty and blessedness.—Van 
Dyke. 

The sun will shine after every storm; 
there is a solution for every problem 
and the soul’s highest duty is to be of 
good cheer.—Emerson. 
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The a Entertainment Books 


The Well Known “ Pieces and Plays ’’ Series 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages............... $ .35 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages.......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages............ aH) 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.......... mh) 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages...... 235 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.............. B33) 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages............... 235 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages............. 35 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages........ 35 
Favorite Songs Pantemimed and Posed. 96 pages........... 2d 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages..........ccececeeeeeeees as) 


Other Popular Entertainment Books 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages...$ .3 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... 30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages..............e cece ee euee 30 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...............00. eee eee 30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages............+..sseeeeee 30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages-.... OE Pr OT ee ee 35 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages................. 30 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages.............. 35 | 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. mH) 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookIII. 192 pages............ 30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 | 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............. Ab) 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 | 
Popular Ten Cent Plays—8 to 16 Pages Each | 
Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. By Willis N. Bugbee...... $ .10 
Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw............... 10 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith............... 10 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold...................005- 10 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer.................. 10 | 
Silent Night. By Katie Belle Harrison..................... 10 | 
The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus...................008- 10 | 
A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay.. .10 | 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker........ 10 | 


Inexpensive Song Books 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 174 Songs with Words 
and Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid. In lots of 
100, transportation payable by purchaser...... $12.50 per 100. 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs with Words and 
NIMBIC Cee ece ees oe seeks toe ewes + owe ee aes one 10c per copy. 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs.. .15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 
RES MRR ICS cele wns ou ms 3 ose oes o9 <0 6's ss ssitieleice enw esis 

New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages.. .20 

Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 


Erne ee re eee rer 39 
Outlines in U. S. Geography. By Inez N. McFee. 168 pages.. «39 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. , 

35 


PE, | BU OB in vnc cccseecceed eds cteesereeseees o 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages .39 


A catalog describing these books and our many other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly iled on req 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) | 
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After Fifty Years 


By Louis Win Rapeer 


President Research University, Washington, D. C. 


NE of the most inspiring true stor- 
O ies of education came to me in a 
eculiar manner. Middlesex Bailey, 
instructor in methods of teaching 
mathematics of the New York Training 
School for Teachers, and I, a psychol- 
ogist of the institution, had gone at 
noon for our luncheon to a little place 
near Morningside Heights. During 
our conversation Professor Bailey told 
me that to him the most inspiring as- 
pect of the life of a teacher was the 
manner in which he undoubtedly trans- 
formed the lives of his students for 
good, whether he ever learned of it or 
not. In expanding his theme, he said 
that fifty years before, a young woman 
teacher near Middletown, Connecticut, 
who had taught him as a young boy, 
had profoundly influenced him all his 
life and had helped him to be a bigger 
and better man, 

He told me of how he had been in- 
spired to learn and do his best, how he 
had idolized her, and how he had been 
practically directed toward the teach- 
ing profession and idealistic service 
by her ability in the classroom. He 
even told of getting permission to take 
her out riding in a sleigh and helping 
to entertain her in his home. 


I said to him, “I suppose you have 


kept track of her, then?” 

“No,” he replied, “I never have.” 

“Well,” I continued, “it seems sad 
that you have not found it possible to 
follow her up and learn what she has 
accomplished in later years. Wouldn’t 
you be happy to tell her what you have 
told me?” , 

“Yes,” he replied; “but circum- 
stances interfered, and it has now been 
fifty years—she is probably dead long 
since.” 

At that time I was teaching and 
working out a modern logic. This 
study had given me the general atti- 
tude that no problem is insoluble. So, 
intrepidly, [ said to him: “Don’t you 
think there is some way by which we 
might find her, or learn about her? I 
have taught,” I urged, “in many parts 
of the United States, and know school 
people very well. Tell me her name, 
and perhaps we can think of a plan 
to discover what she did after she 
taught you in those early days when 
she showed such remarkable promise.” 

“Her name was Sanford,” he re- 
plied, in a reminiscent voice. 

“T’ll bet you a horse,” I exclaimed 
triumphantly, “that I can tell you her 
first name! Do you remember her first 
name?” 

“T certainly do,” he said. 

Then I blurted out: 
name was Maria!” 

He gasped, assented—and seriously 
asked how I had acquired such a gift 
of mind-reading. 

I told him how I had studied and in 
1907 obtained a master’s degree at the 
University of Minnesota, where Maria 
Sanford for many years had taught; 
how I had lived in the city of Minne- 
apolis long enough to become familiar 
with her enviable reputation as a read- 
er, teacher, and inspirer of men and 
women. I related how she had for 
years coached the debating team. Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s eyes filled when I told 
him how, in her early years at the Uni- 
versity, she had made an unfortunate 
Investment, and had scrimped and 
saved and worn old clothes all the re- 
Maining years of her life to pay the 
debt which might easily have been 
evaded, and how she had traveled up 
and down the state of Minnesota lec- 
turing and reciting, thereby helping to 
make the University of Minnesota well 
and favorably known. 

I don’t know her earlier history,” 

went on; “but I believe that she is 
the same woman who inspired you. I 
Will write to Johnson, director of the 
wumni association of the university, 
and inquire about her. And,” I added, 
‘here IS a surprising coincidence—I 
‘aw Maria Sanford get off the train at 
Tarrytown just a week ago. I believe 
“te is visiting there, Perhaps now, 
itty years later, you can go there from 
your home in Yonkers and take her for 


“Her , first 





another ride,—not in an old-fashioned 
sleigh this time, but in your modern 
‘flivver’.” 

My luncheon partner smiled, half 
hopeful, half dubious. I immediately 
wrote to Director Johnson in Minne- 
sota, and he sent back the proceedings 
of the meeting that had honored Maria 
Sanford when she had retired from the 
University a short time previously. It 
transpired that she had, indeed, taught 
at Mr. Bailey’s little school in New 
England, fifty years before. Later, she 
had gone “west” to the West Chester 
Normal School in Pennsylvania, and to 
Swarthmore College, I believe; and 
thence, in the early days, to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and was undoubted- 
ly the same Maria Sanford who had 
held Professor Bailey as a little boy on 
her knee and had filled him with re- 


markable spirit,—enough to last him | 


during a long and useful life. 

It is needless to add that Professor 
Bailey was overjoyed. He at once 
wrote to Miss Sanford; she remember- 
ed the boy of early days; and they ar- 
ranged to meet again. He was to take 
her for a ride in his “flivver” and re- 
call old times. She was to come to the 
normal school and speak to a thousand 
or more young women, who were there 
in training for teaching positions in 
the New York City public schools, 

Maria Sanford came. A great and 
inspiring hour it was for me—a humble 
factor in the beautiful drama of this 
occasion. Professor Bailey came out 
on the stage of the auditorium with his 
arm about the shoulders of the little 
old woman, and in a trembling though 
inspiring voice told his audience what 
Maria Sanford had done for him, in 
one short school-year of six months, in 
a primitive rural school in central 
Connecticut. Then he asked her to 
speak and recite to the young women. 
Miss Sanford responded graciously, re- 
counting to them some of her early 
teaching experiences and reciting Kip- 
ling’s “Mother o’ Mine” and other 
poems in a way that showed the great, 
vital, dramatic spirit which she pos- 
sessed, and which, despite her weak- 
ness and aged quavering, reached and 
thrilled the hearts of everyone. 

The erstwhile boy and his teacher of 
fifty years before were reunited; the 
golden glory which had been kindled by 
this noble woman in the heart of the 
child, he had passed on for fifty years 
in a masterful way to thousands of 
others. Here, on this memorable occa- 
sion, he had the final opportunity, be- 
fore Maria Sanford died, to show her 
and the world—and especially these 
young women of the New York City 
schools who so much needed vital in- 
spiration of this character—what a 
young woman of the right type can do 
for a child, and how long. the influence 
may last. 

I sat back in my seat gloriously 
happy, elated—moved to tears by the 
pathos of the occasion—and resolving 
that if I ever had a chance I should 
pass on this story to other teachers 
than those who sat there that morning 
with me. Now, ten years later, I have 
the opportunity; and I am glad to tell 
you the story and lift you by its in- 
spiration. 


The mistakes of the past will never 
be repeated. Henceforth the American 
people mean to insist that no foreigner 
be allowed to teach American children 
unless he has shown a genuine inten- 
tion of becoming a_ thoroughgoing, 
bona-fide American citizen and has 
given satisfactory evidence of a proper 
respect for American nationality and 
the English language, which is its 
strongest support and its most essen- 
tial characteristic.— Henry Grattan 
Doyle. , 





The books which help you most are 
those which make you think the most. 
The hardest way of learning is by easy 
reading; but a great book, that comes 
from a great thinker,—it is a ship of 
thought, deep freighted. with truth and 
with beauty.—Theodore Parker. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


How An! “Acme’’ S.V.E. 
Gets Sustained Attention 


HE ‘‘ACME” S.V.E. MOTION PIC- 

TURE PROJECTOR has one feature 

alone which insures sustained attention 
and places it absolutely first for educational 
and program purposes. You can instantly 
change from films to slides—no need to in- 
terrupt your program and lose the attention 
of your class. One motion—simply raise 
the lamp-house. At any time you can sup- 
plement your reel with slides. 


The ‘‘ACME’’ S. V. FE, is in use in hundreds 
of schools, colleges, churches, and commer- 
cial institutions and for five years has been 
in steady use by the United States Govern- 
ment. It bears the label of the Under- 
writers Laboratories. 























Write for further details. 
Let us arrange to give you 
a demonstration. Your in- 
quiry will not obligate you 
in any way. 


Acme Motion Picture 
Projector Co. 
Education Service Department 61, 


806 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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PICTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


Photogravure Reproductions of 
the World’s Greatest 
Masterpieces 





In Brown Tones or Hand Colored 





VERY schoolroom should have on its 
walls carefully selected pictures. The 
old and modern masters and pictures of fa- 
mous persons and places are the most suitable. 


By a special arrangement we are enabled 
to offer the famous LYDAY line of pictures 
which includes reproductions of the world’s 
most beautiful paintings, together with many 
other subjects especially suitable for schools. 
These pictures are offered at prices which 
place them within easy reach of any school. 





Dubois 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 
(Size 16 x 20 inches) 


This is one of the many beautiful 
reproductions in the Lyday Line 


We want every teacher to send for a copy of our 
handsome, large catalogue which contains min- 
iature illustrations of more than 700 pictures 
suitable for schools — also our complete line of 


ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMES 
For Homes, Schools and Public Buildings 


For years we have specialized in the manufacture of high 
grade picture frames and our line this year includes many new 
and very attractive designs. Great care has been used in select- 
ing designs and finishes to harmonize with the LYDAY pictures. 


Plan NOW to get PICTURES for your schoolroom 
next year- Send for the catalogue today. 


THE CULVER ART & FRAME COMPANY 
WESTERVILLE, OHIO 

















88 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Books That Make Teaching a Pleasure 


THE NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers . 








PRACTICAL 
| MeTHons Ais ano DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


VOLUME 11 


ae en a ee ee ee 











Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
Drills 


xh PRACTICAL 
 MetHons,Atps ano Devices 
FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 


VOLUME Il 


Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work 
Domestic 
Science 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship 
Nature Study 
Dramatization 
Writing 
Recitations 
Plays and 
Exercises 







Full Baby 
Seal Keratol 
with Gold 

Stamping 





576 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 


Practica] Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. 

_Only the newest and most approved methods are suggested. These are not the theories of a 
single writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of 
the most successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Size, Binding, Etc. Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
each 9x12 inches. There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 
The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally read- 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability essential 
to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


j of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
The Price of the Books next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE USE THIS ORDER BLANK 




















Every order for F, A. OWEN PUB. CO. DAt0s000es0se0s0kOsees 
Practical Methods, You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Aids and De ices fo Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
V r Se eg end — or extend 4 ey ve | ve po oe arg ey 
} rimary Plans for one year, ave indicat y a check mark (x) in 

Teachers 1s accepted one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
under an absolute 7] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 

ae 


— of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 
[ ] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered insica'e Py a check mark (x) 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


C] I am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
—! of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


& I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL ToDAY 








and give instructions en OT TTT TTT TTT iT iT OT) 
for the return of the BP. WD vs 5k 0n0'0nnn000500056660056000500060sean0 eed sb eRen OES State. .ccccccccccceee 
Street or R. F. Dowscsses coccccccccecsceveereceessesssesssssssseesseeereseeees 


books at our expense. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Dansville, N. Y., or DesMoines, Iowa (Send order to nearest point) 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


Teacher—What is the equator, 
Johnny? Johnny—The equator is a 
menagerie lion running around the 
center of the earth, 


“Papa, what is the board of educa- 
tion that we hear so much about?” 
“My son, in my day it was a pine 
shingle.” 

Lady (who has given beggar a shil- 
ling)—Don’t imagine I believe in you. 
I only give you this because I like 
giving. Beggar—Well, make it ’arf a 
crown, lady, and thoroughly enjoy 
yourself, 


Tibbs, having obtained a situation, 
said to his sweetheart: “If we get 
married now, darling, do you think you 
could manage with my salary of $20 a 
week?” “I will try, my dear,” she re- 
plied; “but what will you do?” 


When John left home for Europe, 
his father told him to send a short 
wireless message if ever he was in 
trouble. One day the message duly 
came “collect” and this is what it read: 
“Dad: S.0.8S.$P.D.Q. R.S. V. P. 

—Son” 


Manufacturer—I don’t know wheth- 
er to accept this testimonial or not, 
Advertising Manager—What’s wrong 
with it? Manufacturer—It says, “I 
used to have three bald spots on the top 
of my head, but since using your hair 
restorer I have only one.” 


The conjuror was producing eggs 
from a top hat. He addressed a boy in 
the front row. “Your mother can’t 
get eggs without hens now, can she?” 
he asked. “Oh; yes,” said the boy. 
“How’s that?” asked the conjuror. 
“She keeps ducks,” answered the boy. 


“Now, you say, sir,” said the law- 
yer to the witness, “that you personally 
heard the quarrel between the defend- 
ant and his wife?” “I did.” “Well, 
now,” said the lawyer, “suppose you 
tell us exactly what the defendant 
seemed to be doing.” “He was doing 
the listening.” 


Little Mary’s mother was averse to 
buying books. At noon Mary went 
home with a note explaining that she 
would be seriously handicapped with- 
out a geography. In the afternoon she 
returned with this message: “Mamma 
says I don’t need no geography. She 
never had no geography and she got 
married!” 


“Now, Jimmy,” said his Sunday- 
school teacher, “I want you to memor- 
ize to-day’s motto: ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’” ‘“Yes’m, but 
I know it now,” replied Jimmy. “My 
father says he has always used that as 
his motto in his business.” ‘Oh, how 
noble of him!” said the teacher. “And 
what is your father’s business?” “He’s 
a prize-fighter, ma’am.” 


Among a ship’s crew there was a 
sailor who stuttered. One day he came 
to the captain and started to tell him 
something, but the captain said, “Go 
to the next officer, I haven’t time for 
you.” So he went from officer to officer 
until he came back to the captain. All 
at once the captain had a bright idea 
and he said, “I have heard that those 
who stutter can sing, sing it.” So he 
sang “Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got and never brought to mind, your 
cook has fallen overboard, and ’s 
twenty miles behind.” 


Some good people object to physical 
training; they are usually of the order 
of the lady who wrote the following to 
a teacher: “Miss Brown—You must 
stop teaching my Lizzie fisical torture, 
she needs yet reading and figers wit 
sums more as that, if I want her to do 
jumpin, I kin make her jump.” 

In order to enlarge the children’s 
vocabulary, a school teacher was in 
the habit of giving them a certain word 
and asking them to form a sentence in 
which that word occurred. One day 
she gave the class the word “notwith- 
standing.” A bright-faced youngster 
held up his hand. “Well, what is your 
sentence?” asked the teacher. “Fath- 
er wore his trousers out; but notwith- 
standing!” 
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Teacher—Now, Eric, how many ribs 
have you? Eric—I don’t know, Miss, 
I’m so ticklish I can never count ‘em! 


“I shall love to share all your trials 


and troubles, Jack darling.” “But 
Daphne dear, I have none.” “No, not 
now, darling; I mean when we're 
married!” 


“Ah shuah does pity you,” said a col. 
ored pugilist to his opponent as they 
squared off. “Ah was bohn with box- 
in’-gloves on.” “Maybe you was,” re. 
torted the other; “and Ah reckon you’se 
goin’ to die de same way.” 


Hearing her little boy using profane 
language, his mother severely reproved 
him and inquired, “Where did you 
learn to swear like that?” “From pa’s 
shaving, uncle’s golf, brother’s flivver, 
and _ sister’s parrot,” answered the 
youngster promptly, 


“Here is a queer case, ladies,” said 
the asylum superintendent, pausing at 
a particular cell. “This man has the 
delusion that he possesses the motive 
power that runs the universe. He is 
perfectly harmless, but he actually he- 
lieves that without him the world would 
not move. Strange notion, isn’t it?” 
“Why, not at all!” exclaimed one of 
the women. “My husband has the 
same idea and he always has had it. Is 
he crazy, too?” 


The sixth-grade class in reading had 
followed Ulysses through several! years 
of wandering. Then the teacher ask- 
ed: “What was Penelope doing all 
this time?” Louis answered, solemnly: 
“Well, every day she and her maids 
spun and wove all day; and every 
night Penelope raveled out all the cloth 
they had woven during the day. Fin- 
ally she said to those suitors, ‘I won't 
marry any of you fellows till I get this 
sweater done.’ ” 


In the millions of answers to ques- 
tions turned in by applicants for fed- 
eral jobs, some “gems” are discovered, 
One applicant declared the largest 
‘sound in the State of Washington is 
“the roaring of the waves.” One 
stated that the feminine of czar is 
“bazaar,’ and that the plural of solo is 
“duet.” Here are a few taken at ran- 
dom from the political economy list: 
Question—Name two of the princi- 
pal functions of money. Answer—To 
have and to hold. Question—Name 
eleven Arctic animals. Answer—Five 
polar bears and six seals. Another 
question was: “Who wrote ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’?” The illuminating an- 
swer was: “Homer.” One applicant 
for examination gave as the place of 
his birth “the second floor back room of 
my father’s house.” Another stated 
that the length of his legal residence 
was “forty-two feet.” 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Kleven Fables from A{jsop 
*o5 More Fables from Afsop 
», Indian Myths—Bush 


*140 Nursery Tales— Zaylor 

‘oss Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
*2200 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 


1 Little Plant People—Part I 

"2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*:0 story of a Sunbeam—JA/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 


| *10) Mother Goose Reader—Fazxon 


*228 First Term Primer—Aaguie 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Faron 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
Other Old Time Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


and 


| Fables and Myths 


*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

#21 Stories from Grimm—7Zaylor 

#26 Little Red Riding Hood—Aeztler 

*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—fezler 

*33 Adveuturesof a Brownie 

Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 

*1o Wings and Stings—//alifax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*;2 Bird Stories from the Poets 

History and Biography 

*13 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 

*35 Boyhoodof Washington—fezler 

*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—fezler 

Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 

#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Sm7th 

*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smitth 

*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag ni1e 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails—Smith 

*302 ‘linkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 

*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 

*305 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 

*317 More Stories of the Three Bears 
—Clark 

*315 More Stories of the Three Pigs 

THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 


*yo Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Gieek Myths—Alingensmith 


"45 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 

*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 

*to2 Tiiumbelina and Dream Stories 

"146 siceping Beauty and Other 
Ss 


ies 
174 $ Myths—Rezter 


175 Norse Legends, I—Rezler 

175 Norse Legends, 1l—Rezler 

wag? 3 ‘nds of the Rhineland 

“2825 cofried, The Lorelei, and 
Or Rhine Legends—AlcCabe 

*28g Snow Man, The Little Fir- 


and Other Stories 


“292 } of the Sun and West of 
ts Moon, and Other Stories 

Natur: and Industry 

*49 >, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

mot y of Flax—Mayne 

*52 1y of Glass—Hanson 

“Ss oryofa Little Water Drop— 
Movne 

*13 ut Martha's Corner Cup- 


—PartI. Story of Tea and 
i eacup—Kirby 
35 i.e People .of the Hills (Dry 


ud Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


37, t Martha’s Corner Cup- 
y i—Part II. Story of Sugar, 

ae e and Salt—Kir 

135 Aut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
oord—Part III, Story of Rice, 

... Sirants and Honey—Kirby 

203 little Plant People of the 


Witerways—Chase 
History and Biography 
“4 Slory of Washington—Retler 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 
extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cents per 
dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 





Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penun)—Aush 
*54 Story of Columbus—J/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—J/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*6o Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Saker 
“65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Penusylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)— Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCadbe 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/aris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,166 ae 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—faxron 
*321 The Adventures of the Rabbity 
Buns—Moore 
*322 The Wise 
Stories—Knapp 
*323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Hali/ax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Avown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 

Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 

History and Biography 

*5 Story of Lincolun—Rerter 

*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 

*78 Stories of the Back woods 

*79 A Little New England Viking 

*81 Story of De Soto—Halfeld 

*82 Story of Daniel Boone—ReZler 

*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 

*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 

*8s5 Story of Patrick Henry 

*86 Americau Inventors — I (Whit- 

ney and Fulton)—Faris 

*87 Aimerican Inventors—II (Morse 

aud Edison )—Faris 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Joues, 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 

*89 Fremont aud Kit Carson—/udd 

*g1 Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexingtou and Bunker 

Hill—Baker 

*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
#248 Makers of European History 
Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*111 Water Babies (Abr.)—Aingsiley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.)— 
Mulock 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

#173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*t95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cari oll 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 

#256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 


and 


Frog and Otlier 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 





*312 Legends from Lands— 
Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugleand Other 


Stories—Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Rezler 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Avown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McAride 
*g7 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
“105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert L,. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc lee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 


Double Numbers 


64 or more pages each 


Mauy 





Price: Paper Covers 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers 18c 


*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (4th grade) 


*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from 
Scott)— Myers (8th grade) 


*403 Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects—Patterson (6th grade) 


*404 The Nurnburg Stove—La- 
Ramee (5th grade) 











*144 Story of Steam— McCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McB&ride 
157 Story of Dickens—.Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Sake» 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mchride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc Fee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Aush 
274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*g9 The Golden Touch—Haw/lhorne 
#61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
(I—Intermediate—faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland— Bailey 


SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1og Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


Colony Was 


Golden’ River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 











Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Aush 

*t15 Great EKuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bushk 

*168 Great Kuropean Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Gzfis 

*247 The Chinese and Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

*324 A Visit to Brazil—Haynes 

*325 A Visit to Hawaii—Mesick 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 


Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry— Book II, Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon— Bush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 

*197 Story of Lafayette— Bush 

*198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

“224 Story of William Tell—Hallock 

*253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

*267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Rab- 


coc 
*403 Story of Harding 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Mc Fee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/verce 
#525 Story of Nebraska—A/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Mutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Friends —Arown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne * 
*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*2a1r The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Aush 
*277 ‘Thrift Stories—Beny, Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth— Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 


and 


——_—_—_——— The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 

standard and accepted Classics, alarge number of books specially prepared for school use. 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


It contains, in addition to many 
This is the most extended list cf 
Each book has 82 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (") in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 
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The Story of Iron 


J GORDON CODEN 
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"15 Snowbound—I/MWhrtiter * 

too The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 
the ‘Town Pump Hawilhorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We Are 
Seven, ‘To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 


125 Selections from ‘The Merchant 
ot Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—/allock 

“149 The Man Without a Country 

Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

"193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 

196 The Gray Champicu-//awthorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore—Sel. 


214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book /pving 
216 Lamb's ‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare—Part I— ‘Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)--Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl- Grammar—/axvon 

*238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


Partl 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part 
*a41 Story of the Lliad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Afjneid — Church 
(Cond,) 
#251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Herlig 


*252 ‘The Battle of Waterloo Hugo 
*254 Storyot “The Talisman” (Con 
densed from Scott) -Weekes 


“259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper)—/1 eekes 
*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 

Dickens) —//ertlig 7 


*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
-Long fellow 

*296 Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickeus)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race-- Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

"315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*316 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—/MW7lson 

"279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
“17 Knoch Arden— Z7ennyvson fF 
"18 Vision of Sir Launtal-—Lowel/] + 
*1g Cotter'’s Saturday Night-Aurnst 
#23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
"127 Gray's Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selectious 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol + 
“143 Building ofthe Ship and Other 
Poems Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill 
tions from Adams 
son Oration— Hebsler 
*151 The Gold Bug—/ve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Ayion + 


Lake— 


Address — Selec- 
and Jeffer- 


aud Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washingtonu’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses aud First Inaugural t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 


phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 


215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay t 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison ¢ 

*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV Advanced—F/axon 

237 mo A of the Last Minstrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott ¢ 

*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 

*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 


Johnson — 


+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 





‘RA. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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It is an Achievement of great Educators 
(PTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 








Meets Every Modern School Need 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 


pedia is such a revolutionary de- | 


parture from any encyclopedia 
or children’s reference book ever 
published that it is destined to 
find its place in every school 
library in the country. 


With unlimited means placed at their 
disposal, many of America’s foremost 
educators eagerly grasped the oppor- 
tunity to build the books of their ideals. 
They knew, better than any other group 
of men in the world, that education was 
developing in a new fashion, that mod- 
ern methods were as different from those 
of a few years ago as the modern air- 
plane is from that of the !ast decade. 
They knew that modern methods were 
demanding adequate material. They set 
themselves the task of creating an en- 
tirely new kind of encyclopedia to fur- 
nish the child in school ‘vith a complete 
library of what he wants to know and 
ought to know. With the problems of 
today clearly in mind, they have pro- 
duced Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
—books that are usable beyond any 
teacher’s expectations. 


The editors have not only included a 
discussion of the World War in its entirety 
and the far-reaching changes resulting 
from it in science, invention, literature, 
art; the changes in the boundaries of 
countries; the profound changes in the 
social and political status of the world’s 
peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have 
presented this material in sucha way that 
it articulates, expresses and gives form to 
all that is new in modern education. 


Motivation rus throughout the entire 
work, and the learn-to-do-by-doing sug- 
gestion will be found in science, industry, 
geography, nature study, and, in fact, in 
every department where practicable; in 
addition, gathered together in one sec- 
tion of the work, will be found carefully 
planned, graded, motivated outlines for 
every school subject. 
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A Letter ‘Will Bring It 


_We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 
distinct innovations that make this work a com- 
prehensive aid to education. We can only make it as easy as pos- 
sible for every progressive school man or woman, who hopes to do 
better work, to see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this twofold offer. 


ee ee ee ee ae 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:— 


Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet of Problem 
Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. I understand that I may keep these books and that this 


request does not obligate me in any way. 





The Problem-Project demands a 
wealth of vital, motivated material on 
every subject. That the Project Method 
may be more than a mere name, every 
important industry, for example, is 
treated fully in these books, and every 
important process in every industry is 
really pictured. For instance, ‘“‘Lumber,”’ 
entitled From Logging Camp to Sawmill, 
is completely treated in seven pages; and 
in fourteen interesting halftone illustra- 
tions, every important step in their de- 
velopment is effectively pictured. 


Visual Education is a phrase that we 
in the school world have been discussing 
for ten years, but, until now, we have 
never seen the theory put into usable, 
practical form. A prominent educator, 
after seeing Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, said: ‘I have seen Visual Edu- 
cation for the first time!” This doctrine 
of Visual Education was the most im- 
portant one upon which these books were 
based. The finished work includes thou- 
sands of pictures, chosen from more than 
half a million—one for every idea that 
can best be grasped through the medium 





of a picture. By means of a special cap 
tion and text of its own, each picture is 
made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been discarded 
entirely. This is the only encyclopedia 
in which halftones are incorporated with 
the text—right where they belong! 


The Psychological Law of Interest— 
another subject which school people have 
been talking about for years, but which 
has never really found expression in any 
encyclopedia until now. Here it is put 
to its utmost use in every headline, title, 
caption and text, which focuses the atten- 
tion upon the most salient feature of sub- 
ject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, 
the account of Beetles does not present 
them underthebald title of Beetles, alone. 
They are introduced through their most 
significant characteristic: The Armoured 
Bandits of the Insect World. Allarticles and 
pictures are treated in this interesting 
way. A superintendent writes: “It is a 
comfort over and above the many won- 
derful features of this book to be able 
to place before-our young people a work 
which was written and illustrated in this 
country and for this country.” 


Every page of Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia is new. Every sentence was 
written since the signing of the Armistice. 
Even such recent events as the election 
of the present pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are in- 
cluded. Every word and every picture 
was chosen expressly for these books. 
In the entire set there is not one page 
that is a “revision” of a preceding work. 


But new ina still deeper respect is this 
encyclopedia. Great educators have 
presented organized knowledge in an en- 
tirely different way, a way which, at last, 
makes practicable and usable, for both 
the teacher and the student, the new 
methods of teaching. 


Three years were consumed in prepar- 
ing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
and it cost more than $450,000—one of 
the largest publishing ventures ever 
launched. Today it is ready—a tremen- 
dous achievement of the New Age, and 
perhaps the greatest tool ever placed in 


. the hands of the teacher. 


New Age? 
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FREE Book of Problem- Projects 
We will send free a book of most successful Projects, as com- 
pletely worked out by Chicago teachers, to any teacher or 
school man requesting it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 


containing sample pages of text with halftone and color illus- 
trations, which will give the teacher some idea of the scope of 
| Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


To any teacher or school executive 
Special Offer who has received our 96-page sam- 


ple book, who then specifically requests it, we will send the 
complete set, all charges prepaid. This is your opportunity to 
examine, without the slightest obligation, a set of books which 


cost $450,000. At the end of two weeks, if you do not wish to 


















I keep these books, just slip the volumes into the container in 
| which they arrived, and return them to us. 

] Fill out the coupon, clip and mail today. Projects and 96- 
| page book will come to you by return mail, Free. 









PEDIA 


————— 
Editors of 
Compton’s 
Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


Following is a list of some of the editors of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Every editor of this great work gave his 
time as well as his name to it. The list below 
is a guarantee of the accuracy and the 
scholarship of this work, the result of three 
years’ continuous effort. 





GUY STANTON FO 
RD, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dean of the Graduate School . . 
University of Minnesota 
Managing Editor 
SAMUEL —_—s HARDING, 


Former Professor of History 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT LAIRD BOR- 
DEN, G. C. M. G., P. C., K. C. 
Formerly Prime Minister of Canada 
For Physics and Engineering 
ALBERT PRUDEN CARMEN, A. M., 


. Se. 
Professor of Physics, University of Illinois 
For Education and School Subjects 
LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN, A.M., Ph.D. 
President, University of Minnesoia 
For. Astronomy 
WILBUR ADELMAN COGSHALL, A. M. 
Associate Professor of Astronomy 
Indiana University 
For Nature Study 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK 
Assistant Professor of Nature Study 
Cornell University 
For Botany 
JOHN MERLE COULTER, A. M., Ph. D. 
Head of Department of Botany 
University of Chicago 
For Meteorology 
HENRY J. COX, Sc. D. 
Meteorologist, incharge of North Central 
Forecast District, Chicago 


For Catholic Subjects 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Church History, 
Catholic University of America 
For Military Subjects 
LUCIUS HUDSON HOLT, Ph. D., Colo- 
nel, U. S.A. 
Professor of English and History, United 
States Military Academy (West Point) 
For Agriculture 
ALBERT WOODWARD JAMISON, A.M. 
Assistant Professor, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois 
For Chemistry 4 
LAUDER WILLIAM JONES, Ph. D. | 
Professor of Chemistry, Princeton Uni- 
versity 
For Physiology 
ELIAS POTTER LYON, Ph. D., M. D. 
Dean of School of Medicine, University 
of Minnesota 
For American Literature 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, A. M., Ph. D. 
Professor of English Language and Lit- 
erature, Yale University 
For General Literature and Music 
ATHOL EWART ROLLINS, A. B. 
Managing Editor 
For Geology 
ROLLIN D. SALISBURY, A. M., LL. D. 
Dean of Department of Geology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
For Zoology 
CHARLES PETER SIGERFOOS, Ph. D. 
Professor of Zoology, University of Min- 
nesota 
For Naval Subjects 
WILLIAM OLIVER STEVENS, Ph. D. 
Professor of English, United States Naval 
Academy 















